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VIOLENCE AHB PROTEST 
-MUST THE TWO BE LINKED? 

Triggered by the civil rights movement and 
fueled by the continuing U.S. involvement in 
Vietnam, a current of dissent surges through 
American life with greater force than at any time 
since the Thirties. 

What are the real causes of this protest, and 
why — now, at this time — are the confrontations 
between disaffected dissenters and entrenched 
authority spilling over into violence? 

In this urgent and outspoken report, prepared 
for the National Commission on the Causes and 
Prevention of Violence, Jerome H. Skolnick and 
a staff of social researchers show how protest 
arises from the resistance to needed social 
change and warn that simplistic appeals to 
“law and order,” backed by police force, will 
not silence those who are now challenging out- 
moded institutions and the increasingly militar- 
istic aspect ot American society as a wnoie. 

“Violence is sure to increase if those who 
are responsible for the management of our 
country do not understand the driving force 
behind current protest . . . The leadership 
of this country has a solemn duty not to let 
this be another in a long series of such 
reports . . . The situation is critical and 
alternatives to violence must be found.” 

— from the Foreword by 
Price M. Cobbs and William H. Grier, 
authors of “Black Rage” 
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The Commission was directed to “go as far as 
man's knowledge takes” it in searching for the causes 
of violence and the means of prevention. These 
studies are reports to the Commission by independent 
scholars and lawyers who have served on task forces 
and study teams; they are not reports by the Commis- 
sion itself. Publication of any of the reports should 
not be taken to imply endorsement of their contents 
by the Commission, or by any member of the Com- 
mission staff, including the Executive Director and 
other staff officers, not directly responsible for the 
preparation of the particular report. Both the credit 
and the responsibility for the reports lie in each case 
with the directors of the task forces and study teams. 
The Commission is making the reports available at 
this time as works of scholarship to be judged on 
their merits, so that the Commission as well as the 
public may have the benefit of both the reports and 
informed criticism and comment on their contents. 
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Foreword 

by 

Price M. Cobbs, M.D. 
and 

William H. Grier, WLD. 

Authors of Black Rage 


The National Commission on the Causes and Prevention of 
Violence has a grave task. If violence continues at its present 
pace, we may well witness the end of the grand experiment 
of democracy. The unheeded report of the Kerner Commis- 
sion pinpointed the cause of our urban violence, and this 
Report presents the tragic consequences when those in power 
fail to act on behalf of the weak as well as the powerful. The 
Director and statf of this Task Force will have served the 
country well if this Report furnishes the Commissioners with 
that information needed for them to demand that the country 
institute solutions and not merely further studies. 

This volume shows that an understanding of violence does 
not mean that it will be condoned, but that the better informed 
will be in a better position to remove its causes. This docu- 
ment further reminds us that if violence is to be eliminated 
in our society, then we must broaden its definition. 

Our country seems only to respond to a visible domestic 
violence where people are killed or injured and property is 
destroyed. In the wake of this type of violence there are de- 
mands for law and order, and then promptly forgotten are 
the victims and causes of such violence. 

ix 
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As social psychiatrists we know that violence comes in 
many forms and that the psychological violence the nation 
inflicts is usually ignored. To debase a segment of the 
population on the basis of skin color is to do irreparable 
harm to them. To allow millions of Americans to remain 
hungry, to subsist in poverty and to live in unfit housing is 
as destructive to them as actual physical violence. If students 
burn draft cards and cite the war in Southeast Asia as an 
example of the hypocrisy of this country, are they being as 
violent as the military or the mayor of a city who says “shoot 
to kill?” To continue our brutality to the people of Vietnam 
and to our soldiers is to be violent. All of this must cease if 
our country is to reduce the level of violence and repair our 
national schisms. 

Our hope is that Americans will read this book and initiate 
positive actions. A society solves a problem only when a~ 
majority of its people involves itself in the process of reso- 
lution. This country can no longer tolerate the divisions of 
black and white, haves and have-nots. The pace of events has 
quickened and dissatisfactions no longer wait for a remedy. 

There are fewer great men among us to counsel patience. 
Their voices have been stilled by the very violence they sought 
to prevent. Martin Luther King, Jr., the noble advocate of 
nonviolence, may have been the last great voice warning the 
country to cancel its rendezvous with violence before it is 
too late. 

The truth is plain to see. If the racial situation remains 
inflammatory and the conditions perpetuating poverty remain 
unchanged, and if vast numbers of our young see small hope 
for improvement in the quality of their lives, then this coun- 
try will remain in danger. Violence will not go away because 
we will it and any superficial whitewash will sooner or later 
be recognized. 

It has been said that this is a country with a tradition of 
violence, but we still wonder what is so special about the 
time in which we live that again we must struggle to maintain 
peace inside our nation. This analysis tells us that the kind 
of violence now involving us has occurred with regularity 
whenever a population committed to social change has con- 
fronted people committed to a defense of the status quo. 


Ii < < ins that we never learn. 

In colleges and universities, many educators have frequently 
♦»« I nowlcdged archaic admission standards and outdated cur- 
n« ulums, but they have done little to change them. Teachers, 
Ii hiis been said, should teach more and schools should relate 
to Niirrounding communities and involve themselves in the 
n ailulion of the problems of a modern world. Yet when 
Mm k students ask for these same things, they are met with 
Indifference and hostility. Who is to blame for the ensuing 
1 1 1 > i aslons? 

Over the past decade, black Americans have undergone 
profound changes in their conceptions of themselves and the 
World in which they live. It is ironic how many of these 
i lunges have remained unnoticed by many whites, even those 
white Americans purporting to make scientific inquiries into 
the thoughts, feelings and behavior of black people. Black 
Americans are undergoing a psychological revolution and, 
considering its implications, the wonder is that up to now it 
has been so peaceful. 

In .1 short period we have seen a significant segment of 
Americans move from calling themselves colored, to Negro, 
to black, and now Black-American. A militant challenging pos- 
ture has become a commonplace among blacks. They are de- 
termined to make America a better place for themselves and 
for all disenfranchised. 

We take the position that the growth of this country has 
occurred around a series of violent upheavals and that each 
one has thrust the nation forward. The Boston Tea Party was 
an attempt by a few to alter an oppressive system of taxation 
without representation. The validation of these men rested on 
their attempts to effect needed social change. If the Boston 
l ea Party is viewed historically as a legitimate method of 
producing such change, then present-day militancy, whether 
by blacks or students, can claim a similar legitimacy. 

Understood or not, this country is now in the midst of a 
major social revolution. Revolution suggests a drastic change 
and this is what black Americans are experiencing. A revolu- 
tion turns from peaceful reform to violence when it encoun- 
ters brutal, mindless resistance to change. If the black segment 
of our population is undergoing a maturing psychological and 
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social change, and these maturing changes are not matched 
in white Americans, then the seeds of violence are sown. And 
if truth is the goal of any scholarly inquiry, we must conclude 
that too few white Americans are changing fundamental be- 
liefs and behavior. 

It is a contemporary tragedy that many leaders are in reality 
preaching the very violence they profess to deplore. They are 
inviting violence if they urge one part of the citizenry to stand 
pat while others are in transformation. Men who govern this 
country have a strange sense of leadership if they make ap- 
peals to law and order which are in effect thinly disguised 
messages to white Americans telling them they do not need to 
change their attitudes and actions. College administrators who 
respond to student demands as reactionary politicians rather 
than as progressive educators seem to ask to preside over in- 
stitutions inviting more violence rather than less. 

The way to avoid disorder is to appeal to the idealism of 
America; to facilitate change rather than resist it. If there 
is a streak of violence in the national character, then it is 
precisely that streak which sets itself in opposition to change. 
To resist necessary and healthy change in today’s America 
is to invite social tumult and lay responsibility for it at the 
feet of black or student militancy. 

Our history is filled with examples of the powerless deter- 
mined to bring their grievances to a just hearing. We forget 
that many now powerful and entrenched social institutions 
were once engaged as a minority, and at times violently, in 
pressing claims to legitimacy. 

Any American with union membership and a sense of fair- 
ness, who recalls the early stormy days of American unionism, 
should have immediate understanding of the struggles of con- 
temporary black people. 

While the communications media concentrate on the so- 
called excesses of students, this report shows clearly that most 
of the violence at universities is attributable to the policies 
of those in power — trustees, politicians, administrators, and 
finally, the unlawful actions of police called to campuses. 

If the true instigators of violence are to be eliminated, how 
can we bypass the Police Establishment? In a few short years 
the ranks of law enforcement have become an ultraconserva- 
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Mv* hm, ml force which shrilly protests positive change. We 
tubmii thiif flic violence done by this group will decrease 
♦ mi! , u hen every member of a minority group, whether racial 
"» |" *hi ie.il, knows that the police will protect him as diligently 

It 1*1 while counterpart. 

I he Commission on Violence could serve no higher func- 
tion than lo commend this volume for reading by high gov- 
ernment officials who seem determined to make violence much 
in Mi. a reality by appeals to rigidity and the “good old days.” 
M« n m high places must answer to history as well as con- 
U‘ iem e when they cite the black militant’s style as an excuse 
h»i ii'iioi ing his just demands. They must live with their stupid- 
ity il they pander to a white bigotry which advocates resistance 
!•• any change that might threaten the status quo. Our country 
ha * achieved greatness by its ability to respond and grow, and 
lic.inry will deal harshly with those who block this growth 
hv leiusai to learn from the past. 

I Hack Americans are now responding to their time in his- 
Miy and can no more be stopped than any idea whose time 
h r, come. They have been bred on the words of freedom, but 
immersed in bigotry and oppression, and their moment has 
ai lived. Those who cannot see this are guilty of an inat- 
fonlion to the social ripenings that have enriched this land. 

I here should be no mystery why students and antiwar pro- 
les! ors use (he songs and style of black protest. Their own 
cause is strengthened when they share the momentum of a 
movement so eminently right and so certainly in the Amer- 
ican tradition. 

Violence is sure to increase if those who are responsible 
for the management of our country do not understand the 
driving force behind current protest. Our hope is that this 
Report will make more people see that there is a clear and 
present danger to our survival as a free society if fundamental 
changes are not made in American thought and institutions. 

Justice has aligned itself with those who have been patient. 
The strivings of Blacks are on the side of democracy. Those 
who oppose these strivings, whether by appeals to law and 
order, states rights, or outright hatred, flirt with danger and 
with fascism. 

Our clinical work has convinced us that all black Americans 
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are angry. All are asking for social change. There is a rage 
in black people which is a rage for justice. It demonstrates a 
passion for humanity at a time when few others are passionate. 

And now there are stirrings among Spanish-speaking Amer- 
icans, forgotten Indians, and poor and alienated whites, stir- 
rings that tell us that a recalcitrant America has more than 
blacks to contend with. 

We think that Americans can avert violence both in this 
country and the world by siding with rapid social evolution. 
If the relevant issues are race and poverty and peace, then 
we must move people to face these issues honestly and take 
action to reduce conflict. For those who doubt that many can 
change, we would say only that change is most rapid when 
the situation is most desperate. 

We must abandon hypocrisy and aim for honesty. Can one 
find the answer to the question of poverty in a land of af- 
fluence by going to the poor alone, or must not inquiries be 
directed to the rich and powerful who are responsible for an 
unequal distribution of wealth and a system of taxation which 
subsidizes the affluent? Can we determine why the poor are 
sick by asking only them, or must we not go also to the major 
centers of medical care? 

The leadership of this country has a solemn duty not to let 
this be another in a long series of such reports. The patriotism 
of our leaders must be called into question if the facts about a 
problem are clearly spelled out and people continue to suffer 
because no action is taken. 

This Report clearly reveals that Americans must at last 
confront grievous wrongs and set swiftly to right them. The 
situation is critical and alternatives to violence must be found. 
Our leaders have a noble opportunity to demonstrate that 
change must not be feared but welcomed and embraced. 

Price M. Cobbs, M. D. 

William H. Grier, M. D. 

San Francisco, California 

May 15, 1969 


Preface 


t hin report is not an investigation, it is an analysis. It is 
1 1 1 1 , .1 on I acts collected from many sources over many years, 
1 1 1 n ’» some original field research begun and completed in a 
l ' i i (oil ol less than five months. The contract for the report 
win signed on August 28, 1968, and the final draft of the re- 
was sent to the Commission on March 21, 1969. It is an 
at tempt to understand the nature and causes of protest and 
i on front ation in the United States, and their occasional erup- 
tion into violence. Our aim has been as much to describe 
what contemporary protest is not as to determine what con- 
temporary protest is. The public response to protest is sur- 
munded by misconceptions concerning the extent, nature, 
and goals of contemporary protest and the composition of 
protest groups. A major goal of our analysis, therefore, has 
been to challenge these misconceptions in order that responsi- 
ble discussion may take place unencumbered by misunder- 
standing and distortion. 

The assignment we were given was far-ranging, as the 
Table of Contents indicates. We have tried to be as objective 
as possible in our analysis, but objectivity is not synonymous 
with a lack of perspective. Our analysis makes no pretense at 
being “value-free.” Our operating bias may be made explicit; 
we are partial to the values of equality, participation, and le- 
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gality — in short, to those values we think of as the values of 
a constitutional democracy. We believe in due process of law 
and look toward a society in which order is achieved through 
consent, not coercion. 

As social analysts we recognize, however, that violence has 
often been employed in human history, in America as else- 
where, to obtain social, political, and economic goals, and 
that it has been used both by officials and by ordinary citi- 
zens. For us, it is not enough to deplore violence — we seek to 
understand what it is and what it is not, as well as its nature 
and causes. Our title reflects our emphasis. This point of view 
was recently expressed in an article by Bruce L. R. Smith, 
coincidentally titled “The Politics of Protest.” He writes: 

Violence has always been part of the political process. Pol- 
itics does not merely encompass the actions of legislative as- 
semblies, political parties, electoral contests and the other 
formal trappings of a modem government. Protest activities 
of one form or another, efforts to dramatize grievances in a 
fashion that will attract attention, and ultimately the destruc- 
tion or threatened destruction of life and property appear as 
expressions of political grievances even in stable, consensual 
societies. In one sense, to speak of violence in the political 
process is to speak of the political process; the ultima ratio of 
political action is force. Political activity below the threshold 
of force is normally carried on with the knowledge that an 
issue may be escalated into overt violence if a party feels suf- 
ficiently aggrieved. 

The intellectual freedom offered to us was absolute. Except 
for agonizing limitations of time, we were offered the best 
conceivable terms under which to do the job. In addition, the 
Commission staff was generous with its encouragement. No 
institution or affiliated organization, nor the Commission it- 
self, nor the Task Force staff, is to be held responsible for the 
final report as it appears here. That responsibility rests solely 
with the Director of the Task Force. 

The question of responsibility aside, however, whatever 
merit the report may have, and that it was completed on 
time, is to be attributed to a tireless and devoted staff and 
group of consultants. Five people should be singled out. Ira 
M. Heyman bore principal responsibility for organizing and 


In. ling hearings before the Commission, and contributed 
*• • • counsel throughout the writing of the report. Elliott 

• Mm»*. Anthony Platt, and Edmund C. Ursin were the work- 
h " ■* • ol the staff. They not only drafted major portions of 
H<< i i* port, they also were companions in the development of 
lit. tone and direction of the report as a whole. Sharon Dun- 
U. Marks’ title of staff administrator does not wholly indi- 
. .1. Iu*r contribution. In addition to administration, she made 
mi intellectual contribution through discussion, writing, and 
intri viewing. Besides, she brought some badly needed charm 

• " the whole enterprise. 

I hero were two classes of consultants: those who submit- 
papers (staff consultants), and those who submitted cri- 

• hpies (advisory consultants). The contributions of consul- 
i “ii I*, lo particular chapters were as follows: Chapter I drew 
it. i vily upon a paper by Richard Rubenstein and was in- 
I* Mined by Amitai Etzioni’s research; Chapter II drew heavily 
liom a paper by Frederick Crews, and was further informed 
frv .1 research contribution from Irving Louis Horowitz; both 
“I I hem, moreover, contributed wise counsel at different 
limes in the enterprise. Chapter III relied heavily upon the 
lescarch of Richard Flacks and Joseph Gusfield and also 
drew upon a paper by Marie-Helene leDivelec; Chapter IV 
was informed by interviews conducted by, and in consultation 
wilh, Kermit Coleman; Chapter VI was informed by a paper 
submitted by David Chalmers. Thomas Crawford’s paper 
served as the basis for Chapter V. Chapter VII drew upon a 
paper submitted by Rodney Stark and made use of materials 
collected by Ed Cray. Chapter VIII relies upon a variety of 
materials on courts during crisis, as well as some written 
materials prepared by Sheldon Messinger. Chapter IX was in- 
formed by a contribution from Martin Liebowitz. 

Our base of operations was the Center for the Study of 
I .aw and Society, University of California, Berkeley. Its 
( hairman, Philip Selznick, and its Vice-Chairman, Sheldon 
Messinger, were gracious and generous with the facilities of 
I he Center. As guests we were made to feel not merely wel- 
come, but at home. Moreover, Drs. Selznick and Messinger 
were significant consultants throughout the development of 
the manuscript. Nine seminars on chapters and consultant pa- 
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pers were attended by Center Associates and guests. The sem- 
inars ranged in size from twenty to fifty persons, and cs fa- 
cially valuable comments were made by Howard Beckei. 
Herbert Blumer, Robert Cole, Sanford Kadish, William 
Kornhauser, David Matza, Neil Smelser, and Allen Grim* 
shaw, among others. The seminars were an enormously valu- 
able experience, and all the participants listed and unlisted 
deserve our gratitude. 

Our advisory consultants are listed on a separate page. 

Opinion research organizations generously provided helpful 
advice, numerous reports and tables summarizing opinion 
polls, and permission to publish data and tables: American 
Institute of Public Opinion; Louis Harris and Associates; 
Louis Harris Political Data Center; National Opinion Re- 
search Center; Roper Research Associates; and the University 
of Michigan Survey Research Center. Naturally, these organi- 
zations and their representatives are not responsible for the 
conclusions and interpretations we have drawn that may have 
differed from theirs. 

Other members of the staff worked tirelessly to finish on 
time: Charles Carey, Howard Erlanger, Sam McCormick, 
and Richard Speiglman. Nancy Leonard was our Washing- 
ton, D.C., research assistant, and was invaluable in getting 
necessary materials to the Berkeley staff. Our office staff was 
tireless, devoted, intelligent, and tolerant. Given our dead- 
lines, we needed tolerance most of all. 

Finally, my wife, Dr. Arlene Skolnick, served as a consul- 
tant on social psychology, helped with the editing, and, best 
of all, gave birth to Michael’s brother, Alexander, on Septem- 
ber 29, 1968. 

Jerome H. Skolnick, 

Center for the Study of Law and Society 
University of California 
Berkeley, California 
March 21, 1969 


Summary 

Chapter I: Protest and Politics 

I In n- lire three critical points about protest and violence in 
Aiihm u tt ; 

I lu-re has been relatively little violence accompanying 
» mi temporary demonstration and group protest. 

H is often difficult to determine who was “responsible” for 
the violence when it does occur. The evidence in the Walker 
Im port and other similar studies suggests that authorities 
• 'lien bear a major part of the responsibility. 

Mass protest, whether or not its outcome is violent, must 
I" analyzed in relation to crises in American institutions. 

For these reasons, serious analysis of the connections be- 
I w n 1 1 1 protest and violence cannot focus solely on the charac- 
!< i or culture of those who protest the current state of the 
American political and social order. Rather, our research 
finds that mass protest is an essentially political phenomenon 
»-n gaged in by normal people; that demonstrations are in- 
i icasingly being employed by a variety of groups, ranging 
I mm students and blacks to middle-class professionals, public 
employees, and policemen; that violence, when it occurs, is 
usually not planned, but arises out of an interaction between 
protesters and responding authorities; that violence has fre- 

xix 
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Chapter II: Anti-War Protest 

Reasons for the existence of a broadly based and durable 
Vietnam peace movement must be sought in the reassessiucnl 
of Cold War attitudes; in the absence of a “Pearl Harbor” to 
mobilize patriotic unity; and in the gradual accumulation of I 
public knowledge about the history of America’s involvement I 
in Vietnam. Other sustaining factors have been the “credibil I 
ity gap,” the frustrating progress of the war, reports of ex-H 
traordinary brutality toward civilians, and reliance on an un- i 
popular system of conscription. In particular, critics of the I 
war have been most successful in pointing up the relation be- 1 
tween the war and the American domestic crisis; the need to I 
“reorder priorities” has been a repeated theme. Anti-war feel- I 
ings have been sustained by criticism of administration policy I 
from highly placed sources in this country and abroad. 

The movement’s main base of support has been among I 
white professionals, students, and clergy. A segment of the I 
movement has been drifting towards “confrontationism”; ] 
physical injuries, however, have more often resulted from \ 
the actions of authorities and counter demonstrators. The 
most meaningful grouping of protesters separates those for j 
whom tactics are chiefly a moral question from those who 
see tactics chiefly as the means to political ends. Most of the 
latter, though not ethically committed to nonviolence, have 
repeatedly turned away from possible bloody encounters. 
Having no single ideology or clearly formulated goals beyond 
an end to the war, the movement is dependent on govern- 
ment policy for its survival, growth, and tactical evolution. 
Still, the political consequences of the war may be profound 
since, in its wake, there has been a continuing reassessment 
of American politics and institutions, especially among stu- 
dents at leading colleges and universities. 


Chapter III: Student Protest 

|h#i i hi M ill student generation is more morally and politi- 
Mllv it < i t i h r< Mini better educated than the generation of the 
||in* li I'iuticipation in the civil rights movement, in the 

m j » . , and in university protest reflects an idealism ex- 

jitr=«* d in dli ret action. The increasing disaffection of student 
IMMmi., ih’ii pessimism over the possibility of genuine re- 
fiM lit in tin university and larger society, and their frequent 
♦#*mt to tactics of confrontation cannot be explained away 
by m m i ring to personality problems or to youthful intransi- 
gence in delinquency. On the contrary, research indicates 
Mint m tivists have usually been good students with liberal 
id* >ii i not unlike those of their parents. 

Ntildeiicy has increased with political frustration related to 
• Mil lights and the Vietnam War. Campuses have become the 
hindquarters of anti-war protest. Not only have students 
. hidli ngcd the war on its merits; they have also questioned 
whether a free society should force young men to fight a war 
tin y do not support, and whether school attendance and 
guides should be criteria for exemption from military service. 

I In y have been especially critical of the university’s coopera- 
t it hi with the Selective Service System and of that system’s 
pidlcy of “channeling” students into careers and occupations 
di i mi d to be in the national interest by the director of Selec- 
tive Service. 

I hey have come to see the university as implicated in the 
industrial, military, and racial status quo. Disaffection has 
I" en intensified by the response of certain university adminis- 
I ini ions, which have been perceived as more susceptible to 
conservative pressures than to underlying issues. The intro- 
duction of police onto the campus, with its attendant vio- 
lence, usually has reinforced these perceptions and aggra- 
vated campus conflict while decreasing support for the uni- 
versity outside the campus and diverting attention from sub- 
stantive issues. 
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Chapter IV: Black Militancy 

Black militants today — including black college students. til 
group that only a few years ago was individualistic, assimil.i I 
tionist, and politically indifferent — are repudiating con veil* 
tional American culture and values. The theme of “indo 
pendence” is stressed rather than “integration,” and the 
concept of “non-violence” is being replaced by a concept of 
“self-defense.” 

Four factors have influenced this transition. First, the fail- 
ure of the civil rights movement to improve significantly the 
social, economic, and political position of most Negro Amen 
cans has led to doubts about the possibility of meaningful 
progress through law. Second, urban riots in the 1960’s, 
which symbolized this frustration, have been met with 
armed force, which in turn has mobilized militant sentiment 
within black communities. Third, the worldwide revolution 
against colonialism has induced a new sense of racial con- 
sciousness, pride, and affirmative identity. Fourth, the war in 
Vietnam has diverted resources away from pressing urban 
needs and reinforced the prevailing skepticism about white 
America’s capacity or interest in addressing itself to the so- 
cial, economic, and political requirements of black communi- 
ties. 

As a result, there has been increasing dissatisfaction with 
the United States and its institutions, and increasing identifi- 
cation with non white peoples who have achieved indepen- 
dence from colonial powers. In response to the challenge of 
black militancy, Negroes of all occupations and ages are 
becoming increasingly unwilling to accept the assumptions 
of white culture, white values, and white power. The thrust 
toward militancy is especially pronounced among black 
youth, who tend to view the more militant leadership as 
heroic figures. As college students, these youth provide a 
fertile base for campus militancy. 


I V flm R*u;inl Altitudes of White Americans 

»=mI hi.Ii. *. Indicate a long-term decrease in anti-Negro 
Mjtufke flu* I940*s. While the social roots of prejudice 
•i* if is especially characteristic of the less edu- 

i.id. i, rural segments of the population. Major trends 
|h mmUi inpni m y society, including urbanization and increas- 
es t diii i*i t* Mini opportunity, have undermined the roots of 
i ^ iM-ii, * mid may be expected to have a continuing effect in 
ihi* future, 

Mili'tugli surveys show continuing rejection by many 
Mu * »l flu* means by which blacks attempt to redress their 
i,h»*vhih most whites express support of the goal of in- 
-“ ■'"t il opportunity for black Americans. Not surprisingly, 

’ ! m f > express less satisfaction with the quality of their lives, 
«*»d «ur less optimistic about their opportunities, than are 
hit* ( 'orrespondingly, whites feel the need for change less 
hib* idly than do blacks. Nevertheless, recent studies show 
d a clear majority of whites would support federal pro- 
IP hi i ix to tear down the ghettos and to realize the goals of full 
r n.ploymcnt, better education, and better housing for blacks, 
<-vi n it fhey would have to pay more taxes to support such 
pi ttjp unis. 


Chapter VI: White Militancy 

I he most violent single force in American history outside of 
* hi has been a minority of militant whites, defending home, 
bin illy, or country from forces considered alien or threaten- 
ing. 

Historically, a tradition of direct vigilante action has joined 
with racist and nativist cultural themes to create intermittent 
i‘ *gns of terror against racial and ethnic minorities and 
against those considered “un-American.” It is difficult to ex- 
aggerate the extent to which violence, often aided by com- 
munity support and encouragement from political leaders is 
embedded in our history. 
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Although most white Americans repudiate violence \\\m 
support the goals of increased opportunity for blacks, thciJ 
has been a resurgence of militant white protest, largely dhl 
rected against the gains of the black communities. 

The roots of such protest lie in the political and econorrm I 
sources of white marginality and insecurity. In this seiv.o, I 
white militancy — like student, anti-war, and black protest -I 
reflects a fundamental crisis of American political and socul 
institutions. White protest is not simply the work of “extrem- 
ists” whose behavior is peripheral to the main currents of 
American society. Similarly, capitulation to the rhetoric of 
white militancy, through simplistic demands for “law and I 
order,” cannot substitute adequately for concrete programs ] 
aimed at the roots of white discontent. 

Chapter VII: The Police in Protest 

The policeman in America is overworked, undertrained, un- 
derpaid, and undereducated. His job, moreover, is increas- 
ingly difficult, forcing him into the almost impossible position 
of repressing deeply felt demands for social and political 
change. In this role, he is unappreciated and at times de- 
spised. 

His difficulties are compounded by a view of protest that 
gives little consideration to the effects of such social factors 
as poverty and discrimination and virtually ignores the possi- 
bility of legitimate social discontent. Typically, it attributes 
mass protest instead to a conspiracy promulgated by agita- 
tors, often Communists, who mislead otherwise contented 
people. This view leaves the police ill-equipped to understand 
or deal with dissident groups. 

Given their social role, the police have become increas- 
ingly frustrated, alienated, and angry. These emotions are 
being expressed in a growing militancy and political activism. 

The police are protesting. Police slowdowns and other 
forms of strike activity, usually of questionable legality, have 
been to gain greater material benefits or changes in govern- 
mental policy (such as the “unleashing of the police”). Di- 
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■ft « hitllrnjM *, (o departmental and civic authority 

fette ' . ‘I K icnl urban disorders, and criticisms of the 
jiMMa*} Imvr » icalnlcd lo “court-watching” by police. 

Ike** developments are a part of a larger phenomenon — 
Hit tm»»i u» in e o I the police as a self-conscious, independent 
1*101. d pMun. In many cities and states the police lobby ri- 
even duly elected officials in influence. Yet courts and 
■He# me expected to be neutral and nonpolitical, for even 
))lt fit! t e pi ion of a lack of impartiality impairs public confi- 
de. • to and reliance upon the legal system. 

t'. ii. 0 response to mass protest has often resulted in an es- 
trtUfion of conflict, hostility, and violence. The police vio- 
i- h. . .luting the Democratic National Convention in Chicago 
iv .!■. not a unique phenomenon. We have found numerous 
• ♦!,.» inula aces where violence has been initiated or exacer- 
i n, ,| hy police actions and attitudes, although violence also 
h m hcon avoided by judicious planning and supervision. 

Police violence is the antithesis of both law and order. It 
I- ' l i only to increased hostility, polarization, and violence — 
!“*di in the immediate situation and in the future. Certainly it 
. • lea i today that effective policing ultimately depends upon 
t h* cooperation and goodwill of the policed, and these re- 
*‘iUives are quickly being exhausted by present attitudes and 
pi act ices. 


Chapter VIII: Judicial Response in Crisis 

The actions of the judicial system in times of civil crisis are 
on important test of a society’s capacity to uphold democratic 
v ^1 ues and protect civil liberties. Our analysis, as the Kemer 
t ommission found, finds that during recent urban riots de- 
fendants were deprived of adequate representation, sub- 
jected to indignities in overcrowded facilities, and held in 
custody by the imposition of high bail amounting to preven- 
tive detention and the suspension of due process. This was 
done under a “feedback to riot” theory that both lacks evi- 
dence and is implausible. 

The inability of the courts to cope with civil emergencies 
encourages a further decline in respect for legal authority. 
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Black, student, and anti-war protesters have come to share « I 
common view that legal institutions serve power and are inm I 
pable of remedying social and political grievances. 

The crisis in the courts is explained by three consideration^ I 
First, the quality of justice in the lower criminal courts dm I 
ing routine operations is quite low; one would not expctl I 
more during emergencies. Second, in response to communit; 
and political pressures for immediate restoration of order, tin 
counts tend to adopt a police perspective on “riot control;' 
becoming in effect an instrument of social control, relatively 
unrestrained by considerations of legality. Finally, the com i ^ 
are not suited to the task of resolving the political conflict , 
which occasion civil crisis and mass arrests. 

Thus, reforms in the operations of the courts during crisis 
are only a temporary palliative, leaving untouched the politi 
cal crisis. We nevertheless urge such reform to protect tho 
constitutional rights of defendants and to increase the dignity 
and influence of the courts. We are especially concerned tlial 
the present trend toward devising “emergency measures” not 
become routinized as the main social response to crises that 
go deeper than the need to restore order. 

Chapter IX: Social Response to Collective Behavior 

Governmental responses to civil disorder have historically 
combined long-run recommendations for social change with 
short-run calls for better strategy and technology to contain 
disruption. We offer the following reasons for questioning 
such a two-pronged approach to the question of violence: 

1 . American society urgently requires fundamental social 
and political change, not more firepower in official hands. As 
the National Advisory Commission on Civil Disorders stated, 
“This nation will deserve neither safety nor progress unless it 
can demonstrate the wisdom and the will to undertake deci- 
sive action against the root causes of racial disorder.” 

2 . We must set realistic priorities. Historical experience 
suggests that firepower measures — so seemingly simple, prac- 
ticable, and programmatic — will receive favorable considera- 
tion over reform measures. We believe that the law must be 


iflftt**.) Nhly mid i hni the machinery of law enforcement 
nputHdln)!. hut wr must carefully distinguish between 
.iml enlightened law enforcement. 

| tH'Idii is, and other agents of social control have 

tnipdi mI« d in triggering and intensifying violence in riots 
i *Mm f fm m* ol protest. Sophisticated weaponry will not 
«£$** 1 1 * * dim i.il problems of America. To the young man in 
Mt* itin in., tin 1 “nonlethal” weapon is not seen as a humane 
to his condition; to him it is still a weapon — aimed 
«» Mm and is viewed with hostility. 

i I .deuce shows that it is incorrect to interpret riots 
9»t*u«d? m pathological behavior engaged in by riffraff. Nei- 
jtui iii0 they “carnivals.” More accurately, they are spon- 
» mi, political acts expressing enormous frustration and 

* mum. gitevance. Forceful control techniques may channel 

into organized revolutionary and guerrilla pat- 
h *M* pmmising a cycle of increased military force and 
• »t surveillance. 

In measuring the consequences of domestic military es- 
! =‘H.«n, we must add the political and social dangers of de- 
ls tiding on espionage as an instrument of social control, in- 

* hiding its potential for eroding constitutional guarantees of 
I* ■ » I * 1 1 » d freedom. 

II American society concentrates on the development of 
s*’ phi ** heated control techniques, it will move itself into the 
d. inn live and self-defeating position of meeting a political 
pinhlcni with armed force, which will eventually threaten 
dm untie freedom. The combination of long-range reform 
"•d .hort-range order sounds plausible, but we fear that the 
ahiifcgy of force will continue to prevail. In the long run this 
“at Ion cannot have it both ways: either it will carry through 

* him commitment to massive and widespread political and 
; ial reform, or it will become a society of garrison cities 
w I ‘“re order is enforced with less and less concern for due 
process of law and the consent of the governed. 




Chapter I 

Protest and Politics 


Problems of Definition 

W* iti < ian the work of this Task Force by considering the 
' 1 1 ' mi he | ween protest and group violence. Discussion and 
H^iilUtlon with a variety of scholars made clear to us that 
h* pining of the question biased the answer. As posed, the 
*ii it hi seemed to imply that protest itself is the critical so- 

• * .1 pmhlem demanding investigation and action. 

I mlhermore, as our factual material grew, we began to 
. i ni/.c three critical points about protest and violence in 
NmmtIcu, all of which will become more apparent in the 
!» i|M«* is that follow: 

1 One of our consultants examined every incident of pro- 
i • i reported in the New York Times and the Washington 
/ . / from September 16 to October 15, 1968. Of 216 inci- 

• I * 1 1 1 *4 , 35 percent reportedly involved violence. Since protests 

• • lulling in violence are more likely to be reported, the actual 
I'M 'portion of violent incidents is doubtless much lower. 1 

II is often difficult to determine who was “responsible” 
l"i the violence. The reports of our study teams, however, 
il' .uly suggest that authorities bear a major responsibility. 2 
I he Kerner Commission findings reveal a similar pattern. 3 Of 

3 
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the violent incidents reported above, in only half did the viu I 
lence seem to have been initiated by the demonstrators, i n J 
in only 17.5 percent of the total number of demonstration , 4 I 

3. Mass protest, whether or not violence occurs, must I - 1 
analyzed in relation to crises in American institutions. On nil I 
of these counts it may be suggested that a serious analysis I 
the connections between protest and violence cannot finntfl 
solely on the character or culture of those who protest il» I 
current state of the American political and social order. NorB 
does it appreciably advance our understanding to suggest, 
has one commentator, that “the decisive seat of evil in tin* I 
world is not in social and political institutions, and not even, I 
as a rule, in the will or iniquities of statesmen, but simply ml 
the weakness of the human soul itself.” 5 Rather, the result* I 
of our research suggest that mass protest is an outgrowth of I 
social, economic, and political conditions; that such violence I 
as occurs is usually not planned, but arises out of an interne 1 
tion between protesters and the reaction of authorities; ami I 
that recommendations concerning the prevention of violence I 
which do not address the issue of fundamental social, eco- I 
nomic, and political change are fated to be largely irrelevant I 
and frequently self-defeating. 

We have found the political character of these phenomena | 
to be evident for at least five reasons. First, “violence” is an I 
ambiguous term whose meaning is established through politi- 
cal processes. The kinds of acts that become classified as “vi- 
olent,” and, equally important, those which do not become so 
classified, vary according to who provides the definition and 
who has superior resources for disseminating and enforcing 
his definitions. The most obvious example of this is the way, 
in a war, each side typically labels the other side as the ag- 
gressor and calls many of the latter’s violent acts atrocities. 
The definition of the winner usually prevails. 

Within a given society, political regimes often exaggerate 
the violence of those challenging established institutions. The 
term “violence” is frequently employed to discredit forms of 
behavior considered improper, reprehensible, or threatening 
by specific groups which, in turn, may mask their own violent 
response with the rhetoric of order or progress. In the eyes of 
those accustomed to immediate deference, back talk, profan- 
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Ml |f»«uh mi <h MtU'diriu'c may appear violent. In the South, 
g ft a #oh j * l* *i lrn*.l until recently, the lynching of an “up- 

Mh. k man was often considered less shocking than the 
IfHtftMHH mI < a h etiquette which provoked it. 

I |H tine Hith i he tendency to see violence as a quality of 
iHillvliluals and groups who challenge existing arrange- 
§H*t < i a i he i than of those who uphold them, some groups 
life)*) mi all instances of contemporary demonstration and 
m "violent.” Such an equation obscures the very sig- 
pfttahl tail that protest takes various forms: verbal criti- 
§|tm wiltlen criticism; petitions; picketing; marches; nonvi- 
pHl » on fiont atlon, e.g., obstruction; nonviolent lawbreaking, 
i« MMing in”; obscene language; rock-throwing; milling; 

• Mil » Miming; looting; burning; guerrilla warfare. Some of 

fnt inn are violent, others are not, others are hard to 
> Some protests begin peacefully and, depending on 

n rfNpotiHe, may end violently. Most protest, we have 

• M h < 1 , i* nonviolent. 

t Mini, the concept of violence always refers to a disrupt 
#i ,*/ some condition of order; but order , like violence , is 
t'“)uh ally defined. From the perspective of a given state of 
“fdi i, M violence appears as the worst of all possible social 
iiMiddions and presumably the most costly in terms of human 
vhImi’n Wc have found this to be a questionable assumption. 

I • m dramatic but equally destructive processes may occur 
“i II within the routine operation of “orderly” social life. For- 
< h ii military ventures come quickly to mind. Domestically, 
many more people are killed or injured annually through fail- 
mi lo build safe highways, automobiles, or appliances than 
tin ntigh riots or demonstrations. And as the late Senator 
! f ‘ hen Kennedy pointed out, the indifference, inaction, and 
I * • nv decay that routinely afflict the poor are far more de~ 
tun five than the bomb in the night. 6 High infant mortality 

• ales or rates of preventable disease, perpetuated through dis- 

• limination, take a far greater toll than civil disorders. 

H would not be implausible to call these outcomes “institu- 
liunal violence,” the overall effect of which far outweighs 
those of the more immediately observable kinds of social vio- 
lence. For the sake of some precision, however, we have 
» ome to employ a less comprehensive definition of violence: 
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violence is the intentional use of force to injure, to kill, or M 
destroy property. Protest may be quite forceful without h< atf I 
violent, as the occupation of dozens of French factories H 
the summer of 1968 or the occupation of many campus fa. il 1 
ities in America during the last few years testifies. This oh i f I 
vation is not intended to applaud or condone the usr fl 
force; merely to recognize that it differs from violence tit! I 
point, after all, of an important legal distinction. Such a <IU I 
tinction should be helpful in separating violent and nonvl I 
olent forms of collective protest. There is a difference 1>« I 
tween a nonviolent “sit-in” and rock-throwing. But whatcvifl 
the definition, there will always be marginal cases. 

Third, even as here defined , “violence” is not always forM 
bidden or unequivocally condemned in American society. I n I 
uberant football crowds or fraternal conventions frequently I 
produce considerable property damage, yet are rarely con- 1 
demned. The violence of the poor against each other is sub I 
stantially ignored until it spills out into the communities oil 
the more comfortable, where it is called “crime in tlu I 
streets.” Generally, American society tends to applaud viol 
lence conducted in approved channels, while condemning ;r> I 
“violent” lesser actions which are not supportive of existing I 
social and political arrangements. In contrast to the finding I 
of the Chicago Study Team, a majority of the American peo- 1 
pie did not perceive the Chicago police as violent during the I 
days of the recent Democratic National Convention. 7 A I 
young black man setting fire to a Vietnamese hut is con si cl- I 
ered a dutiful citizen; the same man burning a grocery store I 
is a dangerous criminal, condemned for “resorting to vio I 
lence” and subject to the lawful exercise of deadly force. Vio- 
lence, then, is proscribed or condoned through political pro- I 
cesses and decisions. The violence of the warrior in the ser- 
vice of the state is applauded; that of the rebel or insurgent 
against the state condemned. 

Fourth, the decision to use or not to use such violent tac- 
tics as “deadly force” in the control of protest is a political 
one The interplay of protest and official violence, therefore, 
cannot be understood solely through an analysis of demon- 
Nli.dois and police. It must be seen in the light of the sur- 


(fUtMitig tin. tun* o! authority and power and the concep- 
imm M.»#i Miihoiilies hold of the nature of protest and the 
i tm ; ol olliciid violence. 

| iftii pi) violence is frequently overlooked. Through abstrac- 
ts . Mm I* i hide a I and instrumental elements of official vio- 
b#,. . emphasized and its moral and political aspects ob- 
llm*«, “crowd control” may mean splitting open the 
PM*!* "I bystanders; a “looter” may in fact be an ordinary 

ft id. ni involved in a collective act of expropriating a 

' d .hoes or case of beer, or an ordinary ghetto resident 
in get off the street. By invoking the concept of 
»* -I. t " however, public officials can conjure the picture of 

.nine, can sidestep the normal penalty structure of 

M«* • Hminal law, call for the use of deadly force, and be ap- 
1 * .mil d lor a firm stand on “law and order.” 

Hun consideration prompted us to adopt a general metho- 
ihdiquittl position. Instead of accepting at face value the 
mm tilling of such terms as “police,” “looters,” “demonstra- 

• •» ' and “social control,” we have found it wise to review 
Mm iiiiiludes and behavior suggested by these abstractions, 
i "• often, analyses of protest and disorder arbitrarily follow 
*h» imalyst’s preconception of motivation and purpose. We 
tu*M tried to avoid this error. Therefore, we have tried to pay 

• I".* attention to the viewpoints and the actual behavior of 
!iit participants in protest situations, whether demonstrators 
”» police. 

When the viewpoint of participants is taken seriously, a 
Mill aspect of the political character of protest becomes evi- 
duil. Almost uniformly , the participants in mass protest 
tc'luy see their grievances as rooted in the existing arrange - 
"nuts of power and authority in contemporary society, and 
I hey view their own activity as political action — on a direct 

• m symbolic level — aimed at altering those arrangements. A 
common theme, from the ghetto to the university, is the re- 
i' ‘ Mon of dependency and external control, a staking of new 
boundaries, and a demand for significant control over events 
within those boundaries. This theme is far from new in 
American history. There have been violent clashes over insti- 
tutional control in this country from its beginnings. In the 
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following section, we will examine some of these d.r.i , ■ 
the hope that they will throw historical light on the jmlii I 
problems that now confront us. 


Political Violence in American History 8 

Many commentators continue to write as if domestic 
cal violence were a creation of the 1960’s, as if the past I. .4 II 
nothing to say to the present. It seems, as Clifford Geert/ <11 
said, that 

. . . we do not want to learn too much about ourselves too I 
quickly. The fact is that the present state of domestic disoi 
der in the United States is not the product of some destrm 
tive quality mysteriously ingrained in the substance of Amci i- 
can life. It is a product of a long sequence of particular I 
events whose interconnections our received categories ol 
self-understanding are not only inadequate to reveal but arc j 
designed to conceal. We do not know very well what kind of 
society we live in, what kind of people we are. We are just 
now beginning to find out, the hard way. . . .9 

Leading scholars of the 1950’s believed that the United I 
States was the one nation in which diverse groups had f 
learned to compromise differences peaceably. American soci 
ety had somehow succeeded in blurring divisions among a ( 
multiplicity of economic, social, political, and ethnic groups, I 
For one reason or another (either because the land was fer- I 
tile and the people hard-working, or because no true aristoc- I 
racy or proletariat ever developed on American soil, or be- ' 
cause the two-party system worked so well), any’ sizable I 
domestic group could gain its share of power, prosperity, and 
respectability merely by playing the game according to the [ 
rules. In the process, the group itself would tend to lose 
coherence and to be incorporated into the great middle class. 
The result, these scholars argued, was something unique in 
world history: genuine progress without violent group con- 
flict. In such an America there was no need— there never had 
been a need for political violence. Rising domestic groups 
had not been compelled to be revolutionary, nor had the 
“ins” generally resorted to force to keep them out. 10 The con- 


I <t<«i«H by many was that America, having mastered 
|H Hi !**«*♦ » liaiigr, could in good conscience presume 

gpl IN* •***» World, it not the whole world. 

Hi ••• It** 5 m \ ili ol peaceful progress, which, since the 

6 #«l MpiiniiiM** beginning in 1964, has spawned a corollary 
Hi H«nt t oninuinity violence is a uniquely Negro phe- 
PV*HH tin clearly the only way to explain what hap- 
im n\ iiMii, Newark, or Detroit, without challenging any- 
1*4 belief In the essential workability of established ma- 
I i,. i peaceful group advancement, was to assume that 
* * | r*.|.|i were the great exception to the law of peaceful 
£1*110*** A "conservative” could emphasize black laziness, 
**** MiMiallty, and disrespect for law. A “liberal” could dis- 
jplilt iIim weakness of Negro family structure inherited from 
* the prevalence of racial discrimination or the culture 

• Hy Fit her way, it was assumed that the existing polit- 
b •! ami economic system could make good on its promise to 
without radical institutional change. 11 The situation 
a I be salvaged, white faith in America confirmed, and vio- 
* * mled without any great national political upheaval, 

i * * ‘ l « 1 1 the government was willing to spend enough money 

n«« i- '.Hi ic form programs and law enforcement. 

Ihts then is the mood of America’s absolutism,” wrote 
t Kurtz, “the sober faith that its norms are self- 
* i i.nt, “ 12 What if the black community were not unique, 
b.»wi ver, but rather the latest of a long line of domestic 
i rt "tips motivated to resort to political violence? What if the 
»*. . i tuitions designed to make economic and political advance- 
*"• hi possible had broken down frequently in the past, and 
'■iiit i groups had embraced the politics of violence? What if 
pi ’III leal violence on a large scale was, as H. Rap Brown 
* in ted, “as American as cherry pie”? Then, clearly, the myth 
• »l peaceful progress — and the immunity of hallowed political 
in i it tit ions from fundamental criticism — would be in danger. 

I specially if prior outbreaks of violent revolt in the United 
Slates fell into a pattern, the suspicion would arise that not 
jir.t “violence-prone” or “exceptional” groups were responsi- 
ble, but rather American institutions themselves — or, at least, 
the relationship between certain groups and certain institu- 
tions. In such an event, modem Americans might be com- 
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pelled to wonder whether something fundamental was w i « 
— something not merely capricious and temporary, bill - 
daily structured and predictable. That this has not yel Imj 
pened testifies to the remarkable tenacity of the mylli I 
peaceful progress. We are therefore compelled to analy/t -h 
more detail the ways in which this myth has shaped Am- .. 
can attitudes toward political violence, in order to clear aw i 
some of the ideological underbrush which has so hampu- ) 
exploration in the past. 

Whether in Congress or in the streets, reactions to modem 
outbreaks of political violence have demonstrated a wiiM, 
held belief that such outbreaks were “un-American”: tlmt 
they had occurred infrequently in the past, and that they bom 
little relationship to the way past domestic groups had sm 
ceeded in gaining political power, property, and prestijr, 
(Those most vociferous in denouncing the violent were often 
those who believed, rightly or wrongly, that their ethnic, ecol 
nomic, or occupational groups had “made it” in American so. ■ 
ciety without resorting to violent conduct.) Historical study, I 
on the other hand, reveals that under certain circumstance I 
the United States has regularly experienced episodes of mas-i I 
violence directly related to the achievement of social, politi I 
cal, and economic objectives. The following is a partial list of I 
major groups which have been involved in violent political I 
movements: 13 

1. Beginning early in the seventeenth century, American I 
Indians engaged in a series of revolts aimed at securing their I 
land and liberty against invasion by white settlers supported I 
by colonial, state, and federal governments. In the eighteenth ] 
century, following Britain’s victory over France, Eastern I 
tribes participated in such uprisings as Pontiac’s Conspiracy, I 
Little Turtle’s War, the Blackhawk War, the Revolt of the 
Creeks and Cherokees, and the Seminole War — a series of 
unsuccessful resistances to white settlement and “removal” to 
Indian territories west of the Mississippi. For the Indians of 
the West who fought in the post-Civil War rebellions of the 
Sioux, Sac and Fox, Navajo, Apache, and others, the price of 
defeat was imprisonment on reservations and the loss not 
only of land but also of liberty and livelihood. Calling these 
conflicts “wars” against Indian “nations” does not, of course, 


iNeM « iiMi in it' i ; they were armed insurrections by 
*i i h. tup's to which the United States had determined 
* § ' « ii*» jMivilrges ol citizenship as well as the perquisites 
i hum.-mImmm) | he suppression of Indian revolts was the 
i%*ff -Million ol the U.S. Army for more than a century 
Mi H Million. 

5 4 farmers living in the western regions of the 

Nt mi hourd states participated in civil disorder from the 
m *m a wltt’ii Massachusetts farmers marched on Boston in 
. ol a land bank law, until the 1790’s, when farmers 

» MiMMtifnln men fomented the Whiskey and Fries Rebel- 
■ — i«i in hi isyl vania. The series of revolts now known as the 
h o* i*l l he Regulators (North and South Carolina), the 
; -.1 i he New Hampshire Grants (New York- Vermont), 

Rebellion (Massachusetts), and the Whiskey Rebel- 
m t Pennsylvania) were the principal actions engaged in by 
« « imi inimers protesting half a century of economic exploi- 
mmhii political exclusion, and social discrimination by the 

• ♦ < oust merchants, shippers, and planters who were in 

mid ini control of the machinery of government. In state 
-»», i a nie, civil disobedience of hated laws was followed by 
i Mil m Id ii( ion of, or physical attacks on, tax collectors and 
h t hiw enforcers, by the closing down of courts to prevent 
- it. rments and mortgage foreclosures from being issued, by 
Uh i ejection of halfway compromises proffered by Eastern 

• - , hhi lures, and finall y by military organization to resist the 
Mfr militia. Although most insurgent groups were finally de- 
i nird and dispersed by superior military force, the rebellions 
.!*■ I not end until Jefferson’s election provided access for 
Westerners to the political system, and new land created fresh 

• * nnomic opportunity. Where political and economic systems 
t ic especially rigid, as in New York’s Hudson Valley, agita- 

in'ii and sporadic violence continued well into the nineteenth 
i i iilury. 

t. American colonists , as we know, gained their indepen- 
dence from Britain after a decade of civil strife and eight years 
ol revolutionary war. What is now becoming clearer is the 
extent to which the struggle pitted Americans against Ameri- 
cans, with the insurgents resorting to political violence and 
the authorities to repression. This pattern was repeated again 




and again in American history. The decade beginning in i 
with the Stamp Tax controversy saw a steady rise in civil 
order in the forms of massive civil disobedience, urban 
ing, economic boycotts, sabotage of government prop- 
terrorism of government officials, and finally military oir* 
zation — paralleled, of course, by simultaneous escalation « 
attempts at suppression by the colonial authorities anil Um « 
local supporters. Such groups as the Sons of Liberty, opru« 
ing chiefly out of East Coast cities, organized camp;u ( * 
against British colonial legislation, directing both econnm. 
and physical coercion against Tories, merchants who rcfti* i 
to participate in boycotts of British goods, and other “coll.t 
orators.” With the outbreak of hostilities against the Brinv 
civil strife increased in both intensity and scope, spread n f 
into rural areas such as New Jersey and South Carolm- 
where roving guerrilla bands played nightmare games *•! 
armed hide-and-seek with the Tories. The violence of the r» I 
bellious guerrillas resulted in a massive Tory emigration. I 
deed, it seems likely that this emigration, which began in tli#| 
last years of the war, probably saved the United States from 
the sort of prolonged revolutionary violence and emigre rctal 
iation which characterized the French Revolution. 

4, 5. In the years between 1820 and 1860, white Southern-} 
ers became a conscious minority. This was the period in | 
which Southerners committed themselves economically to ;m 
agricultural system based on slave-breeding and plantation 
farming; in which the dream of emancipation fled the South 
and became the exclusive property of Northern abolitionist 
and in which thinkers such as John C. Calhoun construct cil 
vain theoretical defenses against increasing Northern eco- 
nomic and political power, while Southerners, with a pride 
born of increasing desperation, dreamed the “purple dream” 
of a Southern Empire stretching from the Mason-Dixon Line 
to Tierra del Fuego. How Southerners moved from abortive 
civil disobedience (the Nullification Controversy of 1828 to 
1830) to war by proxy (in “bleeding Kansas” during the 
1850’s) and finally to outright secession is well known, as is 
the parallel movement of Northern abolitionists from dis- 
obedience of the Fugitive Slave laws to the fielding of a settler 
army in Kansas, support of John Brown’s raid on Harpers 
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f # ..m.| i in coalition with Northern Whigs) the election 
* nt committed to the preservation of the Union 

9*g| *i-|| known, however, is the guerrilla war waged after 

t *. nit i ut Appomattox by terrorist groups (principally 

i . itlti* Klan) supported by the mass of white Southem- 
IH | !«• purposes of this struggle — to prevent freed Negroes 
If*. vhIIiijj or participating in politics; to restore the sub- 
h*h « *l the prewar Southern social and economic systems; 

B io drive “carpetbagger” officials and their “scalawag” col- 
out of office and out of the South — were largely 
. ,to*d by 1876, when President Hayes withdrew the last of 
if NfMlhurn troops. This was not the end of Southern vio- 
h, however; continued racial domination was maintained 
i win years by the lynching of great numbers of blacks, 

« diivlng of dissenting whites out of the South, and the 
fi'Mhtu out to “outside agitators” of painful and sometimes 
4*11 y punishment. 

i* / White, Anglo-Saxon , Protestant Americans (WASPs) 

. si .ju d in a long series of riots, lynchings, mob actions, and 
of power in their effort to protect their political pre- 
tminriico, property values, and life-styles against the immi- 
j». .mi onslaught. WASPs, organized politically as “Native 
VMMil«;ins,” tore apart the Irish section of Philadelphia in 
mim. similar riots occurred in Baltimore, Boston, and other 
{ mI cities. On the West Coast, Chinese and Japanese immi- 
ij.iuih were victims of both riots and discrimination. Italians 
ip lynched in New Orleans and Jews attacked in New 
* »ik. and WASPs resorted to fierce violence in collaboration 
"•ill other American groups against Germ an- Americans dur- 
* m ,# World War I (riots, intimidation, boycotts, etc.) and 
Mjifiilost Japanese during World War II (internment in con- 
. * titration camps, regardless of citizenship or alienage). 

I or their part, later immigrant groups sometimes re- 
minded in kind, although their hostility was more often di- 
t n ted socially downward, toward the blacks and newer-ar- 
ti ved immigrants who were often the “scabs” in labor dis- 
putes. 

During the terrible New York Draft Riots in 1863, for ex- 
ample, the Irish of New York not only burned draft offices 
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and Yankee homes but went on a rampage against the him I I 
numbers of whom were left swinging from New York lamp 
posts. Following the Civil War, attacks on ghetto black . I 
border state cities became frequent, and when, in the prcsn.i I 
century, race riots struck Northern cities like Chicago, moi* I 
recent immigrant groups fearful of the black “invasion” wn« I 
in the forefront of the white attackers. 

8. Beginning in the 1870’s, workingmen attempting 
organize for collective action engaged in more than hall » I 
century of violent warfare with industrialists, their private* I 
armies, and workers employed to break strikes, as well u% I 
with police and troops. The anthracite fields of western Penn I 
sylvania were Molly Maguire territory during the 1870\ I 
after losing a coal strike early in the period, the Molly** I 
sought to regain control of the area by systematic use of vio 
lence, including sabotage and assassination, and were success I 
ful until penetrated and exposed by a Pinkerton spy. In 1877, I 
when a railroad strike spread throughout the nation, unorga 
nized workers engaged in a series of immensely destructive I 
riots to protest wage cuts, the use of scabs, and probably loss I 
of jobs during a depression. Baltimore and Pittsburgh wen I 
hardest hit; although the total cost in fife and property has I 
never been estimated accurately, one commentator has re- 
ported that the destruction in Pittsburgh alone was greater I 
than that experienced during all the labor and racial riots of j 
1919. The Haymarket Square bombing and retaliation againsi 
anarchists in 1886 followed the railroad strike of 1877; the I 
Homestead Strike at the Carnegie Steel plant was followed I 
by an anarchist attempt to kill Henry Clay Frick in 1892; I 
the Pullman Strike became particularly violent after Presi 
dent Grover Cleveland called in troops over the protest of I 
the Governor of Illinois in 1894; the Los Angeles Times I 
was bombed by persons associated with the AFL in 1910; the I 
IWW led a textile strike at Lowell, Massachusetts, in 1912; I 
and there were national strikes against railroads and steel, 
with troops called out in several cities, in 1919. These are 
just a few of the major battles. 

Meanwhile, in the mining and timber industries of the 
West, an initial blowup in the Coeur d’Alene region of Idaho 
(1892) was followed by twenty years of the most intense ami 


gMhtttiY struggle, ranging from Goldfields, Nevada, and 
it"*, Colorado, to the West Virginia— Kentucky border, 
ft# Iht* eve of passage of the New Deal’s pro-union Wagner 
A I I'ln mito workers were engaging in sit-down strikes in 
ton Mu mi auto plants and fighting pitched battles with strike- 
ri and police. Legislative transformation of labor-man- 
•gemtHtt relations, especially provisions for grievance and ar- 
I i. Minn machinery, ended this principal period of labor war 
it. «i,, Uniicd States, although continued skirmishes accompa- 
NyiHM hard-fought strikes seem now a part of our way of life. 

» Muck Americans participated during the years of slav- 
es, in m! least 250 abortive insurrections and were, after the 
m-I .»( ihe Civil War, the victims of white attacks in dozens 

* . itlrs ranging from Cincinnati (1866) to East St. Louis 
i i * I / ) Blacks retaliated violently against white attacks in 

i 'hit ago and Washington, D.C., race riots of 1919 and in 
i»» l irtroit riot of 1943. 

10, Prior to the passage, in 1920, of the Nineteenth 
4 iidincnt granting female suffrage, women engaged in mil- 

* m»i Motion to protest their exclusion from American politics. 
|h* idea of women gaining a voice in politics was widely 

•m Mile-red to amount to a radical assault not only on the po- 
Imi» »l order but on the very fabric of society. “Were our 
*mi. a pure democracy,” wrote Thomas Jefferson, “there 

* <ild still be excluded from our deliberations . . . women, 
> !»•», to prevent deprivation of morals and ambiguity of is- 
Mit i, should not mix promiscuously in gatherings of men.” 14 
Mi hough the struggle for woman suffrage did not include 
*»* *si political violence of the kind that marked the struggles 

* I many other groups for a share of political power, it fre- 
i* i»tly involved aggressively militant tactics. In 1917, for ex- 

• i*l»\ militant women engaged in hunger strikes, picketed 
Ih* White House, and burned copies of Presidential 

rrhes. 15 

I his list, although incomplete, 16 does provide a historical 
1 " K ground against which to test the most important implica- 

• i of ihe myth of peaceful progress — the idea that political 
'"I'-me in the United States is, and always has been, rela- 

livlv rare, needless, without purpose, and irrational. The 
j’mposiiion that domestic political violence has been unneces- 
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sary to achieve political goals is ambiguous, but it is In ni 
cally fallacious no matter how one interprets it. If it im < 
that the established machinery has permitted major ♦ 
groups” to move nonviolently up the politicoeconomic l.i.u . 
it is demonstrably false. On the contrary, American m i 
tions seem designed to facilitate the advancement of talcnu I 
individuals rather than of oppressed groups. Groups eng.ij § 
in mass violence have done so only after a long period i 
fruitless, relatively nonviolent struggle. 

Similarly, the proposition is false if it means that the c\i ' 
lished order is self-transforming, in that groups in power utl|l 

always or generally share that power with newcomers will I I 

the pressure of actual or potential violence. The Appaladn m I 
farmer revolts, as well as tumultous urban demonstrations In I 
sympathy with the French Revolution, were used by Jeffcraml 
nians to create a new two-party system over the horrified pro I 
tests of the Federalists. Northern violence ended SouthcrlB 
slavery, and Southern terrorism ended radical Reconstruction I 
The transformation of labor-management relations w;n I 
achieved during a wave of bloody strikes, in the midst of > I 
depression and widespread fear of revolution. And black pen I 
pie made their greatest political gains, both in Congress and I 
in the cities, during the racial strife of the 1960’s. 

All this does not mean, however, that violence is always I 
effective or always necessary. Such a belief would merely ere I 
ate a new myth — a myth of violent progress — which could I 
easily be refuted by citing examples of violence without proy- I 
ress (such as the American Indian revolts) and progress I 
without violence (such as the accession of Jews to positions I 
of influence). 

The point, really, is to understand the inertia of political I 
and economic power, which is not as easily shared or turned I 
over to powerless outsiders as the myth of peaceful progress 
suggests. The demands of some domestic groups for equality 
and power have been impossible to meet within the existing 
political and economic systems. The admission of Indian 
tribes, members of labor unions, or the mass of oppressed 
black people to full membership in American society would 
have meant that existing systems would have had to be trans- 
formed, at least in part, to make room for the previously ex- 
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i§4*«< M»»l, In llu* transformation, land-hungry settlers, 

|i or urban political machines and real estate 

Pfl« would have had to give ground. Transformation and 
powa realignments were refused to the Indians; 
£1* §MHi.il .it least partially and after great social disorder, 

I ItmfciMv mill are currently in question for black people in 
noi lety. The moral is not that America is a “sick 
iiiMi bui that, like all other societies, it has to confront the 
pioblrm of politics — the problem of the nonviolent 
i - » ol power. 

Hltptmlng of the myth of peaceful progress may also shed 

* ... Iqdd on another current illusion: the notion that 

* MtHMHti ethnic groups that escaped from their ghettos nonvi- 
Stully me somehow superior to those that did not. In the 
ft«*t plat e, “nonviolence” is a misleading term. European im- 
iiiiyt iiiiiM participated, at various times and in differing pro- 
i • Moit*, in political movements often productive of disorder 

*»«. I a lint, anarchist, populist, and fascist. Whether German, 

* lull, Irish, Italian, East European, or Russian, their strug- 
■ to unionize implicated them deeply in labor-management 

« *il.iir*. Immigrants in urban areas fought each other for 

* mmiioI of the streets, participated in race riots, and engaged 

.» Kind of politics not meant for those with weak stomachs 
hi weak fists. They sometimes used criminal activity both as a 

* o v of exercising community control and as a method of 
► onomic advancement when other routes were closed. 17 And 
flu \ did not hesitate, once some power had been obtained, to 
•-in ploy official violence through control of local governments 
.M.l police forces against emerging groups as militant as they 
lutd once been. 

Second, it is clear that those groups which rose rapidly up 
I ho politicoeconomic ladder (and not all immigrant groups 
Im!) were the beneficiaries of a happy correspondence be- 
i veen their group characteristics (including economic skills) 
tttul the needs of a changing economic and political system. 
I»> put it baldly, they were lucky, since collective virtues 
which are an advantage at one stage of national development 
may be irrelevant or disadvantageous at another. Were immi- 
grants of rural peasant stock, such as the Irish or the south- 
mi Italians, to come to the United States today, they would 
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find themselves in a position very similar to that cl 
Southern blacks and whites now entering Northern 
their skills almost valueless and their traditional social in 
tions irrelevant. Even immigrants with crafts or comm. , 
skills and an urban outlook, such as the Jewish arrivals m 
1890-1920, would find themselves less mobile today. . I 
entrepreneurs in an age of corporate concentration and | .. 
industrial automation, like the Puerto Ricans of presen i 
New York. Politically, earlier immigrants reaped the l>» m I 
fits of decentralization — the possibility of taking ovi i 
urban machine or a state legislature — and were the chiel l . I 
eficiaries of the political realignment created by the C.i. 
Depression. In short, the steady pace of national central^ I 
tion and unification on all levels, political as well as > j 
nomic, has made it progressively more difficult for powerlml 
groups to break into the power structure. 

The myth of peaceful progress offers intellectual suppmi 
for existing political arrangements and validates the suppri • ] 
sion of protest. It also serves to conceal the role of ofiio .il 
violence in the maintenance of these arrangements. 

Official violence has been a major element in the pattern >.f j 
domestic mass violence discussed thus far. Ever since tin 
eighteenth century, those wishing to justify individual in 
stances of revolt on grounds of self-defense have pointed ml 
prior acts of violence by those in authority. In the midst of 
the Green Mountain Boys’ uprising, for example, Ethan 
Allen wrote the Governor of New York, “Though they style 
us rioters for opposing them and seek to catch and punish ir. 
as such, yet in reality themselves are the rioters, the tumul 
tuous, disorderly, stimulating factors . . 18 

Once mass revolt has begun, the most common question is 
whether official violence,” reform, or some combination ol 
force and reform will end it. Military suppression has ended 
some rebellions, such as those of the Indian peoples; capitula- 
tion to the insurgents, as in the case of the Klan during Re- 
construction, terminated others. At most times during their 
history, however, Americans confronted by violent uprisings 
have responded ambiguously, alternating the carrot of moder- 
ate reform with the stick of mild suppression. During the 
ghetto uprisings of the past few years, police and troops 


Hh * < nt i j .j . 1 1 vi disorders have often used excessive vio- 
\ ** hi fit wmi k and Detroit, but have not committed 
* l..i example, by machine-gunning looters. With a 
t«. * pili mii (Midi as the U.S. Army’s treatment of the In- 
P*!Ml iM* him been the recurrent pattern of attempted 
ill domestic revolts: frequent excesses' of official 
pipit P without mass murder. And along with suppression 
r m moderate reform, from the offers of state and colo- 
hpi huuh-s to remedy some of the grievances of the Ap- 
M m Immcrs to the civil rights legislation of the 1960’s, 
» l dmost directly in response to Southern sit-ins and 

# . ih. Hi iloting. The problem, however, is that these meth- 
*« m.’ «ddom effective. The historical data suggest that once 

u* abiding Americans reach the point of mass disobedience 
^ i a w . I heir revolts will be ended neither by moderate force 
h * h> moderate reform. 

Mmh ha hniques were attempted during the eighteenth-cen- 
. burner uprisings; revolts in New Jersey, the Carolinas, 

* mmylvunia, New York, and Massachusetts were squelched 

lailvcly bloodless battles, while legislatures held out the 
n * bianch of compromise on such issues as legislative ap- 
i ‘Mmuncnt, taxation, and court procedure. Still, until the 

* Ifeomnian accession, the revolts continued. Similarly, the 
• •till West axis which came to control Congress in the dec- 

- i. . before the Civil War attempted to end Southern insur- 
, m. V by combining law enforcement (e.g., Jackson’s Force 
V I, passed in response to South Carolinian “nullification” 
•I flic Tariff of 1828) with a series of famous compromises 
■m ihe issue of slavery. Despite the offer of the Crittenden 

• mnpromise of 1860, the South seceded. Even during the la- 
’ «•, management warfare of the later nineteenth and early 
iwrniicth centuries, the pattern persisted. The force used to 
oppress strikes and riots was not massive enough to destroy 

the entire labor movement; reforms achieved in the form of 
m i ognition of some unions, victory in some strikes, and a 
pro labor attitude on the part of the Wilson administration 
were not sufficient to meet the movement’s demands and 
needs. At present, it appears that gentle enforcement of civil 
lights laws and court decisions in the South will not integrate 
Southern schools or alter fundamental patterns of racial dis- 
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crimination, while a similar combination of police action * 
legislative reform is proving ineffective to end the rcvnli 
ghetto blacks in the North. 

Whether on the frontier on in the factory, in rural S« 
ern communities or in urban ghettos, what rebels have .u 
manded is the satisfaction of their group interests, include f 
interests in exercising political and economic power ami • 
controlling their own social systems. Metaphorically, If* * 
desires translate into “independence” — the integration 
American society not just of scattered members of the gn . T I 
but of the entire group considered as a cultural, economic 
political, and occasionally territorial unit. Prior to and dining I 
their struggle for greater autonomy, insurgent groups ex pi till 
ence a sharp increase in collective pride and in politic! I 
awareness. They reject old-style leaders and choose new 
reflecting this new awareness. Old links with outside socirb I 
are discarded as obsolete; new ones are forged in the heal [ 
revolt. The achievement of a greater degree of local auloit I 
omy makes possible the creation of group economic insliiu I 
tions, more rapid internal modernization, and an increase In I 
national political power based on group solidarity (e.g., il l 
“bloc vote”). Therefore, paradoxically, revolts or insurm I 
tions seen by those in power as divisive, separatist, or even an I 
archie have often had the effects of restoring social order |«» [ 
the group and reuniting the insurgents on a new basis with I 
the larger body politic. “Independence,” then, implies a new I 
interdependence, based no longer on favors asked and n I 
ceived but on the respect which power owes to power. It may I 
be argued, of course, that this is not a final state but a phase I 
of group development. Even so, it would seem to be an essen- 1 
tial phase; all successful American groups, including WASPs, 
have passed or are passing through it on their way to matin 
ity and power. At the same time, the official approach to the 
problem of violent mass revolt has been to offer the rebels 
the benefits of individualism — reforms which promise mem- 
bers of the insurgent group fairer treatment, more votes, 
more jobs, and so on — provided only that they give up “un- 
realistic” demands for control of territory, recognition of col- 
lective political and economic interests, and the like. Natu- 
rally, such offers are rejected by the insurgents. 
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■ iMiitprniiii.se has been repeatedly acted out. American 
Western farmers, Southern secessionists, labor 
mm n. m ban blacks, and others have all been offered the 
<1 integration as individuals into a preexisting social 
Miimm ptnvidcd that they renounce the goal of exercising in- 
-t , .i.ii mi, collective power. In each case, rejection of such 
p^npiontUes paved the way for escalated conflict. In each 
!•«*. wluil finally terminated the conflict >fras either massive 
suppression or some collection of events which so 
If " muImi tiled the preexisting social system as to permit inte- 
|<«hhm ol the insurgent group , not just some of its members 
i. in Min. illy, into American society. 

It h worth noting that, as a rule, the means of such inte- 
t .linn have been either accidental or improvised, since our 
ii- »i liluulistic political and economic systems have lacked the 
filnn y for advancing the interests of groups qua groups. 
Hr i hot In of group advancement which now seem “tradi- 
" Mtd" e.g., political parties, political machines, business 
• pot aliens, labor unions, and community organizations — 
4 m all considered at their inception as dangerous and un- 
• M.iium. Moreover, the integration of large out-groups into 
\ »m l lean society generally took place not as a result of in- 
fitMiip generosity or reform but in the wake of system-trans- 
f. Mining “explosions,” such as westward expansion, civil or 
* « 1 1<1 war, and depression. That the great immigration waves 
i IKH0-1920 coincided with the transformation of the 
1 nl led States from an agricultural-rural to an industrial-ur- 
i mi society goes far to explain why some groups were able to 
«m I tie vc integration fairly quickly and with a minimum of or- 
Mtl/ed violence, although even among these immigrants both 
dn pace of integration and the frequency of recourse to vio- 
• me varied significantly from group to group. 


Contemporary American Protest 


I he number of participants in demonstrative protest seems 
in It increasing and includes an ever larger proportion of the 
nu mbers of society. Anti-war demonstrations in the United 
M.des, for example, are estimated to have grown almost con- 
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tinuously from the spring of 1965 to the spring of I 
ITie student population, castigated in the 1950’s as the J 
generation, ’ produced at least 221 demonstrations in 101 . .a 
leges between January 1 and June 15, 1968, involving I; I 

participants, according to a study conducted by the Nai. I 

Student Association. 

Demonstrations are often viewed as the political tool I 
only a few dissident factions, such as students and Nepi.. I 
Actually, the number and variety of social groups resorting I 
this mechanism seem to be increasing. Various middle d <l 
groups as well as “respectable” professionals have been I 
volved in demonstrations. Teachers have picketed school*. I 
New York City. 20 Doctors, nurses, researchers, and otlu - J 
from the medical profession have demonstrated against ti..| 
war in Vietnam. 21 Clergymen have similarly protested. (i**| 
several Sundays in September and October, 1968, parish i.,. I 
ers demonstrated near Catholic churches in Washington j 
D.C., to protest sanctions against priests who did not suppnilll 
the Pope’s edict against artificial birth control. Even the staltil 
of law enforcement agencies have not refrained from demon J 
strating. For instance, on October 1, 1968, one hundred “wrl| 
fare patrolmen” picketed New York City’s Social Servicn II 
Department. 

Nor are the demonstrators all of one particular political | [ 
persuasion. Among those who have resorted to this mode of 
expression are students who demonstrated for Humphrey! 
(urging Senator Eugene J. McCarthy to support him) outsidol 
the San Francisco Civic Center Auditorium on October 15,1 
1968, against the sit-in at Columbia University, for the war! 
m Vietnam, and for stricter enforcement of the law. 

Wide segments of the public condemn protest indiscrimi- 
nately. James Reston observed that “the prevailing mood of j 
the country is against the demonstrators in the black ghettos 
and the universities,” even though most of the demonstrations | 
are peaceful. 2 * Life magazine states, “Certainly it is a matter 
of concern when Americans find the ordinary channels of 
discussion and decision so unresponsive that they feel forced 
to take their grievances to the street.” 23 The majority of the 
citizenry tends to focus its attention on the communicative 
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. Iv< condemning both them and their partici- 
. I ... in-. lance, 74 percent of the adult public in a Cali- 
14 j*. 'll expressed disapproval of the student demonstra- 
i.i Mukclcy in 1964, 24 although those demonstrations 
. #. (i willy nonviolent. Perhaps media reports of the 

* i< , i lots” shaped public opinion. 

\ » .l explicitly about the right to engage in “peaceful” 
* i<« ...nations (“against the war in Vietnam”) 40 percent of 
ifc# , ..'plr sampled in both December, 1966, and July, 1967, 
.. I he citizenry had no such right. Fifty-eight percent 
,-n pared to “accept” such demonstrations “as long as 
-» =.n peaceful.” So a major segment of the public seems 

.n that such demonstrations have the same legal status 
** i* idling to a congressman or speaking up at a town 

imp r ' 

ll*. situation is somewhat similar to the first appearances 
*1 ini/.ed labor strikes. Not only the owners and managers 
■ industrial plants but also broad segments of the public at 
»i.. I . pinning of the century did not recognize the rights of 
4» in to strike and to picket factories if their grievances 
*.h unheeded. Strikes are more widely accepted now, even 
n.tMtpli they have frequently been associated with violence by 
w.tiki is, management, and the police. According to a Harris 
, -ll "The majority (77 percent of those sampled) feel that 
if## u fusal to work is the ultimate and legitimate recourse for 
members engaged in the process of collective bargain- 
ing! . . .” 26 

II is important to note that as more of the public learned 
♦.# accept strikes, they erupted less frequently into violent 
-Mihontations; the most important factor seems to have been 
"i increased readiness to respond to the issues raised by the 
iiiIuts rather than merely responding to the act of striking. 
I*i*i Imps contemporary social protest will provoke similar 
1 1 iuislormations both in the public mind and in social institu- 
tions. 

In the chapters that follow, we present a social history of 
•mil-war, student, and black protest. Our analysis is intended 
!*• illuminate the reasons for the development of these protest 
movements, with the hope that such an exposition will both 
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contribute to increasing understanding of how and why H 
movements came about, and serve as background for om. i 
eration of what society’s response to these movements on , 
to be. 


Part Two 

The Politics of Confrontation 


Chapter H 

Anti-War Protest 




t mm* pust three years, protest against American involve- 
rtinl conduct in Vietnam has become so familiar to our 
M I life that it has almost acquired the status of an insti- 

■ •*» l ew people today would think of asking why this so- 
* i • »i i c came into existence or how it has sustained itself 
' ('ii»wn; even the movement's opponents seem resigned to 
in* vi! ability. In many respects, however, the very existence 

' » broadly based, militant opposition to foreign policy 

•ti i u sharp departure from long-standing and deeply 
Miihi't klcd traditions, and future historians will probably 
uvrl at the outpouring of protest and seek to explain it by 
.1. i nice to unprecedented conditions. 

In some advanced countries, such as Japan, protest has 
i « ii virtually ritualized over the years. Attendant street vio- 
t* »irc is predictable and the issues are likewise stable — mili- 

• v pacts, foreign bases on native soil, delay in the return of 

■ "nii.scated territory, hospitality to nuclear submarines, and 
m> forth. American war protest, by contrast, has until recently 
b«rn a marginal, easily ignored phenomenon. The 1863 anti- 

* I mi ft riots had more to do with ethnic rivalries than with 

27 
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principled objections to the Civil War, and in other w i| 
magnified patriotism has obscured the voices of dissent. 1 
war has gotten under way, those who formerly couimij 
against participation in it have sometimes emerged i 4 
staunchest champions; World War II is perhaps the be .1 < *4 
ample of this. Furthermore, although American wars li i 
varied in the enthusiasm of their reception at home, nothing. 1 1 * 
the Vietnam protest movement has previously appeared. 

It is especially interesting that the wars most closely resod 
bling the current one did not generate a comparable react 
In the 1840’s the United States annexed a large portion i 
Mexico and suppressed a “native uprising” under the covn *4 
dubious legal arguments. Few listened to Henry Thorc.iut 
protests against this action, and when Abraham Lincoln iud 
in the House of Representatives to detail the President’s soptw 
istries, he doomed his chances for reelection. In the IHWM 
the United States aligned itself temporarily with Philippm* 
nationalism in order to destroy Spain’s colonial power, -am 
then turned to suppression of the nationalists themselves. I >< 
spite the fact that there were more than 100,000 Filipino end 
ualties, mostly civilians, no concerted protest was heard; in 
deed, American historians are still reluctant to see the Philip 
pine episode as the cynical and brutal adventure described by 
Mark Twain. 2 A similar mental blackout has accompany 
the numerous American incursions into Latin America, fit 1 
by private filibustering expeditions and later by the Marine 
There were no significant protests when Secretary of State. 
Knox remarked, upon the sending of Marines into Cuba in 
1908, that “The United States does not undertake first to con 
suit the Cuban Government if a crisis arises requiring a tem- 
porary landing somewhere.” 3 

Turning to recent history, we must note that the chief 
public objection to the invasion-by-proxy of Cuba in 1961 
was that the invasion failed. And President Johnson was abb’ 
to mobilize congressional and public support for the invasion 
of the Dominican Republic in 1965, first on grounds of pro- 
tecting American civilians and then with the retrospective jus- 
tification that the “Sino-Soviet military bloc” had been behind 
the Dominican revolution. 4 This support was mobilized dc- 
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*»* y m * 1 1 / «* < 1 opposition that may have been a precursor to 
Vietnam war movement. 

1#Mt In, V actually been significant exercises of American 
ill, it the American public has hardly noticed at all. 

are aware of the United States’ invasion of 

„Hi<i World War I, coups in Iran and Guatemala, the 
glt mil ij„n of U.S. troops in Lebanon, the attempted over- 
mI the neutralist government of Laos, and the quiet de- 
*,,.in=nl of 55,000 troops in Thailand. Finally, in seeking to 
L,I h I„ recent protest it is especially useful, for purposes of 
(MI „, ,.,i. |o recall the Korean War, which resembled the Viet- 
Win in several respects and occurred within the memory 

, current protesters. Though the similarities between 

.ill Korea under Syngman Rhee and South Vietnam under 
Mr , | iinh Diem were extensive and profound, no mass pro- 
wl njjiilnst intervention occurred. Even today, fifteen years 

Punmunjom Truce, few Americans know about, and 

K-..I question, the presence of more than 50,000 American 
In South Korea. It is thus evident that a tradition of 
,hii interventionism is not in itself a significant factor in the 
I„ g of American public opinion. Obviously, something 

h required to account for the growth of a broad protest 

nient in this country. 

I ho case of Vietnam would thus appear to be a unique ex- 
*l,th)n to the support which the American public habitually 
its leaders in matters of national security. There is, of 
, hiii no, a correlation between the degree of our military in- 
... lament and the size of protest; the first significant dissent 
i,. i Inst the war was heard in the spring of 1965, when the 
in ,i "nonretaliatory” air attacks against North Vietnam began 
hi. i the first acknowledged combat troops were landed in 
.,.ni 1 1 Vietnam. Since then, the scope of protest has grown 
HI. (he scope of hostilities. But the Korean example reminds 
u* that the degree of American involvement and sacrifice 
. a m tot account for the level of protest; it was not until the 
P i i Q g of 1967 that American casualties in Vietnam surpassed 
those in Korea, and the total number of American combat 
.truths is still (November, 1968) lower for this war than for 
It , predecessor. 5 Whereas the high casualties in Korea chiefly 
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served the arguments of those who wanted to extend ili< 4 
into China, the high casualties in Vietnam have chic! I y u J 
emphasized by proponents of negotiation or withdrawal. 

It is plain, therefore, that an unprecedented constellaii- 4 
factors must have gone into the making of the anti-war 
ment that prevails today. In analyzing these factors, we i > 
with an examination of the organization of the anti-war nm 
ment. This examination indicates that organizational striui « 
per se is of little value in accounting for its growth. Intlc 
the movement is best understood as a result of events, noi «i | 
generator of future actions. These events, which were wi»l i 
communicated, led to a deep skepticism about the war ami ». \ 
wide segments of the American public and also led an am. 
phous set of organizations to oppose the war. Thus our anuly 
sis turns to an examination of these events and why they I >4 
the elfect they did. 


The Disorganization of the Anti-War Movement 

There is little general agreement about the makeup and n.« !|| 
ture of the Vietnam protest movement. From within, tloll 
movement seems disorganized to the point of chaos, with lil l 
erally hundreds of ad hoc groups springing up in response t»l 
specific issues, with endless formation and disbanding of eo .1 
alitions, and with perpetual doubts as to where things ai> | 
headed and whether the effort is worthwhile at all. Froiiill 
without, as in the view taken by some investigating commit ! [ 
tees and grand juries, the movement often looks quite dil* 
ferent — a conspiracy, admittedly complex but single-mindol 
in its obstruction of American policy. In the latter interpreta- 
tion, leaders and ideology are of paramount importance; in 
the former, the movement is simply people “doing their own 
thing.” 

The interpretation offered here will be that the peace 
movement does have some broad continuities and tendencies, ‘ 
well understood by the most prominent leaders, but that its 
loosely participatory, unstructured aspect can scarcely be over- 
estimated. Would-be spokesmen can be found to corrobo- 
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Hm imuli'/ation about the movement’s ultimate pur- 

£ * tilt i he Npokesmen have few constituents and they are 

10 uluipe events. Tom Hayden’s influence on the de- 
outside the Democratic Convention in Chicago, 

4 was probably minuscule compared to that of the 

, p . ihoiilies; and Hayden’s subsequent call for “two, 

mi. my Chicagos” has no status as a strategical commit- 
.»». II I lie io arc to be more “Chicagos” it will require simi- 
i , , mion*. similar attitudes on the part of civic and police 
UltliHtiMr*, similar causes for political desperation, and simi- 
le of people who have decided on their own to risk 

» h ,„i.-iy. No one, not even Tom Hayden, is likely to show 

* i . i ideological reasons alone or because someone told him 

|t,F? more one learns about the organizational structure and 
t, . . iMpmont of the peace movement, the more reluctant one 
hi to speak of its concerted direction. As the following 
p.fi** will show, the movement has been and remains in a 
p ohm' of responding to events outside its control; the chief 
i^inm-s in its growth have been its days of widespread 
Holttig* at escalations, bombing resumptions, draft policies, 
.1 jttoNccutions. As Chart II-l shows, the size of demonstra- 
ilMut varies directly with the popular opposition to the war 
ImiIhk the period 1965 to 1968. Thus, the strength of the 
. * mrnt would seem to be causally related to widespread 
\ .H* i u an attitudes and sentiments toward the war. 

When we reflect on the variety of the critics of the war, we 
, ,,i wc u understand why the movement has never yet had the 

* .'iiiy, or perhaps the embarrassment, of defining either its 
, t dimeters or its long-term aims. There is a widespread feel- 
h.ii among those who participate in active criticism of the 
- m (hat the movement would collapse without the presence 
■ f 1 1 worsening military situation and a domestic social crisis, 
imiiI this feeling gains credence from the slackening of protest 
ah ci President Johnson’s speech of March 31, 1968, and the 
|M ^occupation with “straight” politics during the McCarthy 
H,id Kennedy campaigns. Although it may seem tautological 
i" *i . i y so, one must bear in mind that the chief sustaining ele- 
ment in the Vietnam protest movement has been the war in 
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lenient S ‘ 2e ° f A " tiWar De ™nstrations and Percentage „| 



Source of data: Percent disapprovals, Gallup Polls: numbers of Dan, 
pants in anti-war demonstrations involving 1,000 or more Dersons N 
York Times Index and Fads on File. Persons, M. 

S = Spring 
F = Fall 
W = Winter 
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N<«I i v i n tin* most avid partisans of the movement 

C fiHli ‘ H i continued growth when the issues become 

Iftttid* Mini dt amatic. 

I*, i m* «l*» to l)c emphasized repeatedly in view of the 
M ptfrgtMit political opinions of people who must be 
\ HplM m Imvlng served the movement. The Chinese-ori- 
M ptogteMivc Labor Party has been part of the move- 
nt tm* *n have United States senators. The Communist 
Wilfred Burchett has had less impact than Harrison 
and the Republican Blue Book on Vietnam proba- 
ft ♦ MMliU'ulrd more than Bertrand Russell’s International 
P «> i iImh i IVibunal. For that matter, it is unlikely that any 
phtHftufJ"ii mobilized American opinion as effectively as 
litniM I v did when he declared his only hero was Adolf 
I# • Innumerable small events such as that casual remark 
h** go Mi numbers of normally apolitical American citizens 
pfu tuning petitions, participating in vigils and marches, and 
t * i* mHmm peace candidates. One must resist the tendency, 
both by would-be leaders of the movement and by 
fin m who want to blame them as the source of all trouble, to 
ftnMly the movement with its most radical and estranged 
ItfMi'Ht, or to take too seriously the political impact of dem- 
M.uhinN I’he anti-war movement is not a fixed group of 
pfeiplti. it is something that has been happening to America. 
h ,i demonstrations are typically an outcome of events un- 
Mimllml by the movement, rather than a generator of fu- 
i tit mi lions. Moreover, it is usually the response to the dem- 
M.tiiitlnn that catapults it, as in the Chicago demonstration, 
die status of an “event.” 

1 * vi ml other considerations reinforce an attitude of cau- 
u *• iilunit describing the peace movement in terms of its or- 
$ «m) / iiiional structure. The most effective groups in marshal- 
’ll muss protest, such as the National Mobilization Commit- 
in Lnd the War in Vietnam and the Students for a Demo- 
• nil Society, have extremely fluid membership and virtually 
• national control over their membership’s behavior. In fact, 
d.*. former committee has no real membership at all; it is 
mu trly a coalition of “leaders” from various smaller groups 
dm would disagree with one another on a number of funda- 
m »♦ id a I points but are willing to appear in the same march or 
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demonstration. The very name of the most prominent . ■ 

in New York City, the “Fifth Avenue Peace Parade ( 

tee,” expresses the prevailing subordination of ideology i. 
alition tactics. It is only a small exaggeration to say ili.a 
role of organizational leadership in the movement r. 
stricted to applying for permits, holding press conference 
nouncing the time and place of demonstrations, and m.<> 
appeals for funds. 

Again, it should be understood that anti-war groups tm.i i 
spring up to give focus to activities that already exist. A \% 
pacifists picket the Naval Weapons Depot at Port Chiu^ 
California, they decide to stay there indefinitely, as the \ 
Chicago Vigil, and the vigil rallies support from the anti 
community. Draft cards are destroyed by individuals, pn 
cutions begin, the press takes notice, and, in response, an I 
ganization called The Resistance is formed. The Resistanu J 
turn poses a challenge to draft-ineligible sympathizers w i 
see their young friends being treated as criminals, and so 
ditional organizations like RESIST and the Committee (J 
Draft Resistance are formed. Businessmen, VISTA voliJ 
teers, writers and artists, clergymen, doctors, student h. .1 
presidents, and so forth typically get together in ad I 1 
groupings whose sole aim may be to place an advertisem I 
in a newspaper; the political work of forming common ;ii § 
tudes has been done in advance by the mass media ami el 
general awareness of facts about the war. 

There are, of course, very many groups that do In J 
long-range purposes and articulated leftist ideologies, l"»l 
none of them is especially influential, and they have learn. .1 
over the past few years that their only hope of broad supp.. 
is to participate in such paper mergers as the National Molul 
lization Committee and the Student Mobilization Commiii. 
and to get their names associated with large and dramatic i II 
lies. One must also realize that the participatory style of da » 
sion-making epitomized in the Students for a Democratic S- 
ciety has gained much currency, thus further limiting ll 
meaningfulness of an analysis in terms of leadership striu I 
ture. “Party discipline” has vitually disappeared as a code . 
behavior. Indeed, a dilemma facing the movement is its In. 
of discipline; in exchange for spontaneity and political auton 


l ?« i m I. ii 4 control over the smallish elements whose de- 
Jgptt i= pm vocative of violence. It is significant in this light 
Aiu*iicitn Communist Party has been among the 
i ptipin tut and least noticed components of the peace 
pj| w <ti# m t , It ltd also among the least spirited in tactics. 

\ |.^* thd reception to the rule that organizations can be 
id* ..logical or effective, but not both, can be found in 
like Hie American Friends Service Committee, the 
for Nonviolent Action, and the Committee for a 
1 1 .ii 1 1 a i Policy. The ideology in question is, to be sure, 
f*#m v and nonviolence, but one could defend calling 
iMi > m Mmlogy on the grounds that it is a fully thought-out 
^OHliHtritl that is not negotiable and not dependent on the 
#4* * m . id any particular crisis. These three groups have 
l^llv^d nijtniflcant results in shaping opinion among people 
. r* i *• irsiNtant to traditional political rhetoric, and they 
i hI,.i formed an important bridge between the peace 
p til and such critical institutions as the U.S. Congress 
« United Nations. Their very commitment to nonvio- 
)i,is given them a political weight that the more “politi- 
* tfMtiips have found difficult to acquire. Furthermore, the 
„ i.,t, n( activists developed innovative tactics of protest in 
i ’> M )’*i and focused interests on the issues of militarism 
i I h nuclear arms race that have subsequently entered the 
.. .1 political dialogue. 

Why the Movement Grew 

‘ • the reasons for the growth of the anti-war movement 
In* found outside the organization of that movement, 
i thr movement is best understood as a result of events. 
..nllngly, we now turn to an examination of these events 
- i the multitude of factors which conditioned their impact 
which lent the movement its occasional capacity for des- 
s . .ii . mi and fury. 

i M or with Time to Think 

i hie of the most telling of those factors was the prolonged 
, ’i'll, attention given to Vietnam before the battle was fully 
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joined. In this respect Vietnam stands in marked com, 


The Korean War broke into public consciousness .,i 
once with an invasion from the Communist North; the | a 
had no more time to reflect than did President Truman 1 1 
Americans had given any thought to the complexities ol i , 
rean politics — particularly, to the nature of the Syn,.. J 
Rhee regime, its degree of popular support in South k. | 
or the manner in which it had been placed in power n, I 
American direction. The intellectual climate in 1950 wa , I 
conducive to detached thought concerning the war; II I 
were hardly any Americans who questioned the Cold Y I 
policy of containment, except, of course, for those win, >1 
vored “rollback” and “liberation” of Communist-occupied I 
ntories. The rise of Communist China abroad and of mJ 
Carthyism at home did not allow for the development „i J 
respectable anti-war segment of opinion. 

Vietnam was different. The American public had becoiJ 
increasingly aware of the country and its issues over a peri, " 
of years. Americans had been vaguely aware of the fall J 
Dienbienphu in 1954, the Geneva Accords and the establi l, 
ment of the Diem regime in the same year, and the allcj- 4 
success of Premier Diem in establishing a “democratic o', 
man rule.” Until his deposition and assassination in Novr 
ber, 1963, Diem was portrayed favorably in American pu n 
releases. The State Department White Paper of 1961 sup 
ported his claim that South Vietnam was a victim of unpim 
voked aggression from without. Numerous statements fr»ni| 
high government officials promised an early end to the Com, I 
mumst threat in Vietnam. At the same time. Diem’s treat! 
ment of dissenting political factions, the failure of the strati', 
gic hamlet program, the Buddhist protests beginning in May, 
1963, and the self-immolations beginning in the followin H 
month, together with the colorful and newsworthy deport- 
ment of the Premier’s sister-in-law, Mme. Nhu (“I would 
clap hands at seeing another monk barbecue show”), all 
served to focus American interest on Vietnam. This interest 
could hardly be characterized as protest, but when the Diem 
regime was replaced by a succession of strongmen, juntas, 
and shadow governments and the war continued to grow, the 


N ■ *•* public was aware and becoming increasingly dis- 


In 
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* fUttmhtw of the 1964 Campaign 

M • Nmuii an Presidential election campaign of 1964 can 
overrated as a precondition of the protest move- 
I luit campaign President Johnson recommended 

* If .*•* fhr candidate of peace, as opposed to a man who 
1 I- Inlmic forests, bomb the North, and “supply Ameri- 

I'mvh in do the job that Asian boys should do.” 7 It seems 
In nay that the anti-Vietnam War movement has been en- 
I In part by a deep personal bitterness against the 
i . » nf those words, and without the promises of 1964 the 
♦mmiI might have assumed a milder character. President 
’-•h * 1964 victory was overwhelming and was widely de- 
■ *) hn a “landslide.” Certainly, he was perceived as a man 
•mm mono executive ability. Perhaps because of the confi- 

* given him in 1964, large numbers of normally apoliti- 
iiI/i'iin have felt misled or even betrayed, and this feeling 

* tin ciliated by the insistence of the Johnson administra- 
d“d Its policies merely honored commitments made by 
id* uis 1 Eisenhower and Kennedy. 

Roosevelt, too, campaigned as a peace candidate 
made war, but the public felt no contradiction; 
k mm!« *i had been “stabbed in the back” by other powers. 

* *» I*! War II and the Korean War as well conformed to the 

Mill expectation that conflicts are always begun by others. 

ii vague and dubious analogue to this claim could be 
Hh<it In Ihc case of the Vietnam War, and doubts about it 
'•i incubate for months and years as the government reiter- 
• » i is position. The Tonkin Gulf incidents of August 2-4, 
« * * f . Hid the Pleiku airbase attack of February 7, 1965, were 

* - mhMitute either for a “Pearl Harbor” or a northern inva- 
•I«*h I Ik* very effort to minimize American involvement low- 

morale, not only because the assertions were regularly 
*ii puled but also because the absence of official jingoism dis- 

ngcd formation of the patriotic myopia that often prevails 

.i I ul I y mobilized country. Public ambivalence and dismay 
M*.ly increased as escalations were denied and assessments of 
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the strength of the South Vietnamese regime were sli 
have been fanciful. In short, the American people had in 
with some of the risks and anxieties of war without bm. m | 
a “wartime emergency” mentality. 

The Failure of Administration Arguments — 

Factual and Legal 

At any given phase the majority of protesters clalif 
readiness to be reconciled to the government if certain »jw 
tions could be satisfactorily answered. The mood ol inl- 
and estrangement that has increasingly characterized 
anti-war movement has had much to do with the failing 
provide answers which satisfied them. Protesters who read il 
Geneva Accords of 1954 expressed puzzlement at Presnl 
Johnson’s description of the aim of U.S. policy as “ol 
vance of the 1954 agreements which guaranteed the indcp* 
dence of South Vietnam,” 8 since the Geneva Accords nu 
no mention of South Vietnam and indeed provide a time I Mi 
for the reunification of the northern and southern parts ol i! 
country. 9 Similarly, the government claim that we arc 
Vietnam to guarantee self-determination has not proved ci 
ible to many students of the post-Geneva period, in wliM 
Premier Diem explicitly refused to follow the election pi on 
dures laid down in the Accords. 10 Students of the Viet run 
situation who observed that the 1965 State Department Will! 
Paper omitted any mention of the elections pointed out Hill 
the Department’s Blue Book of 1961 had praised the Soul! 
Vietnamese government for avoiding the “well-laid trap’ t 
the proposed elections. 11 The 1965 version did not even lo«»l 
consistent with itself, since the claim of massive North ViiH 
namese military involvement over a five-year period wm 
backed with only twenty-three biographical sketches o 
“North Vietnamese” prisoners, seventeen of whom were, i 
fact, bom in South Vietnam. As books about the war prolii 
erated, growing numbers of Americans began to leam ho* I 
the current Vietnamese situation had evolved from the unsi > 
ble conclusion of the Indochinese War, in which the Unitol 
States had openly supported French colonialism against tl 
Vietnamese. As more and more facts fell into place, incr 
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American citizens began to question whether 

i r lent was being truthful about its real purposes in 

Important part of the government’s case for in- 

■Mjlttm t Iml it was opposing a clear case of aggression 


fife | | nl| , .1 looked less impressive when the fact emerged 
M I'tr.t the 16,000 American “advisors” were opposing a 
movement that was at least 98 percent mdige- 

Ki Vietnamese. 12 As regime after regime in Saigon 

I m .!■■ tiled more and more likely that it was the , 

the Viet Cong, which survived only as a result of 

JhM. As a Saigon official reportedly told New 

limit correspondent Charles Mohr: 

Ii.hIIv. wc are not strong enough now to compete with 

inmaists on a purely political basis. They are organ- 

1,, I .lisciplined; the noncommunists are not— we do not 

pi. mi v large, well organized political parties and we do n 
i«i imvii unity . 13 

„ , „ tin; political nature of the NLF, and its relation to 
Urn. the Buddhist Thich Nhat Hanh wrote: 

majority of the people in the Front are not Commu- 

BW . | hey are patriots, and to the extent that they are under 
„ . in, , lion of the Communists, it is an unconscious accep- 
, ..... ,,f control, not allegiance to Communist ideology. I 

II is a hard fact for Americans to face, but it is a fact 

din more Vietnamese their troops succeed in killing, and 

the force they introduce into Vietnam, the more 

,.h they destroy the very thing they are trying to build. 

I, does the Front itself gam in power and allegiance, 

t,, i i ommunism is increasingly identified by the peasants 
Ml, patriot ism and takes an increasingly influential role in 
»!,« .in i clion of the Front . 14 

while most peace advocates were wining to concede the 
, i dependency on the North Vietnamese government, 

, ii any, could accept the theory, reiterated by Secretary 
i i „n,l others, that the insurgents in South Vietnam were 
. y |„ K out a master plan drawn up in Peking. 15 Too much 
known about indigenous grievances behind the fighting, 
i, fusal to implement the Geneva Accords, the American 
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replacement of French power in protection of the ul.i \ 
namese ruling class, the excesses of the Diem regim, , 
internment and torture of dissenters, the persecution h h 
C atholics, and the restoration of a feudal landholding < 
ture. There were, to be sure, comparable factors in the sJ 
Korea of Syngman Rhee, but they had seemed insignilui 
when set against North Korea’s aggression. Moreover I 
Korea the United States fought as part of a United Nm. , 
force which lent moral and political support that was noi M 
absent in Vietnam. 

Moreover, in the years since 1950 Communism hml H 
the image of a monolithic force of conquest. The Sino-S, »« 
dispute, the fragmentation of the East European bloc. <1 
U.S. government’s own efforts at detente with Russ in. J 
served to undermine the official picture of Diem’s oppom .4 
as an invading army equipped and dispatched by “wJ 
communism.” Indeed, the statistics offered in the 1965 WM 
Paper, “Aggression from the North,” left an implication lid 
nearly all the enemy’s military equipment must have been i< 
traduced mto Vietnam (in disregard of the Geneva terms i if 
the United States. 16 

The issue of the legality of American intervention I 
Vietnam 17 has been a continual irritant to American 
protesters, and the government’s claims in this area have bcJ 
repeatedly challenged. President Johnson’s repeated assent 
that three Presidents . . . have committed themselves imf 
have promised to help defend this small and valmj 
nation” 18 seemed to many students and protesters to be a s« 
rious misrepresentation of the attitude of President EisoiJ 
hower toward the Diem government and at best an alius J 
to informal plans rather than to binding commitments. 16 iJ 
stead of satisfying critics of the war, government appeals J 
the Geneva settlement focused attention on our refusal J 
sign the Accords and our installation of the Diem regime J 
the hope of preventing the implementation of their provM 
sions. Nor have critics been placated by retroactive citatioJ 
of the SEATO pact, which does not seem to them to justili 
the unilateral measures taken in defense of the South Viei. 
namese regime. 26 The administration’s references to the U.NJ 


Itti similarly failed to placate critics who saw in- 

£**«■•« i« * hclwecn t he document and American actions. 

of I lie Vietnam War have long argued that it 
1 S ( onstitution, which grants Congress the sole 
^H9»«r «*• make war. One possible retort is that made by 
pin of State Nicholas Katzenbach, who told the 

m*'* • HM'Ign Relations Committee on August 17, 1967, 
P M«r * ♦♦mlliutional clause at issue “has become outmoded 
i ** national arena.” 21 

(In mm. i » (iNital line of reasoning, however, is that Con- 
pN »**Mrd the President full power to make war in the 
(pt'« Gulf Resolution of August 7, 1964, when he was au- 
-»»• *! io take all necessary measures to repel any armed 
again*! the forces of the United States and to prevent 
#» n g Minion.” 22 This broad interpretation of the resolu- 
te • mm- fining has been explicitly repudiated by some of the 
!*«+»«* who voted for it (e.g., Senator Gaylord Nelson) 23 
floor sponsor of the resolution, Senator Fulbright, 
»Ml.^nucntly described his sponsoring role as something 
f • * 0 * r t more than anything I have ever done in my life.” 24 
W n . f III* h have been fortified by the researches of Senator 
Fttffctighl »od others into obscurities surrounding the back- 
I and nature of the Tonkin Gulf incidents. 25 These crit- 
*4 Mm* hided that the attacks on the Maddox and the Turner 
h % not wholly unprovoked, and that the administration 
i f |H»>Mi'd a good deal of compromising knowledge in press- 

# lm Immediate passage of the resolution. Furthermore, it 
* * ••• * ii widely reported that the substance of the Tonkin 

had been drafted long before the Tonkin incidents 

• M» i id, thus giving rise to speculation that the subsequent 
** escalation had been decided upon earlier — in fact, 

pltt| Ihc period when President Johnson was denouncing 
Mf.i Goldwater’s “reckless” recommendation of the same 
.*• »-.iiirs.'* ! ' 1 Whatever the merits of this obscure case, the 
•Ml war Ncgment of American opinion has had ample incen- 
•« f in clcpreciate the Tonkin Resolution. 

1 tins anyone seeking to understand the anti-war movement 
ihc occasional willingness of peace activists to defy the 
» .* should bear clearly in mind the widely held opinion in 
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the anti-war movement that the war itself is illegal 
tion of the Constitution, the XJ.3NL Charter, and nm 
treaties. 

Implicit in all above is the fact that the embittered \ 
sphere of the peace movement must also be seen in tin * 
text of the so-called credibility gap. On every aspect < i « 
war — -the explanation of its origins, characterization <>t i 
role, praise of the South Vietnamese regime and its pi*-, 
toward democracy, description of the unfailing succc *•» < 
American military operations, minimization of civilian 
ualties, astronomical “body counts,” 27 and denials of t •> 
and neutral gestures toward negotiation — the American 
ment has been charged with duplicity by many of those 
disagree with its policies. And this effect was heightened 
the coupling of American assurances of willingness to ncj- 
ate with renewed escalations. James Reston expressed - 
confusion of many Americans when he asked, “Do these i 
icies complement one another or cancel each other out? I >« 
half a war offensive and half a peace offensive . . . add up 
a whole policy or no policy?” 28 When all shades of misgivn * 
about the war were scorned as cowardly and unpatriotic- if 
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ilml would enable them to doubt their own gov- 
...... .Ion of what was happening. 

4 i,„;lor favoring the movement’s growth has 

I of many highly placed persons to go al 8 

, »t ration poheies and assertions. Senate doves 

L , .. i ,,lb right, Morse, Hatfield, McGovern Gruemng, 

£ , lv! Mansfield, Hartke, and McCarthy proved 

......... votive to further dissent and they were s0 

, I in criticism by “hawks” like Symington, Steam , 

, While some members of the Kennedy admrnis- 

t n.v.-.l in office under President Johnson mdh^edto 

, , policy, many others did not; men ^ G »h 

Kennan, Schlesinger, Sorenson, and Hilsma 
the widespread feeling that Presiden 
; r, iiiivr handled things differently. Influential war corre- 
i( nil like Neil Sheehan, Malcolm Browne , David 

«. Richard Halberstam, Peter Arnett, and ffie ^e 

, i . all also had an important hand m shaping pub^ 

„ „s did the columns of Walter Lippmann Disillu 
veterans like Don Duncan, rebels within the armed 
. . , „ kc Ronald Lockman and Howard Levy, y°™g draft 


timidity of “nervous nellies” and “cussers and doubters’ I i< lacing jail, firsthand . Services 

•>» *** disagreement into ,»ge. -»* and d»- 


disagreement into rage. 

Opinion Leaders , the Media, and the Spread of 
Anti-War Sentiment 

It may well be asked how the peace movement was abk 
sustain confidence in its own view of the war when the ad I 
ministration consistently challenged that view. One importaml 
part of the answer is that television thrust the citizenry imol 
vicarious attendance on the battlefield every day. The docul 
mentary material gathered by reporters and cameramen h;u| 
been consistently more eloquent than the military dispatch 
(known in the Saigon press corps as “The Five O’Clock Fol- 
lies” and recently referred to by an “American official” 
“vaudeville performances ... so often produc[ing] antago 
nism and incredulity” 30 ). This is the most fully reported war 
in history; one could go further and say that this is the only 
war in which millions of citizens in their homes have been 
granted access to immediate experience and background 


, wished foreigners like U Thant, Pope Paul, Gunnar Myr 

I Arnold Toynbee, all gave encouragementocnUcs 

. the war. By 1968 the opinion polls declaredthat 
Mii.ili minority had become a majority (see Chart I -2). 

. i,n is not to say, however, that advocates of negoffided or 

withdrawal had become a majority. Charts u z 


iil.ihral 
i II I show 


5UUW that while “doves” came very close to out- 

-ring “hawks,” they could not by “Ives haw pro- 

,,1 the overwhelmingly negative popul J 8 

involvement in Vietnam was ^staken * 

,,„ of some consequence, since it shows that he movemen 

. ivmporarily aided by segments of opmion ffi^ cmdd not 

, been counted on for contmued support if they 
„ waged more successfully. The “anti-war majon^ » 

citizens who disapprove or 


»!nih not 
tin gover 


what it seems, for many 
rnment’s policies might welcome an 


intensification of 
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the same policies if they believed that more efficient , 
woiald be forthcoming. More people believe the wa, 
been mistaken” than regard themselves as “doves.” 

men* "'Price 1 of <1,. 
made a mistake sending troopfto SfhHn vLTnTmr y ° U thi " k " 



August *65 
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December ’67 
January ’68 
February ’68 (early) 
February ’68 (late) 
March ’68 
April ’68 

October ’68 (early) 


Hawk 

52% 

56 

61 

58 

41 

41 

44 


Dove 

35% 

28 

23 

26 

42 

41 

42 


No Ofln 
13 % 
16 
16 
16 

17 

18 
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Hiion.N, and his abolition of village elections. “Many 
i. vnlutionists in the South,” it stated, “were not neces- 
i iiiniminist to begin with, but rather anti-Saigon and 
iiieiii " It challenged the administration’s account of the 
Mt < # ul I incidents, tracing them, as earlier anti-war crit- 
|m) »■*•! l«» an American-sponsored naval raid by South Viet- 
*hi|>N against North Vietnamese radar and naval in- 
And it spelled out the costs of the war — the actual 
rosi.s, such as $300,000 for each dead Vietnamese 
to be an enemy soldier, and the costs in American 
M*‘Mlh» the devastation of Vietnam, and the weakening of 
unity and morale. Many activists were startled to 
ilu Republican Party on their side, but this was within 
A* IhiiIi of the American political calendar. 

Mm the same day that the Blue Book appeared, the Wall 
Journal declared the war unwinnable and likened it to 
*• tiu urable disease.” And indeed, the New York stock 
»4oi responded with great enthusiasm when President 
i tiumnii announced his revision of bombing policy on March 
M I'JMK. In record trading, the market rose sharply. Finan- 
» ,i analysts estimated that the President’s decision not to run 
i •» * selection was probably less important than the prospect 
i lower interest rates and a redress of the balance-of-pay- 
mm dilliculties which the war had exacerbated. 31 “ ‘Peace is 
••mII! nil,' summed up the general response of the executives 
Imm i viewed.” 82 

I hr ( ' nurse of the War 


It was not altogether coincidental that dissent reached J 
peak in the election year of 1968. The Senate Republic! 
Policy Committee decided in early 1967 that peace sen tin, 
would be a decisive factor in the next Presidential elect in,] 
accordingly, a ninety-one-page Republican Blue Book, 77,1 
War m Vietnam, was issued in May, 1967, embracing neu.ll 
all the contentions of the peace movement. Instead of rep, 
mg the customary calls for early victory, the Blue Bo, , 
frankly located the source of the Vietnam War in Prenn 
lems refusal to hold free elections, his religious and po. „ 


Ml all ingredients of anti-war sentiment, there can be little 
•i ••••lit llien that one has been paramount: the course of the 

• *» Itself. Presumably a brief and successful assault against 

rnemy in Vietnam could not have aroused sustained criti- 
t'«n in this country; there is nothing in the previous history 

• •f American interventions to suggest otherwise. Never before 
!• "I Hie American public been offered so many official predic- 

• mis not borne out by events or been given so much docu- 
nirntary evidence of military and political frustration. Even- 
« » n»lly, government optimism produced a deep skepticism in 
lb* public. Critics like Robert F. Kennedy commented that in 


I 




ill* III 
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view of statistics released by this country, “it would sec, , 

ViM c ” 8 »»« nU ’ sir. 

r: ” toc ts T of win 

fighting?” 33 Oth^rc | j * * * * Who, then, is doinr . 
iignung/ others asked why, if the war was so one , 

was it lasting so long? Why were South Vietnamese des 
m the order of 100,000 a year? a, Why w“e 2Z " 
nd even cities becoming less instead of more secure? < i 
Holhngworth, writing in the conservative London Daly 
sraph on November 2, 1968, estimated that the fuel 

nLt e 2?00 e viU admmiSt d atiVe C0Dtr01 ° f 1;8 °° ° f S 0 ”" 1 V ' 

“Indeed Sat ^ 8 ’°° 0 ° f its n > 650 ban, In. 
indeed, Saigon admimsters less than eight million ol m 

ssxsr V 7 mmoa and ° f « ■ 

rpi o o P r:;vSL p r‘ mm, “ y ’**■* » -» «—» B 

.n™£u“ n i,“ F a m,sb ' b °“ • 

losers. 36 0 ^ e ^ enc ^ w h° are the greatest 

Understandably, the greater part of American public inter 
f t Was Centered OJQ th e vicissitudes of our own troops Gr 

E rj? sr “s* “ c ““ m x sz 

tne tall of 1967 and again of Khe Sanh in the eieln 
months preceding July, 1968; but the strategic significance^ ,i 

iTiirr.,"? reponed ,o bav « d “ d » «■. 
bjrcvjr„ 7 ; I ^ t 8 v h D s, T °'" “ c,udins ,he , 

later N.1 U 875 ’ the h'h was abandoned ten days I 

who\ZT P Tu WCre M1 ° f bitter c °mments from Gl’s 
been necessity. 1 r ° USh ^ ^ wondered why it had | 

strike Til dragged on ’ media commentators began to 

a ed LI r7e T* ^ Ci ° ffi ’ S ^ F ° recast for ^ 

tated that The American people must get used to the idea 
of American troops there for the next Ive, ten or Shtee" 

i H'S II 
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|tu> .South Vietnamese army is badly trained and badly 
i find its officers are more interested in politics and 
If N NrWs and World Report, on March 6, 1967, de- 
tl iIm- failure of such massive sweeps as Operation Junc- 
t Ify, Mini asked rhetorically, “Is victory possible?” In 
♦ • »( 1967, R. W. Apple of the New York Times wrote 
PftttMoulinurily pessimistic series of evaluative essays 
*m h headings as “Growing Signs of a Stalemate.” 

MmM tiimlysts agreed that the Tet Offensive of early 1968 
jplM bn a serious reassessment of the American position in 
MHmhi Itevorly Deepe remarked in the Christian Science 
Mtmihn (February 3, 1968), “The Communists’ three-day 
ip* *•>« , . . has opened up the possibility of the United 
Imim luting its first major war in history.” The Tet Offensive 
putt lo have marked the nadir of official credibility in the 
mind, after which the government’s statements about 
giadually became more modest. The American public 
* m imilmindly upset, as Chart II-4 makes plain. Public skep- 
*» i«m was epitomized in the Herblock cartoon showing an 

* "'ll* *tu officer turning out communiques (“We now have 
to hill iat ive. . . . The enemy offensive has been foiled. . . . 
pMd. s, we knew about it in advance”) in the wrecked head- 

* '''i' ll of the American mission. “Everything’s okay,” he 
Mi** nn the phone, “ — they never reached the mimeograph 

** him-.” Conceivably the skepticism was wrong, but its ex- 
M*mu i' helps to show why the domestic peace movement con- 
to gather strength. 

I hr 1*11 ght of Dr aft- Age Men 

r very thing that has been said thus far is pertinent to an 
standing of the way many draft-eligible young men felt 
-*•1 I eel about the war. For them, however, the overriding 
>immtion was not merely whether to lend approval to the 
'•m iican effort, but whether to lend it their bodies and per- 
t* t heir lives. There have always been conscientious paci- 
ff »!*, but the Vietnam War has been the first to produce a siz- 

* i- number of draft resisters , men willing to spend several 
' ns in federal prison rather than fight in a particular war 

(Nil 1 1 icy considered immoral. The attitude of Congress, the 
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Service System, and the courts has been that such 
>uo indeed criminals; as the prosecutor of George 
who received four years in prison for draft refusal, 
j***«l ”< rimes of conscience are more dangerous than 

of greed and passion.” Conscientious objection was re- 
only if the objector could swear that he opposed war 
|i *«y form, as a result of convictions arising from religious 
iHhfiftg unci belief. 36 On October 26, 1967, the national di- 
Ift **♦» of Selective Service recommended that local draft 
Insuc punitive reclassifications to unruly peace 
ifetHiiofttriitors. 37 The effect of such measures, when combined 
whii (he impression made by the war itself, was to drive some 
t * u men into open resistance, others out of the country, 
•od utill others into seeking occupational and educational de- 
•mhmmiIii. 

I fin announcement in early 1968 that most such defer- 
»t.»nu would be cancelled made the issue of cooperation or 
m*mm ooperation inescapable for large numbers of youths who 
MpjioAod the war. Even before that announcement, 22 percent 

i l ho respondents to a survey of Harvard senior men said 
would go into exile or jail, rather than serve in the army; 

• i percent disapproved of the conduct of the war. 38 And the 
pMjhirc of such young men forced many of their elders to 
! I mono whether to lend them moral support or allow them to 
to* generally regarded as disgraced felons. It is often alleged 

I I men like Dr. Spock, the Reverend Mr. Coffin, and the 
hi olhers Berrigan have urged resistance upon the young, but 
•heir actions can also be interpreted as having been taken in 
r«nponse to such resistance and in sympathy with it. The con- 
vh lion and sentencing of these men has served to multiply 
support for their position. Here again the Vietnam War has 
I ii l reduced a new and surprising element into American 
public life. 

Military Tactics and the War Crimes Issue 

In attempting to understand how such a reversal of tradi- 
tional attitudes could have been effected, historians of this pe- 
nod will surely put stress on the peculiarly vivid impression 
•hat the tactics of the Vietnam War have made on the public, 
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t' hie ?,‘ h u r ° U8h television Napalm in particl,, . 

touched the imagination of the public, as in the follow,,, , 
cnption by Martha Gellhorn in the Ladies Home Jo, . 
January, 1967: 

I s?w th for C t h h ldr fi en X Ward ° f the Qui Nhon Provincial 

!; S T.f h ! first tlme what na P alm does - A child of 7 II 

had burned F :ye f ar ° ldS j i ay in the cot by the door- Ni„',. 

looked 1 Tike 311(1 back and one band. The burned M 

stretched o„i K en ’/ a ^- meat; the fingers of his band w, „ 
him for wefa’hi ™-^ , ngl f, A scrap of cheesecloth cove,,, I 
an emaci^d h id S mtol f rabIe ’ but so is air. His grandfatlu ,. 
the chiW A d welt man half b Hnd witb cataract, was tend!,,, 
hlk Th/ ag0 napaIm bombs were dropped on the,, 
toX The ri oId “ an , earned his grandson to the near, | 
iair hV™,? ’ homeless, sick with weariness and de 

grandson eVery mOVe ° f the smal > rac ked body of h„ 

Or again, the account by Richard E. Perry, M.D., in R,,l 
book, January, 1967: 

do n0t use na P alm : we do. ... I have been 
an orthopedic surgeon for a good number of years. . But 

V?ernam COUld have prepared me for my encounters will, 
Vietnamese women and children burned by napalm It wa 

ned n flefli e One f0r '****«- to *» ^ smell the bla"- 
ened flesh. One continues for days afterward getting sick 

never ^ 80 ,ong > ™ em ory. And one 

palm-burned cSldS *** ° f ^ Si,ent > Sufier “8 na- 

Widely available reports like these may help to explain 

great and use «*Palm became almost as 

which Tt 1SSU ? f X aPt, ' war activists as the total war policy to 

infuriated^ 11 fF 01613 ' Moreover ’ dissenters were particularly 

their all J perceptlon tha t government responses to 

tation hn h °, C ' Vilian b0mbing ’ use of 8« apd fragmen- 
ation bombs and the depopulating of whole districts usually 

consisted in denial of the facts-followed later by partial or 

NewToTr* Wh X’ 35 “ 1116 Case of Harrison Salisbury’s 
fi th • \ meS dlspatches from Hanoi in December, 1966, 
urther denial would no longer be believable. The seriousness 


M lM»|»«iitnncc of these allegations to the anti-war movement 
Mimgi I** underestimated. Dissenters pointed to treaties ban- 
pp| warfare, and to numerous international conventions re- 
mistreatment of prisoners, use of chemical warfare, 
iM Mtmcnt or deportation ... of civilian population from 
territory . . . wanton destruction of cities, towns or 
■KUiim,” etc. 41 Indeed, the “war crimes” issue has been of 
fepftfi«l importance in the drift of many protesters toward a 
•«**», u of personal resistance — appealing to the principle of 
i hm ter of the Nuremberg Tribunal that “The fact that 
|*| end ant acted pursuant to the order of his Government 
*m iif it superior shall not free him from responsibility.” 42 
tin i Ison Salisbury’s reports of the effect of American 
i 'Milling on the population of North Vietnam constituted one 
mI the major episodes in the growth of the anti-war move- 
hm mI, Hut the much greater devastation of South Vietnam 
**« ii subject of public concern as soon as major American 
Munitions began in 1965. As Charles Mohr remarked from 
in the New York Times of September 5, 1965, “This 
U •Imtcgic bombing in a friendly, allied country. Since the 
\ m l Cong doctrine is to insulate themselves among the popu- 
lation and the population is largely powerless to prevent their 
ptnsrnce, no one here seriously doubts that significant num- 
*•» ii of innocent civilians are dying every day in South Viet- 
Mtim.” The same article continued: 

In [a] delta province there is a woman who has both arms 
burned off by napalm and her eyelids so badly burned that 
nltc cannot close them. When it is time for her to sleep her 
Intnily puts a blanket over her head. The woman had two of 
lie r children killed in the air strike which maimed her last 
April and she saw five other children die. She was quite dis- 
passionate when she told an American, “More children were 
Killed because the children do not have so much experience 
and do not know how to lie down behind the paddy 
dikes.” 43 

It was no secret that peasant villages were more often de- 
stroyed by explicit command than by mistake; as Secretary of 
Ibc Navy Paul Nitze explained in defense of village-burning, 
“Where neither United States nor Vietnamese forces can 
maintain continuous occupancy, it is necessary to destroy 
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those facilities.’’ 44 The same tactical considerations , 
dictated the policy of occasional “sweeps” such as Opn u, 
Cedar Falls and Operation Junction City. The Iron In 
campaign of January, 1967, was explicitly designed to », 
an inhabited section of the countryside uninhabitahl. i 
effect was described vividly in Jonathan Schell’s book / , 
Village of Ben Sue, and more succinctly by prizewmiiing , . 
respon ent Peter Arnett: “Burning homes, crying chil.li 
frightened women, devastated fields, long lines of slov 
moving refugees.” 45 A later A.P. report from Saigon ,i. 
scribed the general strategy of which such episodes partook 

V/ U ! ed States high command, preoccupied for two 
years with hunting down North Vietnamese regulars, now 

where 8 theTne the P°P“lated valleys and lowland . 

wbere the enemy wields potent political influence and gets hr 

«*““• “OK* <» by to rci 

of chromcaily Commumst areas, followed up with scorche i 

mIfPri°r ratl0n ^ ^ deny enemy troops a11 food - shelter, and 
matenal support. Central highland valleys are bring denuded 

ih the Wh Pe ° Ple r “ 8in8 the Com munist war zono 

Sndv fn th h ,\ a f V t been rf? Ved - Some American observers rc 
long hated and f f Delta say that the Vietnamese Army, 
long hated and feared, now is regarded as less of a threat to 
the countryside than the Americans.** eat lo 

There was, of course, terrorism on both sides of the Viet 
nam War, but the domestic peace movement did not regard 
the enemy s practices as justifying our own. Indeed, there an 
peared to be a qualitative difference. That the enemy could 
end mto the population necessarily resulted in more indir 
criminate assaults from the American side. Whereas the NI I 
might assassinate a village chief, the Americans would be 
more likely to destroy the village itself with 500-pound 
bombs, helicopter gunships, riot gas to smoke the inhabitants 
out of hiding, and cluster bomb units to finish them off. 

A dispassionate and expert account of air weaponry and 
tactics can be found in Frank Harvey, Air War— Vietnam, a 
book written with the cooperation of U.S. Navy and Air 
Force officers.*? One learns from Harvey not only the range 
of the American arsenal and the manner in which targets are 
chosen by forward air controllers, but also the sort of atti- 
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* J* *i pilots and helicopter gunners need to cultivate. 


)i wit* fortunate that young pilots could get their first 
!#.*«* ..I combat under the direction of a forward air control- 
ii t*v»M n flat country in bright sunshine where nobody was 
& mHiiK hack with high-powered ack-ack. He learns how it 
pit to drop bombs on human beings and watch huts go up 
t* « hull of orange flame when his aluminum napalm tanks 
into them. He gets hardened to pressing the fire but- 
♦ .> .uni cutting people down like little cloth dummies, as 
- * sprint frantically under him. He gets his sword bloodied 
I Hm imigher things to come. 48 

* ♦ t. Information as this, widely disseminated in a paperback 
few * , understandably contributed to the peace movement. 

ifitnllwly, the revelation of the use of chemical and gas 
- * i ni ** strengthened the movement. “Dr. Jean Mayer, a 
** ii id nutrition expert reported that crop-poisoning chemi- 
s l*. ul little effect on mobile enemy soldiers, but the tactics 
u -novation worked effectively against small children, preg- 
i h*i women, the aged, and the sick.” 49 The AAAS and other 
i rut lllc groups expressed concern over the impact of large- 
i d. use of herbicides, especially in Vietnam. The Depart- 
Mi of Defense commissioned and published a report on the 
\ Mitum defoliation and crop destruction program which was 
•**d«nod to silence its critics. 50 This report provoked the fol- 

• * lug response from Thomas O. Perry of the Harvard Uni- 
ftifclly Forest: 

Through the simple process of starvation, a land without 
uo'cn foliage will quickly become a land without insects, 
without birds, without animal life of any form. News photo- 
umphs and on-the-spot descriptions indicate that some areas 
hu vo been sprayed repeatedly to assure a complete kill of the 
vegetation. There can be no doubt that the DOD is, in the 
•hurt run, going beyond mere genocide to biocide. It com- 
mandeered ... a sufficient amount [of chemicals] to kill 97 
per cent of the aboveground vegetation on over 10 million 
acres of land (about 4 million hectares) — an area so big that 
It would require over 60 years for a man to walk on each 
acre. 51 


I lie use of poisonous chemicals to destroy civilian crops is in 
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the class of prohibited belligerent actions recognized 1 H 
U.S. Army’s own Field Manual, FM 27-10, Sect. 37. \m<i •> 
New York Times pointed out in an editorial of Man I* 

1965, that the “nonlethal” gas which Secretary McN.n.. *1 

belatedly announced we were using in Vietnam “can be i 41 
to the very young, the very old, and those ill with hcail ... 41 
lung ailments.” 62 (The use in war of “asphyxiating, pni .. | 
ous, or other gases” is prohibited by a number of im< I 
tional agreements, notably the Geneva Protocol ol I ' 

which the United States signed but did not ratify.' ,:i ) I *. 
placid Americans were affected when, during the early w I 
of 1968, American forces attempted to dislodge gucinili|| 
from Hue, Ben Tre, and Saigon itself by saturation bonib.ml I 
ments of heavily populated areas. “We had to destroy the * I 
in order to save it,” said one American officer in a mn* i. 
quoted remark about Ben Tre. 

The South Vietnamese Regime 

The fact that the South Vietnamese government ’ (or y."' 
ernments — there have been ten since 1963) lent encoui ■ 
ment to such assaults against the South Vietnamese popula 
tion directed interest to the question of which social fore* * 
were being favored by the American presence. Despite tlu* 
rapid turnover at the top, critics saw the faction best pr** 
tected by U.S. power to be that which was opposed to full 
Vietnamese independence in the days of the Indochine * 
War. The New York Times , in an editorial of October 1 1 , 

1966, raised the possibility that “if the United States ‘win.* 
this war, it will be for the old ruling classes,” 64 and Asi.ia 
scholar George McT. Kahin has discussed “the understand 
able tendency for many South Vietnamese to regard m 
American-supported Saigon regime as having a good deal in 
common with its French-supported predecessor — particularly 
when almost every senior army officer and the overwhelming 
majority of top civilian officials collaborated with the 
French.” 66 Most Americans who were disturbed about the 
war stressed certain features of the Saigon regime: religion 
persecution, corruption and inefficiency, reluctance to under 
take full mobilization or to participate in dangerous opera- 
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few i ih’nn to have the war extended by the Americans, 

*.l .I* • lions, press censorship, laws forbidding advocacy 

f* urn, arbitrary imprisonment of dissenters, summary 

L do. Most important than any of these tendencies 

was the relationship of the regime to the peasant 
who make up an overwhelming majority of the pop- 

I., some peasants, “pacification” meant death To 
. ,1 ..wnmnlN, it meant the American-sponsored return of ab- 

...... (lords who would collect rents as high as 60 per- 

#tl( * ilcc crop and “extort back rents for the time they 

, vict Cong.” 66 Indeed, American backmg of the 

Z , Ullords may, in the final analysis of this war, turn out 

i.avu |, con more decisive for its outcome than all the mifi- 
» - , ti mi jh’ ments taken together. 

1 1 ,„ ic « son this aspect of the war deserves mention in a 
„...u ,.f the American peace movement is that a negative as- 
-m of the Saigon government has formed part of the 
, mi, education of many demonstrators. If, as Representa- 
, i ic mid Ford charged, Americans were being asked to 
, , v more to make Saigon interests richer and the Viet- 

people more completely dependent on us,” 6 ’ and 1 

p, .tiller Ky was correct in saying that the Communists are 
.I,,., i n> (he people’s yearnings for social justice and an mde- 

lent national life than our Government,” 68 then it was 

Mliirnl for large numbers of Americans to ask themselves 
*l,y wo were willing to deliver and receive so much suffering 

1., i, PC p that government from being overthrown. Even Secre- 
, . i v Clifford has recently criticized the Saigon government. 
Ih, Impatience was felt much earlier by critics of the war, 
„.,.l for reasons previously discussed, the official explanations 
In terms of fostering self-determination, honoring commit- 
m. nlH, and preventing world conquest left many citizens un- 

Hilled. In the absence of government arguments acknow - 
, . ij-mp our support of Vietnamese feudalism or our long- 
, miue interests in Southeast Asia, dissenters were left to draw 
il.rii own inferences. Some concluded that we were preparing 

1.. r war with China. Some, taking note of our $1,600,000,000 
Iiiikc construction program in Vietnam, decided that we had 
mi intention of abandoning such an investment in the event 
ul a truce. 
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Young Americans began paying attention to those • 
Leftists” who had been saying for years that the I 1 
States, with its vast foreign investments and its deploy m« d 
troops around the globe, was, in fact, the expansionr.i j .. 
to be most feared. Even a respected leader like Scn;» i» >i i « I 
bright suggested that “America is showing some signs of M 
fatal presumption, that over-extension of power and imnimB 
which brought ruin to ancient Athens, to Napoleonic I 
and to Nazi Germany.” 69 And the late Martin Luther ). 

Jr., felt compelled to call his government “the great pum 
of violence in the world today.” 60 For many, disapproval 
the American role in Vietnam spilled over into scruliny 4m 
our attitude toward numerous oligarchies in Latin Amnu^B 
Asia, and southern Europe. The concept of a “Free Wml4® 

devoted to “democracy” began to look faulty, and the In J 

of the Cold War was reassessed as a power struggle mi tan | 
than as a morality play. 

Even the term “imperialism,” once the exclusive propntfl 
of sloganeers of the left and right, gained currency as .» - I 
spectable characterization of American behavior. 1 1 * I 

argued that we had become the world’s major countenvwi- 1 
lutionary power, prepared, as Secretary Rusk announced, in I 
intervene anywhere with or without treaty commitments. II t« I 
Secretary’s exact words, spoken before the Senate Prepaml I 
ness Committee on August 25, 1966, were as follows: “N.* I 
would-be aggressor should suppose that the absence of a i ] 
fense treaty, Congressional declaration or U.S. military pi» I 
ence grants immunity to aggression.” 61 Many observers inW\ ' 
preted the Secretary’s statement as implying that no legal i 
straints would prevent the United States from forcefully im 
posing its will on other nations to prevent internal charii- 
The same observers argued that this influence was being con 
stantly exercised already in the form of economic and mill 
tary subsidies to fascist regimes, counterinsurgency training 
programs, and actual infiltration of other governments — ;i\ 
for example, in the successful placing of admitted CIA agent 
Antonio Arguedas in the Bolivian cabinet as Minister of tin- 
interior. 


i*. Scene 

’ the period of the Vietnam War there were other 

within the structure of American society tha 
. to radical dissent. The racial polarization de- 

l |„ the report of the Kemer Commission assumed 

f,.. hi|t proportions, and was worsened by the diversion 

Society” funds into war spending. The major politi- 

Ml did not prove very responsive to sentiment fo 

. ,iiul when a strong third party arose it drew strength 

i hatred and sword-rattling. The Vwtnam expendi- 

L.. which had possibly averted a recession ml965 ’ la 
,i nii United to a serious inflation. Moreover, critics felt that 
U ,f war expenditures, problems of conservation tra - 

* i ml pollution were neglected. Assassination haunted our 
.ahlh life and contributed to the feeling of despair and frus- 
i ulun which affected many in the anti-war movement. Uni- 
. ..hi, the unofficial headquarters of the peace movement 

hampered by federal research cutbacks and shaken by 
, protest which often focused on such war-related ac- 

, ,,s the development of biological warfare weapons. 

I in' anguish of many protesters was summed up m Senator 

• ..Ihiluht’s remark that we have become a “sick society. 

A ad we are engaged in a savage and unsuccessful war 

M *h»t poor people in a small and backward nation, he told 
,h. American Bar Association. “At home— largely because of 
neglect resulting from twenty-five years of preoccupation 
foreign involvements — our cities are exploding in vio en 

,-st against generations of social injustice.” « 2 

I hese facts and these feelings, then, provide the basis f 

I, '.standing how the anti-war movement emerged and grew 

why there was great skepticism about the war and why this 
.1, pticism might yield to frustration, anguish, and even des- 
,* ration. The significance of such an alienation from the pre- 

log national policy is made even more apparent when one 

i.msiders that the anti-war movement is largely composed of 
■ .arsons who, prior to Vietnam, would not have been thought 
hold such feelings. Thus we turn now to an examination of 
1 1 ic social bases of the anti-war movement. 
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The Social Bases of the Anti-War Movement 

Insofar as the anti-war movement has an ongoing mm. i 
ship, it can best be characterized along social as oppo • i t 
organizational lines. The most striking fact about the m - 
ment, and its most obvious handicap, is that it has had !<■ *i 
largely on middle-class professionals and preprofession ;» I m ' 
dents. The worker-student collaboration that surface! 
France in the spring of 1968 seems remote from the Am- * 
can scene. Labor officials such as George Meany and I 
Lovestone have taken more “hawkish” positions than n<# 
Johnson administration, and the AFL-CIO is known to I*# 
working closely with government agencies in such project 
the surreptitious combating of leftism in affiliated I ..iih 
A merican unions. With notable exceptions, rank-and ni* 
American workingmen have not supported the peace niov. 
ment, either because they felt that the war was necessary .m l 
justified or because they disliked the style of the most colm 
ful protesters, or because they were outside the institution* 
where an anti-war consensus was allowed and encouraged, » . 
because they had friends or relations in the service wlun/» 
they felt they had to “support” by supporting the war, or si in 
ply because they have in a fundamental way become the mo t 
conservative of political actors — they tend to follow the lemi 
of government, especially if the government is supported In 
the unions. Workingmen, like businessmen, were made un 
easy by such side effects of the war as inflation and high 
taxes, but they were largely indifferent to arguments couched 
in terms of disillusionment with the Cold War or violations in 
international law. To the degree that the peace movemeni 
emphasized disarmament, sympathy with foreign guerrillas, 
and self-consciously anti-bourgeois styles of protest, it ac 
tually drove the labor movement away. The confusion ol 
many workers was revealed by the finding that some of them 
who had supported Robert Kennedy in the 1968 primary 
elections intended to vote for George Wallace in November. 

Within its middle-class and relatively well-educated base of 
strength, the peace movement seems to have drawn most 
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u ambers, students, and clergy. It would be facile 

m Hh r , niegorics the movement’s mind, body, and con- 
i* . lively, but there is some truth to such a de- 
I .♦ lb, teachers were instrumental in learning and 
known the history of American involvement in Viet- 
,, „h.i in engaging government spokesmen in debate. Stu- 

* * funned this function, too, and in addition they pro- 
i tin confrontational tactics and the sheer numbers of 

# ihhhMi iitors that could keep up continual pressure on 

M. opinion. And the clergy raised moral issues and often 
jfcaiMttil/ed l hem with bold acts of individual protest. Each of 
,4 ^ flu co groups deserves extra comment because of their 
4 .oh. live contributions. 

lli, i ole of teachers and of intellectuals generally has been 
)f HMimnl from the beginning of the movement. Although 
M.r.P w»»* ii good deal of scattered protest in 1964, many ob- 
fcci that the movement properly started with the 
1 U 65 , undertaking of college teach-ins — a tactic still 

■ . hut which seems to have been especially appropriate 

, 1 1 hi i period when less was known about the war and when 

militant forms of protest were unpalatable to many dis- 

* , i.i.i *4 . The teach-in was by nature a form of hesitation be- 
» . . n respectful inquiry and protest, and its campus setting 
Hipiiitni/.cd that objections to the war were still mostly on the 
iHi»|lectual plane. The failure of government “Truth Teams” 
t , ,u,iisly their college audiences, and sometimes their failure 
itppcur at all, gave a strong impetus to the further evolu- 
ii., 1 1 of campus protest. The enlistment of professors in ra- 
n, mill dialogue about the war was an ideal way of introduc- 
iHjr them into the movement’s work. 

Although intellectuals in America are not reputed to enjoy 
1 1 1, popular influence possessed by counterparts in Europe, 
M nci al factors favored their prominence in the Vietnam pro- 
i, ,i movement. The movement itself consisted largely of peo- 
|,|, who do pay attention to intellectuals, and the movement 
conceived its first task to be a scholarly one: to expose the 
, ontradictions and half-truths in the standard government ac- 
, 4 Mint of the war. The absence of widely respected left-of- 
• • liter political spokesmen made for a vacuum into which the 
Intellectuals were drawn. Professors like Noam Chomsky, 
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Staughton Lynd, Franz Schumann, and Howard /inn fl 
only disseminated information but also helped dcllni >1 
movement’s consciousness — as, for example, in I’ioIvmiiI 
Chomsky s influential essay, “The Responsibilily *4 1 
Intellectuals .” 64 Other academics who had held high p. >1 
within the Kennedy administration made less sweeping u l 
tiques of the war but had a large impact on public opinion 1 < I 
virtue of their defection from the official view; the same >1 
true of fomer policy advisers such as Marcus Raskin ...4 I 
Hans Morgenthau. And literary figures like Norman M.iil.iJ 
Mary. McCarthy, and Robert Lowell became increasm, J 
conspicuous as they participated in significant acts of pmi. •< ll 
and shared their reflections with readers who had folh. v iM 
their earlier work. 

The centrality of college students to the growth of nnii « I 
sentiment is generally recognized, and much effort has l>..tt| 
put into the task of explaining why this should be so. Revr .1 ■ 
ing investigations have been made into the rearing, family .n I 
titudes, and social background of the student genernll"«| 
which first entered American political life in the civil 14 I.U I 
movement of the early sixties and then turned to agitaii. ■„ I 
against the war and the universities . 65 But such an emplu i. I 
should not be used to undervalue the determinative infliu n * 1 
of the war itself. While justice for blacks has been a deeply 
held theme of conscience for a vanguard of middle-! I n. I 
white students, it has been outside the normal scope of Him 1 
lives; they have had to seek out battlefields in the Deep SouiN 
or in unfamiliar ghettos. The Vietnam War, by contrast, In. I 
directly affected them in several respects. Most obviously, sin 
dents have been subject to the draft; their academic studi 
have been haunted by the prospect of conscription and po.v.i 
ble death for a cause in which few of them believe. When (lit 
manpower needs of the war eventuated in the cancellation ..( 
many graduate deferments in early 1968, the anti-war move 
ment was naturally strengthened. From the beginning, how 
ever, the war had been an on-campus reality by virtue of tin 
presence of military and war-industry recruiters, the extensiv. 
cooperation of university institutes and departments will) 
Pentagon-sponsored research, the tendency of universities in 
award honorary degrees to public officials who are also 


i *1 spokesmen for the war, and, of course, the normal 
***M|*in jidnosphere of controversy and debate. By 1968, as 
k* • mi m pic in the Columbia rebellion, it was becoming diffi- 
**.i« it» distinguish the anti-war effort from the effort to re- 
NMti* i lie internal structure of the universities. 

♦ Migymen have been especially prominent in the peace 
M.M .mrnt in contrast to their relative silence during former 
Partly as a result of the decline of abstract theology 
*•«*! 1 1 to humanizing influence of figures like Pope John, 
fly because of their experience with nonviolent protest in 
♦M* i ivil rights movement, but above all because they found 
•Min mliy in reconciling the claims of religious doctrine with 
♦Mi* i In nands of the Vietnam War, religious leaders have in- 
. M .mlngly placed themselves in the opposition. As the most 
«Hlve group, Clergy and Laymen Concerned About Vietnam, 
i M m Mut'd in a position paper of early 1967: 

Each day we find allegiance to our nation’s policy more 
difficult to reconcile with allegiance to our God. . . . We add 
i mi i voice to those who protest a war in which civilian casual- 
iM'i are greater than military; in which whole populations are 
deported against their will; in which the widespread use of 
mi palm and other explosives is killing and maiming women, 

» Mildren, and the aged. . . . 

Such well-known clerics as William Sloane Coffin, Robert 
Mi A fee Brown, Philip and Daniel Berrigan, and even Martin 
I ul her King, Jr., associated themselves with the cause of 
•haft resistance, 66 while Cardinal Spellman was picketed by 
follow Catholics for his enthusiastic support of United States 
policy in Viet Nam. 67 Even President Johnson could not at- 
hnd church without risking exposure to an anti- Vietnam 
m u non — a new vicissitude among the many burdens of the 
Presidency. 

Another component of the peace movement deserves spe- 
rm! consideration, not so much for its decisive role as for its 
ful tire potential. The effort of white radicals to enlist black 
Americans in their ideological ranks is a long-standing fea- 
fure of American leftism, and has become a subject of gen- 
eral concern in the wake of the serious urban uprisings of the 
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past few years. People both within and outside the anlM . 
movement would like to assess the degree to which blai k , 
litical consciousness has been altered by participation in u. 
movement and by exposure to the war. This interest «.l 
has to do with the long-range prospect of black insun v. i,..„ 
rather than with any immediate hope of bringing the \ . 
nam War to an end. The question is not whether blacks v .u 
turn out in large numbers to demonstrate and march, I 
whether the issues of war protest will feed naturally into tit# 
so-called black liberation movement, as the issue of racial in 
tegration (insofar as it concerned white activists) to some «i. 
gree laid the groundwork for the anti-war movement itscll 
There are two opposite and perhaps equally plausible m 
terpretations. If attention is restricted to the overt involvi 
ment of blacks in the anti-war issues as defined by white i.uli 
cal and pacifists, little evidence can be found to indicate real I 
coalition. Insofar as they are militant, black Americans ;m j 
unsympathetic to the nonviolent ethic of the pacifists; insol ... 
as they are economically deprived, they desire the material 
goods which the radicals despise as tokens of an unjust ec«* 
nomic system; and insofar as movement tactics court expo 
sure to police billy clubs, blacks cannot work up the requisii* 
enthusiasm. Unlike the alienated middle-class whites, they al 
ready know what it means to be dealing with antagonistic p< » 
lice on a daily basis, and they find it difficult to appreciate 
the value of getting publicly clubbed so as to expose the sys 
tern’s latent violence. Nor, by and large, have blacks rushed 
willingly into open and principled draft resistance. Many ol 
them have been willing to risk death in Vietnam in exchange 
for the squalor and indignity of American ghetto life, and 
others who have preferred not to serve have not cared to pass 
two to five years in federal prison for this reason. Those who 
are oppressed from birth onward do not seek out occasions to 
prove their oppression. 

Many instances could be shown of the white movement’s 
failure to enlist blacks on a mass basis. In Oakland, Califor- 
nia, to take one example, Stop the Draft Week (October 
16—20, 1967) was planned to involve the ghetto community 


|| H mhlle'* confrontation tactics, but the blacks ended by hav- 
tM I Ml own separate rally and by largely avoiding the 
^mhh! showdown with the Oakland police, with whom they 

• idi emJy well acquainted. One should not be misled by 
U«- 1 (hat CORE and SNCC were among the earliest or- 

to oppose the war; positions taken in those days 
initially representative of a consensus reached among 
k «nd white activists. 68 As blacks developed their own 
(tan** of protest and began disaffiliating themselves from the 
teiuir movement, it became clear that Vietnam was a rela- 
** » lv minor issue, distant from the emergency of the Ameri- 

• i IflcN although, of course, related to it in numerous intan- 
piMn ways. 

I liaro is, however, another side to this question. The ab- 
•*Hi|(|on of black masses from white-sponsored rallies seems 
I*** noteworthy when one considers that the white working 
has also been poorly represented; it could well be that 
(In* movement, with its dominant strain of moral outrage and 
hu.'llcctuality, has neglected issues that would touch deprived 
Americans generally. Certainly there have been numerous 
from prominent blacks that Vietnam could become a 
major focus for ghetto discontent. Consider the fact that the 
limit beloved black man of modem times, Martin Luther 
I lug, Jr., found that in order to sustain his self-respect and 
ih. momentum of his organization (SCLC) he had to de- 
nounce the war and its racist aspects. 69 Consider also that one 

• •I I lie most prominent black athletes of the 1960’s, Muham- 
mad Ali, having been denied the status of a conscientious ob- 
j* t lor, has chosen draft resistance and faces a long prison 
I* i m. And Malcolm X, whose influence was not stilled by as- 
i as si nation any more than Dr. King’s was, spoke out forth- 
Oghtly against the Vietnam War in 1965 and drew lessons 
liom it about the guerrilla’s strategic advantages over the col- 
onizer. 

There have been several highly significant instances of 
black anti-Vietnam protest, but their significance seems 
largely to have been appreciated by “movement” whites 
ml her than by great numbers of blacks. A typical example 
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was the appearance of Private Ronald Lockman at I hr N* 
Politics convention in 1967, where he electrified the vim * 
tivists with the following statement: 

I am to report to Oakland, California, September I \ •• 
leave for Vietnam. My position on my orders is simply n i 
won’t go. I can’t go. I will not be used any longer. My li i. 

ing is back home in Philadelphia’s ghettos where I was I 

and raised. I will not be sent 10,000 miles away from hen 
to be used as a tool of the aggressors of the Vietnamese i • 
pie. I feel that it is time to follow my own mind and do wlmi 
I know is right. I think most of the fellows in my com pa ip, 
white and black, fear the war but they also fear the mililai 
structure. I think most of the guys in my company suppmi 
what I am doing. But they are afraid to take a stand, so I am 
asking for the support of people all over the nation and esp« 
daily black people, the black brothers and sisters, to join m< 
and support me in my struggle. 70 

Private Lockman was greeted with a tumultuous ovation, an i 
he was indeed given extensive support during and follow m 
his court-martial. However, despite similar individual in 
stances, black resistance to the war has not materialized on • 
large scale. 

Nevertheless, there are certain moments in the history of 
the anti-war movement that bear mention as possibly indie a I 
ing an emergent trend for blacks. One might add to the fort- 
going instances the expressions of resentment at Secretary nt 
Defense McNamara’s August, 1966, “salvage” plan for ghetm 
residents through military discipline, the refusal of Howaid 
University students to allow General Hershey of the Select iv. 
Service System to address them in March, 1967, Eartha Kin 
challenge to Mrs. Johnson at a White House luncheon, and 
perhaps most importantly, the refusal of forty-three black sol 
diers to be transported to Chicago in anticipation of possible 
rioting at the time of the Democratic National Convention.' 1 
It remains to be seen whether resistance of this sort will 
spread, but there seems to be reason to doubt that blacks will 
be only too happy to choose Vietnam over unemployment 
and discrimination at home. Black radicals from Malcolm X 
and Robert Williams through Stokely Carmichael and El- 
dridge Cleaver have told their brothers that they are in effect 
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(to • dIiimI/ciI Viet Cong of America. If that perspective is 
, I by great numbers of blacks, it could well prove to be 
Ei do clous of the Vietnam War’s domestic effects. 


Tactics and the Question of Violence 

I , ,,, Dialogue to Resistance: A Qualifying Analysis 

\ lulrtue within the current anti-war movement has been a 
of considerable attention on the part of reporters and 
MDiyut' and pro-movement theorists have sharpened this at- 

, with a good deal of talk about the necessary passage 

t , .tm dialogue to protest to resistance.” In a rough and 
,.„lv way this outline of the movement’s changes in attitude 
t, Dcivlccable, but only if certain reservations are kept in 
mind; 

Pint, much of what is called resistance has taken the form 
,.t nonviolent civil disobedience by individuals or groups 
* in no purpose has been moral witness. Individual draft resist- 
t„i, have engaged in a form of noncooperation which has 
flHtitmllzed their outrage at the war but has not impeded its 
it.i I >lr mentation. And nearly all the violence that has occurred 
in mass demonstrations has resulted, not from the demonstra- 
1 , 114 ' conscious choice of tactics, but from the measures cho- 
<(.<ii by public authorities to disperse and punish them. Even 
Hiior the bloody “battle of Chicago” it can be said that the 
American anti-war movement has not yet deliberately em- 
ln need violence. Peace demonstrators are still going through 
•I mental adjustment to the physical precariousness of protest. 

M is less than the whole truth to say that the movement has 
(u (in drifting toward confrontationism. This does apply to 
tome long-standing activists, but many have recently given 
i heir energies to conventional electoral politics. The Mc- 
< arthy and Kennedy campaigns, the “abdication” of Presi- 
dent Johnson on March 31, 1968, and the subsequent Paris 
negotiations renewed, at least for a while, the traditional ten- 
dency of dissent to express itself through established chan- 
nels. The enthusiasm and energy with which many college 
protesters joined the “Children’s Crusade” of the McCarthy 
campaign should serve as a reminder that there is nothing 
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final about a posture of resistance. America remains, a u .*« 
always been, a country in which genuinely revolution. u \ * 

even obstructionist activity is rejected by the great m u 
of dissenters. Significantly, the first serious incident ol m 
war violence following the President’s March 31 speed ■ • 
curred outside the Democratic Convention in August, ami < 
Chicago Study Team’s report clearly points to the conlui 
tion of the city administration and the police in the dcv< l. 
ment of the violence. 

One must also note numerous exceptions to the appan . 
rule that “resistance” tactics have come later than the Un ti< . 
of mere protest. Significant instances of draft resistance • 
curred as early as 1964, 72 and recently some young men wl 
were formerly intending to refuse induction have decided 
accept it and “bore from within.” 73 Examples of obstruct m,, 
ist action on the part of pacifists were plentiful as early .. 
1965 and seem to have fallen off somewhat in 1968. A i . i 
even the pattern of developing confrontation between sh* 
demonstrators and police is far from simple. The march <■.. 
the Pentagon on October 21, 1967, and the Chicago clash, 
seem to mark peaks of militancy, before and after which il 
movement has adopted different stances, and even in those m 
stances the issue of violence is not simple. There was n 
planned violence in the Pentagon march: off-limits terriloi 
was symbolically invaded, but property and persons were n> i 
attacked, and in any case the great majority of demonstrator 
abstained from even this token defiance. Before the Chicaj - 
convention, public authorities rejected permit applications 1« 
peaceful assembly, even though they might have known from 
a clash four months previously that this would lead i.< 
violence. 74 Between April and August the demonstrators h.ul 
become more willing to reach an accommodation with cil v 
officials; it was the latter who ensured that on both occasion , 
heads would be cracked. 75 

Violence Directed at Protesters 

In this connection it is essential to note that, while there 
have been scattered acts of real violence committed by anti 
war activists, by far the greater portion of physical harm has 


£** .torn? to demonstrators and movement workers, in the 
»»l bombings of homes and offices, crowd-control mea- 
p mrd by police, physical attacks on demonstrators by 
AhimI, mi Nazi Party members, Hell’s Angels, and others, 
t*«J liitdom harassment such as the Port Chicago Vigil has 
f»>bu*d Counterdemonstrators have repeatedly attacked and 
t» tit'll peace marchers, sometimes with tacit police 
Sometimes, as in the San Francisco Police Tacti- 
Hipmd assault on demonstrators and bystanders picketing 
iMury Rusk on January 11, 1968, and in Chicago, a mi- 
of demonstrators have provoked police violence with 
ib-b nt or provocative acts. 77 In such cases the unstructured 
< undisciplined nature of the demonstration unfortunately 
F+Mttlt* the confrontationists on both sides to have their way, 
•*»d both demonstrators and police have been injured. It must 
hr mild, however, that while militant demonstrators do have 
ib* power to ensure that brutal police tactics will be used, 
v do not have the power to prevent them. Persons aware 
•*l i bo events of the past year in Chicago should also be 
» by now that when police are encouraged by public of- 
(M«U to regard free assembly as subversive, they do not need 
♦m» i* b provocation in order to attack even innocent bystand- 
When, as at Chicago, it appears that police provocateurs 
HiiM||lo among the demonstrators and “incite” their fellow of- 
fb ♦ n to violence by such acts as helping to lower the Ameri- 
iu i ting, it is even less likely that the spirit of nonviolence 
Mill prevail. 78 

I(lnhts in Conflict , the report of the Commission’s Chicago 
uudy Team, not only provides ample documentation for 
m but the study group called the “police riot” at Chicago; it 
nUo offers a paradigm of the way in which violence can 
** merge, not from the schemes of individuals, but from the 
t Hint ile mixture of elements that are drawn together in such 
mi event. The report makes clear that there were indeed pro- 
native tactics on the part of some demonstrators — tactics 
tb ut were intended to “expose the inhumanity, injustice, prej- 
udice, hypocrisy or militaristic repression” of the society. 79 
1 aw, if any, demonstrators anticipated or welcomed the ex- 
tent to which the forces of law were in fact provoked to vio- 
!» uce, and it is clear in retrospect that such violence was in- 
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herent in the attitudes of police and civic authority . ( ... 
the demonstrators. The Chicago Study Team’s repori .,1 . 1 , 

uments the largely futile efforts of National Mohlli 
Committee leaders to arrive at tactical ground ml. • 
would be honored by all demonstrators. 80 The inal.il.. 
leaders to give guarantees of peaceable behavior was i . 
in the denial of parade permits, which in turn was a la. .. . « 
the brutal excesses committed by the police. In rctro‘.|., . 
would appear that the most critical decision leading i. 
lence was the denial of Lincoln Park to the demonstni. . 
Once the police and city officials decided to clear the p.,ik .. 
some 1,500 to 2,000 people, violence was a certainly. 

Thus, much of what passes for the violence of the ant. . 
movement is done to rather than by protesters, and nnu I. 
the tactical debate within the movement itself has not I., 
about whether to commit violence but whether to expose .... 
self to it. The issue is not whether to be violent; it is wh.il 
nonviolence shall be cooperative or provocative. The m.,i 
purpose of those advocating this exposure is educational 
reveal the brutality and hypocrisy of a system that has ma... 
tained democratic forms. 

Varieties of Protesters and Protest 

In order to make sense of the great variety of tactics c... 
ployed within the peace movement, one must bear in mind 
primary distinction between two broad groupings of prol. i 
ers: those for whom tactics are chiefly a moral question and 
those who see tactics chiefly as means to political etuh 
Nearly all pacifists fall into the first of these categories. I ... 
them, the ethical posture of nonviolence is no less import;. m 
than the cause for which they may be agitating. Believing in 
a government of law, they insist on making themselves liable 
to the law’s penalties; they hope to persuade others by the c.\ 
ample of their sacrifice. Most nonpacifists, in contrast, arc 
more interested in impeding the war than in achieving a “co. 
rect” moral posture, and they are not bothered— or not so 
deeply, bothered by the idea of tactics which “hurt the 
enemy” while enabling the protester to avoid arrest. This h 
not to say that this group’s tactics actually are more politi 
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| f>«t , ■ O' live Ilian the pacifists’; that is a matter of continual 
j* (mi> within (he movement. The point is that in studying the 
tactical evolution we must recognize the in- 
in • • n( a serious philosophical disagreement which pre- 
il.nl evolution from being simple or wholly explainable 
fet i * terms. 

I l*r- difference was epitomized in Stop the Draft Week of 
i* ihIm i l(> to 20, 1967. The organizers of this series of dem- 
i.MtrtiiniiN found that they could not agree among them- 
l»itM mm the best means of “shutting down the Oakland In- 
»*•» Hmm ('enter.” As a result, October 16 and 18 were given 
-m to those of pacifist orientation, who sat in the doorway 
• i llii Induction center in small, orderly groups, and allowed 
HtFMMielvcs to be peaceably arrested, while October 17 and 20 
given over to the mass-mobile tactics of the “militants.” 
l m demonstrators, along with newsmen and spectators, 
»tor Ncvcrely beaten and sprayed with MACE as they 
i t. u ked the arrival of busloads of inductees, and they retai- 
umd with harassing tactics. They attempted, on the whole 
•m i nnafuliy, to avoid arrest, although their leaders were later 
, ■• •Lilted for “conspiracy to commit misdemeanors.” The 
l*rt» I tint s were more successful in literally preventing the in- 
dm lion center from functioning, but the militants argued that 
•In It operation made a greater impact on the public. Assum- 
ing, however, for the purposes of argument that both sides 
• mid agree on the superior effectiveness of one approach or 
• i'. other, it is still unlikely that the two groups would then 
have coalesced. Radical militants are as averse to the posture 
• i meekly courting arrest as the pacifists are to hit-and-run 
.uidulism. Both parties, therefore, are inhibited by their life- 
i vies from adopting a certain range of tactics, and their 
means of protest are bound to diverge. 

I here are, of course, many tactics that both groups can 
"gicc on, such as peaceful marches, mass rallies, ballot initia- 
tives, picketing, agitation against the draft, and community- 
organizing projects like Vietnam Summer. Recognizing this, 
movement coordinators have increasingly turned to unstruc- 
tured demonstrations in which ideological lines are not in- 
sisted upon and protesters are free to take the sort of action 
that suits them individually. The movement as a whole has 
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been singularly relaxed in this respect, drifting wiih u\ 
stead of following a fixed timetable, placing more rdim I 
a developing consensus of anti-war feeling than on tin- . ■' • 
tion of a “correct” political line. There have been quiti* 
and tensions, but they have been minor in consider;! linn ‘ I 
the vast differences that would appear within the move in I 

if it ever had to set forth its positive vision of the good Id 

There can be no simple equation of militancy and viol* • ] 
or of pacifism and nonviolence. The truth is that neithui w I 
of the peace movement has been violent in comparison v 
comparable movements in other times and countries. Suipo 
ingly, the tactics of obstruction have been most richly . * 
plored by the pacifists, whose record of personal and sin ! ; 

group confrontation with the military extends back into ii^ | 
days of Pacific nuclear testing, before Vietnam was an iv.u# 
Sit-downs before the White House and the Senate and w.n 1 
factories, the tying of canoes to troopships and munition’ I 
ships, the boarding of destroyers, the chaining of demolish • ' 
tors to AWOL soldiers, the destruction of draft files, th« . , i 
ing of medical supplies into Haiphong harbor under Am* n 
can aerial bombardment — these gestures have all been **on 
ducted by pacifists. No “militant,” furthermore, has d< • | 

anything so extreme as the Quaker Norman Morrison’s m ii 
immolation before the Pentagon on November 2, 1965. 81 

The attention of public authorities is nevertheless com * u 
trated on the non-pacifist militants, and understandably so, I-m 
they are the ones who are not prevented by ethical sem 
pies from passing into a more “revolutionary” phase. Like tl> 
blacks, they arouse interest more for what they might lain 
decide to do than for anything that has happened yet. Witlim 
this grouping there has certainly been a development — h;»|> 
hazard and halting and always subject to reconsideration — * 
ward confrontationism. This trend, moreover should not 1 
obscured by the fact that confrontation tactics could I 
found quite early, as in the blocking of troop trains in Oa! 
land and Berkeley in August, 1965. That action grew out <*i 
the peculiarly radical traditions of the Berkeley campus an* I 
the San Francisco Bay Area, whereas later militancy h a 
sprung up in every section of the country, with new recruii 
each year. This is especially evident in campus protest, which 


M Berkeley but rapidly spread across the country, 
ttt, in,,' small private schools and large public universities 
nt- i n, lay the anti-war movement is still not wedded to 

, as a favorite style of action, but the number of 

, 1 1 , 1 1 - i. rs who find it philosophically acceptable and politi- 
ii, iiu uiiingful has been increasing. 

li„ rca 8on for this trend is plain. The movement at its 
t i Imis only succeeded in producing negative effects, such as 

i . , .i,l. ni Johnson’s announcement, two days before the Wis- 
,,„in primary, that he would not stand for reelection. The 

„„,t,|,liig by government spokesmen, the accusations of cow- 
, ii,r and betrayal, the relative unresponsiveness of Congress 
. .mil war sentiment, and especially the clubbings by consti- 

I inw enforcement officials have bred desperation. It is 

,,i. lo say that by now the only effective countermeasure 
, . ,n„i i he bitterness that leads to violence would be a termi- 
... ii.m of the war in Vietnam. Until that occurs, the more 

In ate element within the movement will find itself m- 

|, 1K ly out of touch with the small minority who actually 

l violence and can claim that milder tactics have proved 

nccessful. Curiously enough, the very achievement of the 

vcment in finally obtaining majority support for peace has 

, laved into the hands of the supermilitants, who point out 
.I,,. i the warmakers have not capitulated merely because of 

die opinion. In the eyes of many of those opposing the 

Vietnam War, recent events — such as the nomination of two 
. Iniinpions of President Johnson’s war policy— point to a se- 

ii. nis defect in the democratic process. As in the “black liber- 

movement, time may be running out for those who 
. iiimsel prolonged patience and trust. 

It must be stressed, however, that even when movement 
spokesmen have counseled “resistance,” they have not meant 
hi, It things as the bombings of draft boards and ROTC 
buildings, but rather acts of obstruction such as mill-ins,, the 
blocking of traffic, the temporary and symbolic “seizure” of 
university buildings, the “imprisonment” of CIA or Dow re- 
., niters, the granting of “sanctuary” to discontented soldiers, 
„nd the harassment of pro-government speakers. One can 
disapprove of such acts and still recognize that they do not 
constitute the instrumental use of force to conquer political 
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opposition. They have a symbolic and expressive chan, 
that is less violent than the use of nightsticks and MACI .ml 
rifle butts. This has been true even of the most colorful >. 
of defiance, such as pouring blood on draft files or even J 
palming them, as was done by the “Milwaukee Fourlc. „ 
an the Catonsville Nine.”* 2 These religious activists woib 
willing to mutilate some pieces of property and incur limn 
prison terms to raise moral issues about the violence ol il» 
Vietnam War. They were not literally attacking an enemy, 
but dramatizing what they felt to be the intolerable savag. >y 
of the military system. 

By far the greater part of movement obstructionism Inn 
been conducted by college students, usually on their own 
campuses and in response to university cooperation with ilm 
war effort. Significantly, most of the agitation has had to d<» 
wit the draft, first over the question of releasing class rank 
mg to the Selective Service System, then over the punitive iv- 
classification of protesters, and then over the cancellation of 
whole categories of deferment. Other draft-related activitir. 

, ® uch as Protests at induction centers and the organizing of 
Vietnam Commencements” to dramatize the plight of grad 
uating seniors who were to be conscripted into a war th 
found abhorrent— were fed by discontent with the enti. 
draft structure and its announced purpose of “channeling" 
deferred men into defense-related work. 83 Similarly, a general 
malaise over the gradual militarization of national life con 
tnbuted to the obstructionist mood that prevailed on doze 
of campuses in the 1967-68 harassment of Dow and CIA re- 
cruiters. Students justified their tactics by referring to the vio- 
lence of the war and their inability to stop that violen 
t trough ordinary means. 84 Many people within the mov 
ment, including nonpacifists, thought that the students we 
jeopardizing their own academic freedom in resorting i 
abridgements of free assembly and speech, but the studer. 
replied that university and national administrators had show 
themselves indifferent to more decorous forms of dissent. 85 

For many protesters the phrase “from protest to resi 
ance has nothing to do with physical obstruction of ai 
sort; it means instead that individuals, having exhausted no 
mal channels of dialogue and petition, feel they must take 
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stance of noncompliance with the war. Tax refusal, 
lb declaration of medical students that they would refuse to 
|Mvi\ (he turning down of government grants and prizes and 
lie* Millions to the White House are all examples of such resis- 
un. r The overridingly important categories, however, have 
l»ru draft resistance and the association of draft-ineligible 
fHM*»ons with draft resisters. It is reasonable to suppose that 
•Id* hus been the point of maximum common focus between 
Mm peace movement and its antagonists. Nothing has aroused 
finder anxiety and outrage among people outside the move- 
mi id than the burning of draft cards and the willingness of 
eminent citizens to stand beside resisters and applaud their 
iwlriotism. The Justice Department and local grand juries 
him I prosecutors have been similarly absorbed in this aspect of 
Mm- peace movement; perhaps the most widely noticed and 
deluded event in the movement’s history has been the Boston 
(uni of Dr. Benjamin Spock. Reverend William Sloane Coffin, 
1 1 . Marcus Raskin, Mitchell Goodman, and Michael Ferber 
I "i “conspiracy” to aid draft resistance. 

In a technical sense the “Spock trial” has so far been a suc- 
• ess; four of the five defendants were convicted. If, however, 
Mu- main purpose of the trial was to prevent draft resistance 
mill its adult support, the effect produced was exactly the op- 
posite. The Spock case became a rallying point for the entire 
movement, an inducement for thousands of wavering dissent- 
hn to throw in their lot with the defendants by declaring 
I heir “complicity,” and a subject of national misgiving over 
(lie use of a figurative notion of conspiracy to inhibit acts 
thought by many to be real and symbolic speech. The second 
thoughts inspired by this trial were best summarized by one 
ol (he jurors, Frank Tarbi, who later wrote: 

How and why did I find four men guilty? All men of cour- 
age and individuals whom I grew to admire as the trial devel- 
oped. As I searched my conscience, I had to admit I pro- 
foundly agreed with these defendants. . . . Just as a gang of 
dissenters dumped a cargo of tea into the drink and were de- 
clared patriots for their action, so were these men protesting 
against a war they termed unjust and brutal. . . . These four 
men were trying to save my sons whom I loved dearly. Yet I 
found them guilty. To hell with my ulcer. After four or five 
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stiff hookers (I lost count) I began to cry bitterly, lock. .1 
ui my room. Maybe it was temporary insanity? Or was it , 
morse for a world gone mad? 8 <* 


Another lengthy quotation, from one of the defcml,,., 
spoken before the indictments were handed down, will r . ( 
haps help to explain why the “Boston Five” acted as tin -, 
and why neither they nor their supporters have abandon, ,i 
posture of resistance: 


If there is such a thing as a just war, then there is such u 
thing as an unjust war; and whether just or unjust is finally a 
matter of individual conscience, for no man can properly m„ 
render his conscience to the State. Our Puritan fathers cam. 

A > , t 7if Se xT° reS because the y wer e committed to this principle 
At the Nuremberg trials we faulted an entire nation for not 
accepting it. 

Now let us suppose that a man has conscientiously don- 
°“ > e w ar in Vietnam, and that his homewo.k 
nas led him to the following conclusions: that while it is trn. 
that we are fighting communists, it is more profound to say 
W , C ,ave been intervening in another country’s civil wni. 
th *! , d . esp ! te lhe billions of dollars of aid, the heroic laboi 

n d m t °°t°l ma u y Americans > the Saigon government fro,,, 
JJiem to Ky has been unable to talk convincingly to his peo 
pie of national mdependence, land reform, and other form . 

ont'o^r 1 '^ th fu W ? r is bein8 wa8ed in a fashion so 
out of character with American instincts of decency that it is 

seriously undermining them (which is not to say the V.C \s 
are Boy Scouts, which they clearly are not); that the strains 
of the war have cut the funds that might otherwise be a P - 
l ll°„ a ; POVer,y f ff ° m at home 311(1 abroad (which is 
war wonldT ^ *° ^ communism); and finally, that the 
were w- o S good chance of being negotiated to an end 
were we to stop the bombmg in North Vietnam 

•? an ’ S t !T eWOrk leads h ™ to these conclusions, then 

tnoi A ‘ h ' S patnotic duty to cheer or stand silent as 
good Americans die bravely in a bad cause. 

»<, to °’ h ® d ® es not engage in civil disobedience— not 

as a first resort. Rather he speaks out, writes letters, signs pe- 
titions, attends rallies, stands in silent vigils— all in the best 

thk 6 ^ 311 ^ adltlon - But now let us suppose he has done all 
this, many times and for years. Does he then tuck his con- 
science into bed with the comforting thought, “Well, I have 
done my best, the President continues to escalate the war 
and the law of the land is clear”? Or does he decide that 





l».»\ lug chosen the road of protest he has to choose to pursue 
u hi I lie end, even if this means going to jail? 

Which decision he makes clearly depends on how wrong 
It. i thinks the war is and how deeply he cares. 

My own feeling is that the war is so wrong, and that we 
hi. no wrong in not seeking to end it by the serious bombing 
pun sc suggested by Senator Kennedy, that it is time for those 
.1 us who feel this way to come out from behind exemptions 
Mint deferments, take our medicine like men, or as the more 
mint expression goes, “put our bodies on the line.” 

I feel this is particularly true of religious people, who have 
» particular obligation to a higher power than that of the 
Mute. I therefore proposed in Washington on February 21 
Unit seminarians and younger clergy opposed to the war sur- 
n ndcr their 4-D exemption and declare themselves Conscien- 
tious Objectors to this war, which is against the present law 
of the land. I further proposed that older clergy publicly ad- 
vocate their doing so that all might be subject to the same 
penalties. Finally, I suggested that students opposed to the 
war consider organizing themselves to do likewise. 

Now let us be very clear: this is not to advocate violence. 

I am against violence, as I am against draft card burning, 
which I consider an unnecessarily hostile act. This is also not 
lo advocate anarchy, for when a man accepts the legal pun- 
ishment he upholds the legal order. This is not even to advo- 
cate withdrawal. I am against withdrawal, for negotiation. 

But this is to advocate — as a last resort — a form of civil 
disobedience which I view as a kind of radical obedience to 
conscience, to God, and I would add to the best traditions of 
this country which won for us the respect of allies we no 
longer have in this venture. So if in the eyes of many this be 
subversion, then may it at least be understood as an effort to 
subvert one’s beloved country into its former ways of justice 
and peace. 

Finally, let me say that I would hope that such an action 
would stir the uninformed citizens of today to become better 
informed citizens tomorrow. For this war is not being waged 
by evil men. In our time all it takes for evil to flourish is for 
a few good men to be a little bit wrong and have a great 
deal of power, and for the vast majority to remain indifferent. 87 


Resistance within the military services has also been of 
growing importance to the anti-war movement. Considerable 
support has been mustered for noncooperators like “the Fort 
Hood Three,” Private Lockman, and Captain Howard Levy. 
Court-martialed and sentenced to military prison, these men 
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are nevertheless heroes to the movement — all the more .*» I . 
cause they stood up to the system after they had foregone i - I 
protection of civilian law. Repugnance for the war h.n I 
come so strong that retired officers like Admiral Amok! I » 
and former Marine Corps Commandant General David M 
Shoup have spoken freely against it; and veterans have |.n I 
prominent in anti-Vietnam activities . 88 Deserters in Swrd* I 
and elsewhere have been greeted with sympathy, reserve. ] 
have made legal challenges to their activation, A WO I ,.i 
diers have been given sanctuary in churches and universiiio I 
and others have participated in pray-ins and peace man In » I 
as well as flocking to “GI coffee houses” and reading anti-w.u I 
newspapers sponsored by the movement. These acts hard!, 
constitute an insurrection against American policy. They d»» I 
however, indicate that it is becoming increasingly difficult to I 
instill a proper” attitude of unthinking obedience into A 1111*1 
ican conscripts. 

The Future of the Anti-War Movement 

This raises the large question of where the peace move- 
ment is heading next. Everything that has been said hen 
should inspire caution on this matter, for we have seen that 
the movement’s options have been continually defined by un 
anticipated events, and this will surely remain the case. The 
most one can do is extrapolate from recent tendencies and 
add that American society at large — and especially the mak 
ers of national policy— wifi finally determine whether the 
movement’s desperation will be accentuated or overcome. As 
in the past, the movement can be counted on to respond 
more according to its temporary mood than according to ide- 
ology or a strategic plan. 

Having made that caveat, we can perhaps suggest that two 
lines of development within the peace movement are espe- 
cmlly likely to flourish. One is the increasing preference for 
structural analysis as opposed to moral protest. After a cer- 
tain number of months and years of begging their elected 
leaders to take mercy on the people of Vietnam and to mecl 
the crisis at home, protesters inevitably begin asking them- 
selves whether they have been conceiving the problem truly.. 


I'tntcsters ask, has the United States become, in Robert 
•♦iMdiin' words, “the most powerful, the most prosperous, 
• most dangerous country in the world”? 89 Is it possi- 

* Mud our Vietnam involvement is “not a product of emi- 

|*«» (tonalities or historical accidents, [but] of our devel- 
as a people ”? 90 Many protesters are questioning 
fc *»b«*r ike war might not be a natural result of the bureau- 
€#m» welfare state, with its liberal rhetoric, its tendency to 
d Mpimsion, its growing military establishment, and its pa- 
‘MtdUm toward the downtrodden. Doubts like these have 
<*« gradually eroding party loyalties and creating a broad 
lor radical thought and dialogue. The result will not 
*»***i*i Hy be a swelling of the ranks of Marxists, but almost 
0*1 nly a thorough questioning of current institutions and 
Mil. al style. As John McDermott has remarked, the move- 
-hI s own tactics have produced “a growing appreciation of 
** » icative role of social conflict, and accordingly a growing 
n. lion of the pluralist consensus views which have domi- 
‘“I American political and social theory for so long.” 91 
ilia Nccond development has to do with the question of 
•M m e versus nonviolence. A minority of alienated activists 
=**v flirt with terrorism, but they are unlikely to cause seri- 
damage to the “war machine” or even to gain the support 
t other dissenters. There seem at present to be built-in limi- 
m.»u* on the possibilities for effective movement-initiated 
< knee; American society is simply unready for revolution- 

* y bloodshed. Nonviolence, on the other hand, has been 
• king some unexpected converts within the peace move- 
•nl. not because of a rising tide of pacifism, but because 

* livlnts have begun to understand that their first target must 
W ike psychology that acquiesces and delights in war. The 
■•>• of “guerrilla theater” — radical sentiments expressed in 
■ njri and skits — and the bringing of anti-military culture to 
American soldiers in the form of coffee houses and newspa- 
1 • m and “GI teach-ins” thus have an importance beyond 
*m« 'I current degree of effectiveness; they suggest that major 
tttfiircs in the peace movement are turning from despairing 
t if tires to attempts to convert those who must be converted 
if 1 he movement is to grow. In David Dellinger’s words: 
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We will come closer to achieving our goals of Mil- . 
an inhuman system and undermining its ability to nlv .< 
fascist methods when we conduct teach-ins for the poll. , 
soldiers and fraternize with them rather than insult mr >♦ - 
by calling them “pigs” or raising their wrath by stoning n » 
We must make a distinction, both philosophical and i •• •* 

between institutions and the people who have been * 
into serving them. . . . The traditional pacifist has been ». 
led by the gentility and gentleness of the men who on In i 

armies, napalm, bombs and Mace. The unthinking revolt h. 
ist is misled by the crudity of the actions that police mid i. 
diers can be conditioned into performing. 92 

There is nothing to guarantee that the peace mnvo> H 
will evolve further in the directions pointed here, and iIm i 
a residue of bitterness which nothing will easily erase \ 
the Vietnam War is sustained by policy-makers in the l.» * 

worldwide indignation and the apparent apathy of flu * 
diers who must fight it, it seems reasonable to suppose u 
the movement’s current mood of disenchantment will) 
ing institutions will both generate new forms of militant \ 
spread into new segments of the American public, cum- 
possibilities for social changes which neither the movem. 
supporters nor its opponents have yet imagined. The and 
movement is tied inextricably to the student and black pud* 
movements, even as its historical roots lie with the symU 
confrontations of the pacifists. And as we will discuss in tlu t.< 
two chapters, the war has been a significant spur to each 
these movements — it has become a primary rallying poiiii 
campus protest, and it has compounded the difficulties of I 
filling promises of progress made to the black comm unit u 
America earlier in the decade. 


Chapter HI 

Student Protest 


* HIRKELEY student rebellion of 1964 sent shock waves 
Mmglt the academic community and puzzled the nation. 

. »liiy, campuses throughout the country have been rocked 
, undent protest, and the major campus that has not experi- 
. ,| a certain amount of turmoil and disruption is the ex- 
ploit. According to the National Student Association, dur- 
« the first half of the 1967-68 academic year there were 71 
(..mite demonstrations on 62 campuses counting only 
i,. no demonstrations involving 35 or more students. By e 
..nml half of the year, the number had risen to 221 demon- 
. .. dons at 101 schools. 1 On several campuses, massive stu- 
■ til demonstrations have become a familiar and almost 
.Mill occurrence. Moreover, there has been a discernible es- 
.tiitlon of the intensity of campus conflict, in terms of both 
undent tactics and the response of authorities. Indeed, the 
Mily months of 1969 were characterized by a hardening of 
•fTIcial response to student protest on many campuses, as evi- 
•fenced by the presence of bayonet-wielding National Guard 
hoops at the University of Wisconsin and the declaration of 
"wtate of extreme emergency” at Berkeley. 2 
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sophisticated ' fa Sc S ai n tScs t0 pS ,iC T” Md the 

the affluence to sunDort th A - ’ P^haps because they eni, . 
and graduate students exhibit 1 as^f 8 ’ t0day ’ s und ergradu„i. 

sensitivity, and honest realism^Tt S A and cons cience, politic ,1 
cause of student distorted L ^ StUdents are a p£ 
°f investigation, today’s stuAw StUd ? lt observed dm 
ideals taught in schools and chinvh UdentS j take seri ously t|„ 
then they see a system that den- !’ and often at home, ami 
Racial injustice and the war h^v-? ‘ dea,s in its actual life 
illustrations of our society-. A- t ? am stand out as prime 

S*"* of slowness mVwhkhTh fr ° m itS P"*®*! 
self. That they seemingly can do h h , e ? ystem reforms it- 
wrongs through conventional politiV , s ° 1,ttle to correct the 
duce m the most idealistic and 1 1 dlscourse tends to pro- 
sense of frustration.* Bd ener Setic students a strong 

grounds of and sociaI 

These studies recurrently find stud eVacS* 
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« vi* rage grades, to come from politically liberal fami- 
| M»*. « values can be described as “humanist,” and to be 
| m* Informed about political and social events than 

Mi* *ll mansions of student protest must be understood as 
• f n worldwide phenomenon. At the same time, the 
i Mb An student movement developed in the context of 
tail!* on institutions in general and of the American univer- 
f *»> particular. Accordingly, in the first section of this 
we examine American student activism in interna- 
.0 perspective. Next, we trace the development of student 
- in America in the 1960’s, giving special attention to 
* *1*. of the Students for a Democratic Society; and briefly, 
»•!*• k and Third World student protest. We then consider 
■* organization of colleges and universities in the United 
»*** In relation to campus conflict. Finally, we consider 
•“* implications of our analysis for administrative response. 


I ■ Mtu lean Student Protest in International Perspective 6 

i lor understanding of the current American student move- 
•Mil can perhaps be advanced by analyzing some of the 
I way* In which it resembles or differs from student movements 

• oilier nations. 

l o the casual observer it is clear that student protest is 

• •w a worldwide phenomenon. In 1968 alone, student dem- 
•uliutions and strikes paralyzed universities in nations as far 
i"u{, geographically and culturally, as Japan, France, Mex- 

* o, West Germany, Czechoslovakia, Italy, and Brazil. In- 
i* nl, a recent study commissioned by the United Nations es- 
»l mated that those in the 12-25 age group now number 750 
Million and will total a billion by 1980. At that time, the 
•i mly predicted, “Youth of the world will begin to predom- 
inate in world affairs. 

“World opinion is going to become increasingly the opin- 
ion of the world’s youth and the generational conflict will as- 
sume proportions not previously imagined. 

“Young people in all walks of life/’ they add, “are pre- 
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pared to march, to demonstrate and to riot if nci • » 
support of views which may not be those of the , i, . 
nor of the majority; nor yet of the government ” • 

. Conventional wisdom is much given to the view (I, ,, 
is naturally” rebellious. We are not surprised w!„ „ 
persons experiment with adult ways and criticize if,.. 

fie^>M COnstraints ’ because we know that y° uth ' 

Pent Nor are we unduly shocked when young per 

test the failure of adults to live up to their professe d 

since we know that youth is “idealistic.” Such views 1 

““I-- truth - have virtue of providin r | 

fort for adults and, no doubt, for many young people I 
views assume that young people will outgrow then 
hence and will experience the difficulties of actualizing „i, 
Moreover, adults who hold these views need feel no ,,. , 
responsibility or guilt over the rebelliousness of youth 

MS :T le ;"s M CqUally ^ wi/pass 

versL nf ih “ P ° inted ° Ut ’ Dearly every c °unl,y I, 
version of the saying. “He who is not a radical at V 

have a n0 head a .” e 8 a ^ StiU * ° De at forty d “‘ “ I 

JSrST' C ? nV “ tiODal wisdom neglects the s.d, 
fact that widespread student movements, such as we an • 

ST2“ the U f ed u States ^ do not occur at all 

orienSn D ° r ° y eXhibit ** Same characteristics .. 
orientations everywhere. 

Students StUdent ideaIiSm haS n0t a,ways been revolution.,, 
led the ri^nf 7 ry aC Ve in the ri^ht-wing movements „ 
from 1 J u Sm m WeStem Eur °P e in the 1930's. I 
J ^ f 1C SOdal Change ’ they were concern 
Z il defense of tradition and order against the tin, 
and insecurities of change. 

Second even where they are oriented toward progress 

momreSl m ° Vements do not always express an auto,,.. 

the conf “ aga ‘ nSt the larger SOCiety - A g00d exam ph , 
s m orf d mP Tr r ^? e , Ch ° SlOVakian Student movement, win, 
more directly linked to liberalizing movements in Czech. 

slovafaan society as a whole than to any distinct student rad, 
Third, historically the phenomenon of revolutionary sin 
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Movements has been primarily a feature of transitional 
|i#»!ir* l hut is, societies in which traditional, agrarian- 
f~s i • till tires breaking down and modem values conge- 
d to Industrialization were becoming influential. Thus, stu- 
H if volutionary activity was a constant feature of Russian 
.luting the nineteenth century; it played a major role in 
#4 evolutions of 1848 in Central Europe; the Communist 
ppeuM'itts in China and Vietnam grew out of militant stu- 
*#»« movements in those countries; and, in Latin America, 
Ml movements have been politically crucial since the 
», purl of this century. 

It Nocieties tend to promote the formation of autono- 

fttudent movements for several reasons. First, tradi- 
- »«d values, transmitted by the family, are increasingly irrel- 
f oti to participation in the emergent industrial occupational 
line. Students are acutely aware of this irrelevance in 
- Mila lively cosmopolitan atmosphere of the university and 
fat i !•» it training for occupations which represent the emerg- 
*• g uncial order. Second, although students are ostensibly 
* uig trained to constitute the future, more modern elite, it is 
.♦M.ully true that established elites continue to represent tradi- 
h .i d culture, resist modernizing reform, and refuse to redis- 
m l mlc power. Paradoxically, established elites typically spon- 
. •< die formation of the university system to promote techni- 
-i progress while simultaneously resisting the political, so- 
ul. mid cultural transformations such progress requires. In 
d»l* situation, students almost inevitably come into conflict 
•till established institutions. 

If any generalization can be made, it would be that student 
movements arise in periods of transition, when, for example, 
dm values inculcated in children are sharply incompatible 
«uli the values they later need for effective participation in 
die larger society, or when values which are prevalent in uni- 
vi nities are not supported by established political elites in the 
huger society. As S. M. Lipset writes: 

Historically . . . one would learn to expect a sharp increase 
In student activism in a society where, for a variety of rea- 
sons, accepted political and social values are being ques- 
tioned, in times particularly where events are testing the via- 
bility of a regime and where policy failures seem to question 
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SoS r :;tl^ C arrangement , , 

rapid change instability I * ° ? h ? WS that in soon,, , 
tutions is endemic ther’ " ^ )egitimac y of poi.n. , 
turmoil among students.^ M W ^ l00ks like alrn,,s ' ' 

‘ b Z of Sttdent . 

economic chances" • 5 '”““°° ° f 1 “ h " ol "« ,c »', cull,,, 

for 

discontent arisp if i " ^ optical expit 

problem of creating !■ ° ty ’ are concerned will, 

cal- ,„ d wtiSTT”? <- ^ UK •' 

T cO,.hee„«r g e„,S„“^l'S lt S Z' ar 

ultst, egalitarian, and romantic Th, f . m0Vemen( ... , 
on established authority by Lertintth’t ' t , JUStlfies its 111 
of value in the society^ fh ert “« that the true repo „ 

seeks to undermine dlferentLraTitnd ^ C ‘"' 

asserting anti-hierarcbicai a a ltudes towa rd authorih 
fends the reiectfon of democratic principles; „ 

idea of free exp^ston “T"?”? Va ' UeS by celebrati ''' ■ 
station to x^aScLms “ dmdu u a,ism = a » d * Provide 

of generations must be won bv f e ” phasizing that the conll. 
die. WOn by the young, since the old .... 

dusfaSl sodetks offhVw 1 t° n0 t0 6XPeCt that advancCl( * 
for radical student f " ' 

is said, the move to modernity has been made SOC 'f~ lK: '' ' 
value conflicts are absent- w„o/ . d ’ and s,1: " 

seen as “developing ^ ^ Western nations are not ordinanl 

iom the standard problems of modernization. Bui 
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t=t tiNifinr of a student movement in America and other 
•I Industrial societies forces on us the conjecture that 
*«* li’iu-s, loo, are “transitional” — not in the same terms 
L.|»lng countries, and perhaps more subtly, but just as 
I. ul idly. While educated youth in developing countries 
• ?**».♦ l lie irrelevance of traditional, religious, prescien- 
•nilioi jtarian values for modernization, industrialization, 
m« H umd identity, educated youth in the advanced coun- 
hh i'H.i-ivc the irrelevance of commerical, acquisitive, ma- 
and nationalistic values in a world that stresses 
.M rights and social equality and requires collective plan- 
. Politicized young people in the developing countries 
- - usually absorbed by socialist, communist, or other 
- m»» e. t lass movements, since these appeared to be offering 

■t to the old society and culture and to be addressing 

pmblcms of modern society. But in advanced industrial 

* ihUmi, the organized left has moved toward integration 

1 in established political system and abandoned its radical 
«#* h In the United States the labor movement became simi- 

* . Integrated, purged itself of radical influence, and organ- 

i 1 uliealism slid into obscurity. Thus it has devolved upon 
Umlauts in the West to reconstitute radical political action 
' Ideology. In so doing, they adopt the populist, egalita- 
• romantic, and generational rhetoric and style which 
■t u terized the classical student movements in the early 
1 • of their development. But they also reject the ideologi- 
I orientations and modes of action that were characteristic 
1 I he revolutionary left in earlier phases of industrialization 
I modernization. 


t >1 all the new student movements, that among white 
Mnerican students shows the least resemblance in its origins 
i“ the classical model. The French student movement, al- 
though it probably has some of the same roots as the Ameri- 
m, resembles the classical case in some respects: it is in part 

* call for modernization, and a rebellion against traditional 

* nil lire and the archaic forms of authoritarianism that still 
pervade French society and the organization of its universi- 
ties. 

West Germany’s student movement has similar characteris- 
tics. On the one hand, West Germany, like the United States, 
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is dominated by giant corporate bureaucracies, by m - M 
centralization of political life, by an absence of org:mi 
effective political opposition to corporate capitalism. < 
militarization; on the other hand, it is also markti » 
greater persistence of traditional cultural and political 
Like its American counterpart, the German student i. 
ment appeals to an idealized conception of demon., 
modern society; it differs in its emphasis on the rejeui. ■» 
the archaic forms of authority and status distinctions I , . 1 
has inherited from its feudal past. It is aware that iniin < 
the cultural and political factors that contributed to I Ini" » 
have not been eradicated, while it is itself imbued with <> 
found hatred of the legacy of Nazism. 

Thus the current wave of student protest throughom • •' 
world is, in part, the result of coincidence: on the one ln«» i 
the student movements in Latin America and Asia coni » * I 
to function as part of a relatively long tradition of stuti* ««♦ 1 
activism; on the other hand, new student movements in • # ] 
West have emerged in response to rather different probl- 
and issues. Despite the differences among student movcm- •. 
in developed and underdeveloped countries, however, n .* 
clear that a process of mutual influence is at work amm 
them. For example, the white student movement in Amen « 
received inspiration in its early stages from dramatic stud 
uprisings in Japan, Turkey, and South Korea. More recent I > 
American activists have been influenced by street tai *<■ 
learned from Japanese students and by ideological ex pi- . 
sions emanating from France and West Germany, i 
French students were certainly inspired by the West < «• ■ 
mans, and the Italians by the French. The symbols of “all n 
ated” youth culture, originating in Britain and the Uni id 
States, have been adopted throughout Eastern and Western 
Europe. The spread of ideology, symbols, and tactics of pi-» 
test is, of course, powerfully aided by television and otli » 
mass media and also by the increased opportunities for intei 
national travel and study abroad available to European ami 
American students. The increasing cross-fertilization and mu 
tual inspiration which are certainly occurring among studeni 
movements are, then, the outcome of mass communicati i 
and informal contact. Whatever similarity exists among stu 
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men Is around the world Is thus neither completely 

m nor centrally coordinated. 


American Student Activism in the 1960's 

, who believe that disorder and conflict are unique to 

„f t he 1960’s are unacquainted with the history 
r a coiegeL Dormitory life in nineteenth-century 
was marked by violence, rough and undiscipline 
i outbreaks of protest against the rules and regula- 
l "'l, rough which faculties and administrations attempte 

i “students- Although collegiate life became more 

‘ U X the turn of the century, and 

* . . A," rx e aminadon d ot cohlge’and i ^vemity ' 

i iQSO’s orovidcs a notable record of Y 

„ .lin ing the 1950 s provioes hoW ever, to 

• activism during the I960 s appe , 

. . , unprecedented qualities. Compared to earlier actrns , 

, „l he 1960’s involves more students and engages th 

. » -- — » ssrs 

;:;:S 

student concetns -th 
p .lnical issues of wider currency. 1960 ’s is partic- 

the emergence of such a movement m the i960 » P 

.tarty striking. The ten prevrons J^-dnptttWB 
. disruption-were students.** 

. „n,c engaged in substantial social action. 
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Still, the student movement in the sixties does hiivo • 
roots in the previous decade. During the late 1950 . I • < 
and radical dissenters became increasingly active ai 
universities. At Berkeley a campus political party, SI MtJ 
challenged the domination of student government l>\ ... <$■ 
conservative, fraternity-oriented students. In pain. 
SLATE expressed opposition to restrictions of freedom 
speech and argued for student participation in off-camjnn j • I 
litical activity. 12 

Although SLATE’s activity seems prophetic of what w »• • * II 
happen nationally, it had little impact beyond the Bui. I 
campus. In February of 1960, however, Negro stud. . I 
began to attack segregation in public facilities by “sittinr # | 
at segregated Southern dime-store lunch counters. Norllun#* 
students supported these demands by picketing and boymiil 
ing Northern branches of Woolworth’s and Kresge’s. l I 
success of the Southern sit-ins led to the formation of 1 
Student Nonviolent Coordinating Committee (SNo I 
Northern white student groups formalized their organizaii * I 
to support the Southern movement. 

At the same time, other issues emerged. At Berkeley, . 
dents demonstrated to protest the execution of Caryl Cli » I 
man. In a particularly dramatic instance, Bay Area studrnn 
protested hearings of the House Un-American Activili. • I 
Committee in San Francisco. The anti-HUAC demonstrate" I 
received national publicity. HU AC itself publicized a film ft I 
the protest, intended to expose “Communist influence” among 
the youth. Instead, the film turned out to be self-caricatim | 
and dramatized to many students that demonstrations and di 
rect action could have positive effects in challenging hostile 
authority. 

By late 1961, students consciously began to use civil riglii 
techniques of nonviolent direct action — marches, vigils, an I 
pickets — to protest aspects of American foreign policy. Stu 
dent concern over the nuclear arms race, nuclear testing, an. I 
civil defense prompted the first national student demonstration 
in several decades — the Washington Peace March of Febm 
ary, 1962. 13 

Students who participated in these activities saw them pi i 
marily as moral responses to specific issues, yet some began 
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■ »„,lvc general political implications. Most activists read 
IT, , , hey were influenced by radical social criticism « 
f States and Western Europe. The work of C. 

t,„; Mills on the power elite and the Cold Wte w«2& 

of radicalism . 14 They called 

. t i Q^n’c now claims about 7,uuu 

;; ; ; Z a, 35.000 

«■ -tfzszzL srs 

:;:;tSc?Tiv:^co:dtco m = ceoicm ». 

. s for active discussion of alternatives to pres 

Its if“c“M ri^hl. and anti-war mc.m.ncs could 

1 level- and if established reform groups, such as 

SiBHSSSS- 

I .1 notional levels. 


the politics of confrontation 


•^w“ta^CharDe be ” 0fSDSw “ 5 ' - I 

the voice of the rising socia , ® mocratlc Parly wo.il, i 
hons, they hoped a . m °vements. Under n„ 

to move the country awi™from ^ ^ bu - 

I War and toward a policy of rf tS COmniItmc 'd t<> H,. - 4 
I national tensions, and a domtr 3 ™ 1 ”’ Ieh «alii»,, 

poverty and racial inequality. ° program aim «l ( ,| ,..J9 

convention^ ‘port Huron^M^h'^^^ 31 g ° a,s ’ * s,w J 
nounced a further vision-a c 1Chlgan ’ “ June, 
democracy.” in a SOciet 3 b **d on >„ i( 

tralized, SDS leaders argued Zen bec0ming increasing J 
of controlling decisions affectinTth^r ** and ,e “ 
velopment and mass education ! ??' Tech u°l° 8 |, 
forms of decentralization and local^J h ° Wever> c ™»<’ 
hoods, factories, schools and o dem <>cracy in ncl«M„ , 
urged disenfranchised and powert' ^ ° rganizati '’'"' < 

selves and press their interests ^ Pe ° P . C tC> organizL ' 

Powerful. Such local ,W °PPosition to the al„ . 
immediately, to generate a chmate fo^f haVe two off.-. . 
icy; m the longer run, to teach Z "f 3 ™ of national , 
participation. 17 h the Possibility and meaning 

stodenfSoSSnUn emerging thrust of 

of society rather than the imiveSS* ^ Z Ward 1116 

on-campus” issues show this imml ? Ch ' Even prom "" 
protests concerned with remm, ^ there were rallies a,„i 

*“« «»» aXcS! V SrT i,yreS,rai " K »»”• 

speakers. (I n 1956 f examnln^A^r ba ° S ° n c °ntroveiM,| 
Permitted to speak on the Sj * SteVeDSOn was 
Prevailing interpretation of poS ‘ ampUS U ° der the 
campus concerns also had h™!, neutrality.”) So-call.-.i 
that protest against racial and ethSc .T** 118 - Students 
mty Systems and aeainst ™ , toscrimmation in frak i 

Mtical significance!®^ a C n 7f a f e °^Z OTC had a wider po 

gained a neutral, or even the universit y itself jy 

tions. For many student acthZstsZhJ baSe of °P«a- 

v ' ly da "“* - -£ESS ZTlt; 
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30* i «« ti'lal criticism could be generated and constructive so- 
promoted. 

#* ilHMikl also be noted that between 1960 and 1964, stu- 
0m Mtnpaigns either employed such “normal channels” as 
0M»»«i K°vemment or invoked such conventional protest 
Ml as petitions, picketing, and public meetings. Al- 

in ul* many students sympathized with the use of civil dis- 
it. I u m o and other forms of direct action in behalf of racial 
^ .illy and peace, the use of these techniques on campus 
(he period was decidedly uncommon, and student rad- 
• irgnrded them as means of bringing issues to the atten- 
. mI persons who would then pursue them through conven- 
ed political processes. It seems evident that, on balance, 
‘.indent movement began with a firm commitment to non- 
i. lire and with considerable optimism regarding the re- 
>t >»* .Iveness of authorities. 

I lie summer of 1963 marked a high point of optimism, 
n.. signing of a nuclear test-ban treaty and a pending civil 
. j liU march on Washington augured well for passage of sig- 
(.ilUnnt legislation. Student activists projected new civil rights 
Hoik, particularly in the area of voter registration. In addi- 
tinii, such books as Michael Harrington’s The Other America 
k.id developed in young activists an awareness of economic 
mi well as racial inequality. During that summer, SDS began 
»•* mobilize students for community organization among poor 
whiles and other minorities, in much the same way as the 
*.iMithem civil rights movement had been working among 
poor Negroes. This new commitment to off-campus work in 
poverty areas was undertaken in a relatively optimistic spirit: 

1 1 I he poor could be organized in their own interest, then the 
national climate of reform could be moved beyond the issue 
of segregation and voting rights to an effective attack on pov- 
erty and unemployment. 18 

The period of optimism began to wane with the assassina- 
tion of President Kennedy in November, 1963. Still, in 
1963-1964, the student movement engaged in an effort to 
draw students into volunteer and full-time work in the South- 
ern black belt, Appalachia, and Northern urban slum areas. 
By the summer of 1964, thousands of students were involved 
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in such activities, their legitimacy bolstered by iv • •# 
Johnson’s announcement of a “war on poverty.” In i • 
sippi, nearly one thousand volunteers aided in the til. • I 
build the Mississippi Freedom Democratic Party. 

The Mississippi experience was an extraordinary on. , 1 
many of its participants. Three young men were muni * | 
and many others saw at first hand the character of Sowi - 
repression. 19 The experience intensified feelings of m 1 | 
about justice, social and legal, for Negroes; it demon in # 
the complicity of the legal order in perpetuating reprcssim, * 
Negroes; and it produced profound discontent with 1 1 10 * 
difference and superficiality of white middle-class life, in i 
ing collegiate life. Many returned to campus with strong « 
victions about the necessity of direct action and confroni.n « 
for bringing change. 

The Mississippi summer culminated with the Frtv.i 
Democratic Party’s effort to unseat the segregationist Mr . 
sippi delegation at the Democratic Party National Com... 
tion in Atlantic City. Their failure, particularly the refus t l * 
white liberal Democrats to support wholeheartedly the Mi 
sissippi challenge, proved deeply disillusioning to the lend... 
of SNCC and their black and white supporters. The Atl.m 
tic City compromise seemed of a piece with the reluctance ..1 
the federal government to enforce existing laws protect in 1 
civil rights workers in the South. The events of that summit 
in the South led SNCC to a profound reevaluation ol 
commitment to building a nonviolent grass-roots prole 1 
movement, since that commitment depended on the belt- 1 
that the national authorities would be responsive to and sii|> 
portive of the movement. Just as SNCC’s initial program h i. I 
helped spark the white student movement in the North, so ii*» 
disillusionment deeply affected Northern students. 20 Despii. 
these events, SDS in the fall of 1964 announced that it sup 
ported Lyndon Johnson in preference to Barry Goldwatci 
and issued a button, “Part of the Way with LBJ,” which sii* 
nified its continued though partially disillusioned connection 
to conventional political processes. 21 

Shortly after classes began at Berkeley in the fall of 1964, 
the campus was rocked by a series of massive protest demon 
strations, culminating in December in a large-scale sit-in at 
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in „ i. Ministration building, mass arrests, and a strike. The 
i g, Movement began, conventionally enough, over 

Imposed restrictions on students who used the cam- 
In imp port or advocate ofl-campus political or social 
. Inn ’ Although removal of these restrictions remame a 

issue, as the struggle on campus developed, a 

Umo, with strong ideological overtones, took promi- 
1 1 io Berkeley demonstrations became not simply a pro- 
« . ag.tliwt particular violations of students rights, but rather 
w mi. i (vision of an underlying conflict between students as a 
... ,, m l (he “multiversity” and its administration— a struggle 
, two fundamentally opposed interests in and orienta- 

* toward higher education. 

1 1,* I'rce Speech Movement had a special importance in 
► . liUtory of the student movement. Although there were 
|Me*doiits — for example, University of Chicago students 
« nit-in at the administration budding to protest alleged 
I, nlnution against Negroes in the rental of umversity- 

! housing, and New York City College students staged a 

,i.. lo protest a ban against communist speakers on cam- 
, both before 1964— the Berkeley protest, which was 
I, My publicized, demonstrated the feasibility of involving 
.... numbers of students in direct action techniques on cam- 
.. It also suggested that such techniques might be necessary 
, 11 ,-ct campus reforms— and that they might be successful 

» this end. 23 # r 

Moreover, Berkeley events focused attention on the poli- 
I ... programs, and organization of the university— both in- 
,milly and in its connections with the larger society. Studen 
, *,uvUts, before the Free Speech Movement, had viewed cam- 
. issues as trivial compared to the civil rights struggle. The 
,.iy way for white students to display their commitment to 
•. ml change, to put themselves “on the line,” was to move 
,1 (he campus. The Free Speech Movement showed how the 
.nipus itself might become a front line. Students now saw 
what happens on campus could really matter politically, 
-ml that a local campus uprising could have national and m- 
um national importance. 

It seems fair to say that the Free Speech Movement at 
n. ikeley in 1964 marked a turning point in the American 
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cC°' TZT ;, 0,b ” even,s ’ of • 

WR y - ? ’ the era of white st udent partid, ,, 

them civil rights movement was drawing to a , I. 

period of concern with nuclear war k _ .1 . 

mrenfHr fi nuclear war had culminated „ , 

parently firm agreement between the United Si n, 
Sov,et Union ,o „op „™„sp heric nn 

™ and control ,hc pace of the arm, ptid" " 
son had been elected with a massive mandate to 

welfare 8 state^ m ^ t0 preserve and enlm rt 

de^rrr p^~L^s •=, : 

fionaliimovation" 11 ^ ^ ref °™ a '“< 

In this atmosphere, SDS and other activist groups s, „ 
for new programmatic directions. These groups preln, 

situations in «"**«£ zzz: 

S of art P °° r; the inVO,vement of Students ,„ 

land of action rose steadily, but the war in Vietnam I . 

increasingly important. In December 1964 SDS d, 

i?g P to Ct Si°f c ° ncentratin8 only on domesdc issue ^ 4 '• 

mg to call for a national student march in Was 

against the war, to be held in April 1965 Six wo i 

££■£■* r,T Vi '““ ^ 2 

iterated its refusal to negotiate an end to the war- u„i 

students ‘and^f marChbegan to buiId rapidly. Some ■<> 
nrolest a fj? partlcipated in ‘he first nationally *••• 
protest against U.S. policy in Vietnam. SDS was catanuli 

national prominence, receiving wide coverage in the 

yeaMrhaT ^h^d fapidIy ’ and ^ the end of the s, ,, 

vanLd ICV W,dC rec0gnition as the nationally 

g lzed expression of the student movement. 24 

After the April, 1965, march, hundreds of campuses 
Vietna m - te d Ch ' lnS l and ° thCr 0rganized activities concern, 

receded ’as U Zfh f Pe "° S6Ct0r of the American p,„ 
received as much information about and analysis of th, 

“ StUd “‘ My - r« ,i 

g preoccupation of activist students. New waves of ,! 

fte Berkdey W vL heId n ^ ^ krgeIy at the initia tiv,' 
the Berkeley Vietnam Day Committee; they were organ,,, 
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l||ftf by SDS chapters and by the scores of ad hoc “com- 
lllNM to end the war in Vietnam” which had sprung up 
Haft*'! (lie country in the preceding months. 

|b«ly anti-Vietnam War activity was characterized by the 
m »*t * onventional forms of protest and by the encourage- 
W * 4 of debate and discussion through such forms as the 
*ii Some draft cards were burned, and some Berkeley 
I l ied to block troop trains in September, 1965, but, 
MftMlty, “legal” techniques of opposition were used, or civil 
ffM*dlc>nce was employed in order to dramatize the move- 
##•»* « cause. The majority of SDS members even refused to 
n national program of opposition to the draft, the 
»if which was merely to increase the number of young 
* • * king conscientious objector status. 

there was increasing disillusionment during the year 
f«*M iho efficacy of such protests; each major march had 
**♦*»« participants but was shortly followed by some new es- 
‘d«Hnn of the war. Many disillusioned students argued that 
*«• main function served by peace marches was to maintain 

I A him image as a democratic society permitting dissent, 
» ilml the war effort could continue without significant inter- 
I'l in external opposition. Meanwhile, depictions in the 
•• *.|lu of the effect of the war on civilians in Vietnam, of the 
Miipt and unrepresentative character of the South Viet- 
• •♦I* so regime, of Administration failure to seize opportuni- 
hn for negotiation, and of the ways in which the rising costs 
* I ho war hampered domestic reform programs in the 
» m It oil States were widely discussed on the campus and 
widened the urgency of the student protests. 25 
In the spring of 1966, General Lewis Hershey announced 
imt nome students would have to be drafted, and that student 
Moments would be terminated for those whose class stand- 
'll were poor or who failed to reach a certain level of per- 
•imunce on a soon-to-be administered Selective Service 
"mllllcation Test. The reaction on the campus was sharp and 
•■mediate. Professors protested against the use of grades for 
♦*l«ctive Service purposes. There was rising tension at many 
- Iiools; some students became anxious about the possibility 
f being drafted, others upset about competing with their 
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peers to avoid the draft; students and faculty n 4 

cooperation of universities with the draft in supply* *i 
standings and facilities for the administration of the i. * 

At several schools, SDS chapters demanded th;ii u 
ties withold such cooperation. At the University of < 
five hundred students, led by SDS, staged a sit-in at n «. 
ministration building, seizing control of the building i. < 
and one-half days. Similar seizures and sit-ins oectn. 
Wisconsin, City College of New York, Oberlin Colin- 
other institutions. The Chicago action was the first mi 
closing of a university administration building ami il.. 
time that SDS had undertaken a direct confrontation 
university administration. The “anti-ranking” prolm 
signified the spread' of the “Berkeley situation” to othei 
puses. As at Berkeley, the confrontation developed when . 
dent activists perceived university administrators as cool- 
ing actively with outside agencies in opposition to studem 
terests and democratic values, and undertaking such coop* 
tion without prior consultation of students. As at Bui 
the Chicago students had attempted to use regular chum 
to change policy before resorting to a sit-in. As at Beil , 
widespread support for the demands of the protest w;i . . 
dent among nonparticipating students. And, as at Berk* 
the Chicago and other anti-ranking protests won immcili 
widespread attention from the mass media. 

The Chicago sit-in did not elicit punitive action by the i 
versity administration, and the students eventually abaiklm 
the building. Nor did it have an immediate effect on uni\. 
sity policy concerning the draft (although the faculty sen 
voted to support punitive action in the event of further <l< 
ruptive protest, and a year later the faculty council voted i 
end the transmission of “male class ranks” to draft board * 
But the anti-ranking actions at Chicago and other uni vers in. 
did spark a nationwide debate on the draft, did lead som 
schools to refuse to send class rank information to di. i 
boards, and did help popularize the concept of refusing i 
cooperate with the draft as a means of resisting the war. 2<: 

For SDS, these sit-ins provided a new strategic orientati. 
and a new phase in its development. This new phase was ii 
augurated at an SDS convention in June, 1966. At that mu 
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.monition of leadership came into office. For the 
M««, .imv its formation, SDS was to be run largely by 
• Mlum. tics to the original founders of the orgamza- 
fte "new guard” were students who had joined SDS 
Inception of its anti-Vietnam program, and who 
h , mm nc I tools without much tradition of student activ- 
e t t|„y loaded to conceive of SDS as a student orgamza- 
Mi lltoy believed its greatest promise lay in reaching 

ted students on issues that concerned them, rather 

, .Imply working against the war or working on gen- 
„„ Millilcnl programs without specific relevance to the cam- 
„ 7he new thrust was at first called “student syndicalism, 

|hm rowed from the European student movement and 
* im, mum of organizing students along trade unionist lines. 
, M „„ w orientation demonstrated a desire to build on the ex- 
KM of Berkeley, the anti-rank protests, and similar con- 
UoMious. by working for what eventually came to be called 
....urn power” — that is, organized student unions or parties 
.king for such reforms as the abolition of grades, smaller 
„„d greater student participation in shaping curricula. 

„ w..< not a program to disrupt the universities, but rather 
. . , ii.it t to increase the “class-consciousness” of students and 
-,k down what SDS saw as the bureaucratic quality of um- 
,n v life the paternalistic treatment of students, and the 

Italian pattern of education, which, they aUeged, was a 

of student discontent and also produced widespread 
.ml, id apathy and passivity. To implement this program, 
created a team of traveling campus organizers who were 
i, ..1st in the formation of chapters, and, as the year wore 
,. various forms of “student syndicalist” activity emerged. 
... „ number of campuses, SDS leaders, running on plat- 
advocating “student power,” were elected as student 
nly presidents. Across the country, there were more and 
„.,o demands for liberalization of dormitory rules and of 
grading system, for free speech, and the like. These de- 
, hi nds had been building up before SDS’s new programmatic 
In ust; probably the main efiect of SDS was to enhance the 
kill with which these demands could be made. 21 

,lut “student syndicalism” was not a stand which SDS 
„„ld maintain for very long. Although demands for student 
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power were consonant with SDS’s orientation to p.m , J 
democracy, they were not well suited to deal with tin J 
political situation, particularly the continued escalnii * |<j 
war and the intensification of black rebellion in tin ,i J 
sides, many SDS members were convinced that umvn , J 
form was futile, that the universities could not hr 
ti ally changed until there was basic change in the mh m 
whole. 

Then, in December, 1966, Berkeley activists tried to •»» d 
an anti-draft literature table next to a Navy recruit in, ] 

in the Student Union. A massive sit-in and student mi i d 
sued as a result of efforts by the administration to rp , « d 
protesters from the Student Union and to defend the * i 
on the grounds that, as a state university campus, H. 
had to offer government agencies the special privilege ..i . 
ting up recruiting tables in areas of the Student Union i f 
students were forbidden to set up their tables. A month I 
SDS members at Brown University organized the fir. si r 
against Dow Chemical Company recruiters. During Hi. 
lowing spring, scores of demonstrations and sit-ins ocu. « 
protesting the presence of military, CIA, and Dow rcu„ 
on the campus. At Columbia, SDS and its followers cn r ,. t < 
in physical battle with other students as a result of then , * 
tests against Marine recruiters. 

The anti-rank sit-ins and the anti-recruiter demons! i 
provided a way for SDS to combine its opposition to the 
and to militarism with its interest in approaching student' « 
their own ground. On the one hand, these demonstration 
some disruptive effect on the military machine by imp;..,, 
the ease of its relations with the university. On the <m.. 
hand, unlike general protests against the war, these den,. • 
strations could more easily affect uncommitted students, sn, 
they protested a war that was increasingly relevant to the 
dent body as a whole. Moreover, such demonstrations com 
be linked to student power concerns, since the university-., , 
tary connections were undertaken without consulting 
dents. 

Similar strategic considerations underlay the even rn< , 
militant anti-Dow demonstrations in the fall of 1967 28 .m i 
the SDS-led protests against university involvement in the li 
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f"» l ». It!* sc Analyses which culminated in convulsive 
*t ( olumhia in the spring of 1968. By 1967-68, the 
Imm of on-campus confrontations, especially those 
H 40 university involvement with military agencies, be- 
• hum i u! purpose of SDS. After several years of oscil- 
»wM*i rn university reform and student power versus 
i |h tilt It it | issues, SDS had at last found an issue — the 
If tonncctions of the university — that could mobilize 
MHtlfMHi primarily concerned with campus reform and 
.♦# ptlmurily interested in general politics. 

Iltii reason for SDS’s turn toward confrontation with 
*Hy authority lay deeper than its discovery of new stra- 
ta Mint tactical possibilities. 2 ^ The history of the student 
In general and SDS in particular reveals that un- 

* », Iho changes in strategies and tactics and the shifts in 

Immi i which motivated protest were more fundamental 
In I he way student activists perceived authority in the 
» *♦ .*» mul in the university and in the way they defined their 
ihiMli to it. What happened in the eight years we have just 
m* reviewed was a precipitous decline in the degree to 
M l, m live participants in the student movement attributed 
tifiUtHucy to national authority and to the university. 

Mm* two general phases of the movement — before and 

♦ MU»5 — may be viewed as follows: In phase one, the stu- 
»•» movement embodied concern, dissent, and protest about 

*»ioiw Nocial issues, but it generally accepted the legitimacy 

* tlu» American political community in general and espe- 
*•1 v of the university. In those years, many students be- 

• «l that the legitimacy of the existing political structure 
m i ompromised by the undue influence of corporate inter- 
•*t mid the military. They made far-reaching criticisms of 

• university and of other social institutions, but their criti- 
oi*i were usually directed at the failure of the American 
•in leal system and of American institutions to live up to 
flU lally proclaimed values. Thus, despite their commitment 

• reform and to support for civil disobedience and direct ac- 
•o, l lie student activists in the first half of this decade gener- 
ally accepted the basic values and norms of the American po- 
h»mI community. And despite their discontent with the uni- 

• unity, they usually operated within the confines of academic 
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tradition and felt considerable allegiance to the valu, 
academic community. 

In phase two of the student movement, a con- 
number of young people, particularly the activist on 
nenced a progressive deterioration in their acceptano 
tional and university authority. The ideology of this , 
the movement was recently stated by Mark Rudd, I 
the local SDS during the Columbia crisis: 

D lvfnn n L h t aVe Calle , d . US 8 “ Student P° wer ” movement 

Docel” a K r g a a '- 1S StUdeDt COntro1 ov « “eduo.n,., 
process, taking decision-making power away from il,. 

numstrators and putting it in the hands of “democnt,!!' 

hm i rOUPS ‘ ’ V Student P° wer used to be the goal of s I . 
but as our understanding of the society has developed . 

fS - .»• «* in’ it t» £SL 

duS nw university as a factory whose goal is In 
and m ( ) tramed P ers °tmel for corporations, govern,,,, 
and more universities, and (2) knowledge of the uses of i.„ 
ness and government to perpetuate the present system < . 

,or 

concepts of pluralism and contli, „ 
ferent * ^ Whl £ ^ reality of 1116 sit uation is quite ,1 

been affect’ T many of the P e °P*e who 1,:, 
lnmhlf/ d , u y -, h , e “Diversity’s policies— the tenants in , 

” « b “ lIdlDes ’ Harlem community, the mm,, 
H ° ( the u pe0pIe throughout the world 

are m/d^n f, ? ymbo ‘ of those who control the decisions it, , 
are made in this country. 

mon rr workers and students united to fight a 

States W? a'r Th ff Sam t e P° tential exists here in the Un,t. 
of tt' m l attemptmg to connect our fight with the In i 
of the black people for their freedom, with the fight of n 

S'oT'thTv"? 138 f ° r thdr land in New Mexico - with II 
° ‘ h l Vletna f 6Se people > and wit h all people who l„ 
heve that men and women should be free to live as d„ 

the ne e eds n o a f WhCr ? tte government is responsive 

wLf d f 1 the people > and not the needs of the lev 

Wand , eno ™ ous wea,th gives them the political power. \\ , 
mtend to make a revolution. 30 F 

TTie process of “delegitimation” and “radicalization” » 
gradual, and it may be useful to suggest key events and , 
penences contributing to it. 


* I Nonviolent Southern Civil Rights Movement. The 
»*#*!! t of civil rights workers and Negroes seeking to exer- 
ts® '‘oiiftt llutional rights by Southern police officials and ra- 
was seen as brutal by civil rights organizers and 
sttltlnrU allies, and as never adequately responded to by 

* authorities. Instead, the latter were thought to be pri- 
teifir Iniorested in “cooling off” the movement rather than 

* Moving full implementation of political rights. These 
i marked the beginning of the sharp split between the 

* !s#it left and established liberal leadership and organiza- 
h uml disillusionment with the idea that the federal gov- 

could be a major agency for protection of rights and 

* >*Hilon of equality and welfare. This disillusionment in- 

with the failure of the Democratic Convention to 
iciognition to the Mississippi Freedom Democrats, and 

* nMoclated unwillingness by prominent liberal Democrats 

* * ***10 a floor fight in their behalf. 

* Hit “ War on Poverty. ,f Young people saw the rhetoric 
public officials as overstated and unfulfilled. Young pov- 

* <* workers alleged that political machines and other estab- 

* 1 -I ngencies used federal funds to preserve existing power 
uh unships, saw the erosion of the promise of “maximum 

» affile participation by the poor” as a basic element of the 
w programs, regarded public bureaucracies as callous to- 
■»*•! I be poor, and saw local police being used to attack 

* .1 Mini ate protest activity by indigenous organizations of the 
. •» SDS and other student groups that had embarked on 
•*M poverty activities had hoped that the new federal pro- 
t Min signified the beginning of significant reform efforts, 
«*■•! that the new programs would facilitate the political orga- 
tftMlIon of deprived groups. The failure of these expectations 
•hi ii severe disillusionment. 

t. The Events at Berkeley. These marked a change in the 
i ‘ m i-ption of university administrators by campus activists. 
^Iministrators came to be seen as actively interested in pre- 
^ * uting students from effectively organizing for off-campus 
protest, as more responsive to political pressure from con- 
**i vative interests than to student concerns or traditional 
pilnciples of civil liberties, and as devious and untrustworthy 
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in negotiating situations. Moreover, President Clail i 
his book The Uses of the University, supplied id, . ; J 
oriented activists with an image of the university , , 4 
mentally hostile to humane values, to undergrade, 1, 
tion as such, to internal democratic functioning — and . 

essarily involved in servicing the needs of powerful , 
groups. The combination of actual experience with mu . 4 
authority at Berkeley with exposure to administrate,, 
proclaimed values helped to change students’ perc, |.n 
the university from an essentially congenial institution ,. , 
mg reform to an institution whose primary function 
directly opposed to the needs, interests, and values ol . ,4 

and intellectual students. 

n 4 . The Escalation of the War in Vietnam. Escalt 

curred despite campaign promises of President J„i„ 
Peaceful protest activity had no discernible impact on J 
which continued to harden while students became 
mgly aware of the diverse moral, legal, and practical 4 
ments for disengagement from Vietnam. Admin, m,, 4 
officials often refused to participate in campus debates 
war; when spokesmen for the President’s policy were p„ 
their arguments were often based on historical and pul, , 
grounds which many students and professors regard, , I 
questionable. Particularly damaging were the frequcnl 
stances of deceitfulness on the part of Administration sp,,l . . 
106,1 t * le mass media providing much documentation f,„ 
view that the Administration was misrepresenting the I 
about the war and the diplomatic situation. Many stud, i« 
were as deeply affected by the “credibility gap” as they v 
by the war itself. 

5. Cooperation by Academic Institutions with the II . I 
Effort and with Military Agencies Generally. An early rev, 1 I 
tion was the fact that faculty members at Michigan Si 
University had worked with U.S. intelligence agencies ... I 
South Vietnam to bolster the regime of Ngo Dinh IV, . 
Shortly thereafter, an extensive research operation concern,,, 
biological warfare was publicized at the University of Peim 
sylvama. Finally, there were widely publicized revelations . 1 I 
the covert sponsorship of research by the Central Intelligcn, 


If*- v operating through a variety of bona fide and “paper” 
pptdftOniiN, and the concomitant subsidy by the CIA of var- 
iMulont, labor, religious, and educational organizations in 
I N o vi' mens operations. These revelations, plus the obvious 
fc* llnil major universities depended on Defense Department 
m 1 01 large portions of their budgets, raised deep ques- 
•si * Im the academic community about the intellectual inde- 
1 •• • of universities and of the scholarly enterprise in 
| p * I’or student activists, they provided further evidence 

!< h.m mit rust worthiness and bias of the universities, and pro- 
ofed • n*»y targets for politically effective protest against uni- 
authority. The involvement of the universities and the 

* ** nil IK and scholarly disciplines in the war effort and with 
4 * <!* frusc establishment, while continuing to proclaim their 
•miparlisanship,” “neutrality,” and insistence on academic 

has been a severe and continuing reason for the ero- 
«• • university authority for many students and academics. 
*■ Hie Draft. Student immunity from the draft began to 
in 1966 , with General Hershey’s announcement of re- 
mm. linns on student deferments. This announcement focused 
•* .,l* tils’ attention on the possibility that they themselves 
'* Mild have to participate in the war; it also made them 

• ur of the fact that young men were in competition to 
» itl the draft, and that their student status had provided 
n.rMt with a special privilege — one that was not available to 

• i income, noncollege youth. Many students entertained 

* “his about a system of compulsory service in a society that 
i* hinted individualistic and voluntaristic values: many had 

• •♦•his about the use of conscription for a war that had not 

• it declared and for which no general mobilization had 

• H undertaken. Of course, many had strong moral objec- 
•in to participation in or support for the war in Vietnam in 

. nilcular, or to war in general; the Selective Service law’s 
—now definitions of conscientious objection, however, pre- 

* tiled most pacifists and other moral objectors from achieving 

• nnption for their claims of conscience. Moreover, the legit- 
uiu y of the draft was weakened by the frank admission by 
leetive Service, in a widely circulated document, that the 

ducat of the draft was useful in “channeling” young men into 


i 
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socially useful” careers, that avoiding the draft l>v uii 
means involved a considerable amount of sell < 1 . 
well as deception of others, that in fact the very 
one’s youth and young adulthood was shaped and . , 
by either the fear of the draft or officially encomar. .1 . 
lation to avoid it. At the same time, many middle i . 
ents deeply resented the interruption of career and 11 . 
tration of plans and aspirations which the draft ivi.i. , 
especially if they felt that no adequate justification l„, 
terruption had been provided. Considerable cynic. 
the operations of the system prevailed as a rcsull ..I 
disseminated folklore about techniques for evading il, . 
through the faking of disabilities. Finally, many young ,, 
resented the imposition of the draft by a political o 
which they had no voice or representation and which 
entirely unresponsive to their opinions regarding tin 
Further resentment was encouraged by the use of tin- di, 
punish anti-war dissenters. 


7 - Race > Poverty, and Urban Decline. The failure ,,i 
political system to deal effectively with these problem 
been a continuing source of student disaffection. Slud. 
arge numbers saw the war as a major barrier to effeeie 
tion on domestic problems; in addition, they saw consul, , 
ypocrisy in the efforts of the government to “preserve i 
dom in and “pacify” a remote country when these . 
could not be achieved in America’s cities. For white aetlv, 
w ose original interest in social action had been spark, I 
the civil rights movement, the increasing militance of hi 
y uth created new problems, especially when ghetto m 
hons were met with massive police repression! For m 

7a IhJT'T’ the m ° ral aDd P° litical cho ‘ces had narm 

ffiS 1 ! n& Wi ‘ h Wack rev olutionaries or remaining „i 

“col W1 |" Whlte amh0nty ’ Which was increasingly define, I 
colonial in nature. Black militants constantly, and m„l 

standably challenged the commitment and seriousness 
whites who claimed to be their allies; in this context, 
of aggressive resistance seemed the only morally common 
rate response for white radical students. Thus, for exam,, 
at Columbia, the SDS-led protest turned into a serious ell, 
seize control of university buildings only after black ,i 



ip illy expressed doubt that the white students were 
in lake serious action. Similar events occurred on 

i fa*lh r on Campus. Unquestionably, a major source of 
fplk; linn perhaps especially for moderate or previously 
H*»mihIIIcmI students — has been the nature of campus en- 
with the police. Even commentators who are unsym- 
iii the goals of the Columbia SDS have agreed that 
fegftfe-* violence contributed greatly to the radicalization of the 
Mufttliln Mudent body during the 1968 crisis. Daniel Bell, 
m ct Ample, describes this process as follows: 

Im «ll, about a hundred students were hurt. But it was not 
violence itself that was so horrible — despite the many pic- 
i**’ m In the papers of bleeding students, not one required 
<o»Hl ill l/.ation. It was the capriciousness of that final action. 
f».* police simply ran wild. Those who tried to say they were 
i M.MPttf bystanders or faculty were given the same flailing 
.ioirnt as the students. For most of the students, it was 
flrat encounter with brutality and blood, and they re- 
tpouitril in fear and anger. The next day, almost the entire 
•Mipm responded to a call for a student strike. In a few 
(banks to the New York City Police Department, a 
• t ‘ part of the Columbia campus had become radicalized . 31 

I lion, however one may criticize the strategic and tactical 
MpniiMcs of the student radicals, their ranks are characteris- 
•* dly enlarged by a sense of moral outrage at what students 
1 l«* be the ineffectiveness, insincerity, and finally tactics of 

• 1 1 repression on the part of the authorities. Therefore, a 
i •lilies of confrontation” has become the most effective 
•Hegic weapon of student radicals, thrusting such groups as 
MS into positions of campus leadership when they can de- 
! "l» a sense of outrage in students and faculty, and isolating 
mi, in numerous instances, when they cannot. 


The Politics of Confrontation 

During the past three years, “resistance” and “confronta- 
* ’ii” have come to occupy an increasingly prominent posi- 
'il in the strategy and tactics of the student movement. “Re- 
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sistance and “confrontation” refer to such form | 
action as deliberate disruption of or interference will, „ . 
routine operations of persons or institutions by |;m„ 
of persons; deliberate violation of authoritative or, I, , 
perse; forceful retaliation against police use of club, 
cals, or other force; the use of barricades or “mobile i 
to prevent or delay police efforts to disperse a crowd „ 
of ridicule, rudeness, obscenity, and other uncivil |,„ . 
speech and behavior to shock, embarrass, or defy a, HI, 
refusal to comply with orders or to accept authoritaiiv, . 
mands or requests as legitimate. 

Even so, confrontations arranged by students haw * 
usually more “symbolic” than “disruptive” or “desln, , , 
Much rhetoric flows in university circles, and cl»-«i.fl 

about interference with institutional functioning.” Wl 

the intent of radicals, however, they have usually noi 
successful in disrupting the routines of most university 
bers— until massive police formations were called to , 
oubtless some student radicals hope for physical coni,, 
tations with the police. But there is little evidence that H 

student Wldespr ® ad - Further ’ there is little evidence that „ . 

Sack n ^ W ! (mUCh ,6SS abl6) t0 disru P‘ fttnc 

are wim ^ ° Y pr ° perty in the Ullivere ity. Km 

“ row n h ,7 ge “ Symb0lic Protest— to symb 

ow their bodies on the machine.” This leads to ■(, 

SZl Tv 6 POUce ’ and then to violen ce from the 
and retaliation by some students 

mo^emenS'Tu Wh ° ^ tried to understand the stud, 

tivesTnd th" t 6XPreSS Sympath y for many of its „l,„ 
vilftv h h tOWard confr °ntation, disruption, and 

Ind the “ ^ T a ;r al and self - des tructive. Increasingly. 
d the new left are criticized for the style of their act,,, 

frustraSrSh ' h° U8h ^ Can understa 'Hl .1 

rustration which contributes to extreme militancy n„ 
argue that the strategy of confrontation serves only to del, 
the aims o the movement, and that student radicals ough , 
exercise self-restraint if they sincerely wish to achieve , 
political and social ends. For example, it is frequently arm, , 

am 7 n r0ntat ;° n tact,cs accomplish little more than il„ 
arousal of popular hostility, thus fueling the fires of right-w.n, 
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and increasing the likelihood of government 
Confrontation tactics in the university, the critics 
■» »l" not promote reform; they mainly achieve the weak- 
■P# of l lie university’s ability to withstand political pressure 
pm Hiifujdc, and consequently they threaten to undermine 
k "* ui luMtitution in society that offers dissenters full free- 
m* •-! impression. Some critics conclude their arguments by 
that since in their view the main effect of new left 
In lo create disorder, intensify polarization, increase 
4# W«MiKth of the far right, and weaken civil liberties, then 
t*** miiinI be the results actually desired by the student radi- 

have interviewed new left activists in an effort to un- 
t Mtuml the basis for their actions from their point of view. 
fW lollowing is an attempt to present the case for confronta- 
« im tics as the militants themselves might make it. 32 
I t Unfrontation and militancy are methods of arousing 
wits to action . The creation of turmoil and disorder can 
< >Hi!uie otherwise quiescent groups to take more forceful 

• *ti »n In their own ways. Liberals may come to support radi- 

i« munds while opposing their tactics; extreme tactics may 
m l moderates into self-reexamination. Student radicals can 
‘•m.i c redit for prompting Senator McCarthy’s Presidential 

• •|.,ilgn, for increased senatorial opposition to the Vietnam 
•«. and for the greater urgency for reform expressed by 

*• l» moderate bodies as the Kerner Commission. 

1 ( 'onfrontation and militancy can educate the public. Di- 
•• * action is not intended to win particular reforms or to in- 

• »n e decision-makers, but rather to bring out a repressive 
»h|m»iinc f rom authorities — a response rarely seen by most 
•hue Americans. When confrontation brings violent official 

• F*|tnnsc, uncommitted elements of the public can see for 
' * MiNcIves the true nature of the “system.” Confrontation, 
•*« i c fore, is a means of political education. 

1 ('onfrontation, militancy and resistance are ways to pre - 
"if young radicals for the possibility of greater repression. 
i lie movement really seriously threatens the power of politi- 
•I authorities, efforts to repress the movement through police 
1 »ir measures are inevitable. The development of resistant at- 

• nicies and action toward the police at the present time is a 
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necessary preparation for more serious resistant • 
ture. Fascism is a real possibility in America; and w« .1 
tend to be either “Jews” or “good Germans.” 

4 . Combative behavior with respect to the poli< < . 
authorities , although possibly alienating “ respectable ' .♦ 
has the opposite effect on the movement’s relationshi, 
nonstudent youth. Educated, middle-class, nonviolent 
protest are poorly understood by working-class youili 
youth, and other “dropouts.” Contact with these olh« 1 «**•• 
of the youth population is essential and depends n| 
adoption of a tough and aggressive stance to win resp. < 
such youth. Militant street actions attract a hetem. 
group of nonstudent youth participants who have tlirii 
sources of alienation from middle-class society and ii ♦. 
tions. 

5 . The experience of resistance and combat may 
liberating effect on young middle-class radicals. Mom 
dle-class students are shocked by aggressive or violent 
ior. This cultural fear of violence is psychologically dam 
and may be politically inhibiting. To be a serious revolt. « 
ary, one must reject middle-class values, particularly d- ' 
ence toward authority. Militant confrontation gives 1* 

the experience of physically opposing institutional pov\n .1 1 
it may force students to choose between “respectable" 
lectual radicalism and serious commitment to revolution . 
olent or otherwise. 

6 . The political potency of “backlash” is usually < \. 
ated. Those who point to the possibility of repression 
reaction to confrontation tactics wish to compronn ■ 
mands and principles and dilute radicalism. Repression 
come in any case, and to diminish one’s efforts in anticip 
is to give up the game before it starts. 

Some movement spokesmen would add that the pov . 
ties of polarization, repression, and reaction do require n. 
careful attention by the movement if it wishes to win supi 
and sympathy among middle-class adults. They would ;u 
that such support can be obtained, even as militant action 
pursued, by concerted efforts at interpretation to and ciln 
tion of such adult groups. The Chicago convention demon 1 
tions are cited as an instance in which adult moderate 
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sympathy was enhanced by militant action because 

u„„ because the actual events in the street were hi- 

#. ,h t.bwrvable by the general public. 

W. hive no way of knowing how many P^fcpants m 

. . lions share these perspectives; many rank and file pa 

, may engage in militant or violent actmuformore 

, direct reasons: they have been Provoked o anger, 

. iimy led moral outrage. The rationale we have tried to de- 
, i, „t least partly the result of student outbursts rather 
...... i lie cause— after an event (e.g., Columbia), movemen 

,„„>hN.s try to assimilate and rationalize what occurred 
■ .. .. iilidess, when movement participants maintain that 

fi.mtation and resistance are politically necessary, the ar- 

ms described above are those most frequently used 

l„.i large extent, acceptance of the moral or practicalva- 
li.lliy of these arguments depends on one s view of the nat 
American society and of the university as an mstitunon. 
p ... 1 Kul activists base their commitment to a pohtics of 

on a kind of negative faith in the repressive and >.b- 

, imracter of American institutions, including the um- 
. , n |t y. These perceptions have been augmented by an in- 

mg sense that the American university is deeply imp 1- 

in the perpetuation of racial injustice. The increasing 

of nonwhite students has brought the issue to the fore- 

,,,Mind of campus conflict in recent months. 


Black and Third World Student Protest 

Without doubt, the most far-reaching challenge to the 

authority of the university has begun to emerge from 

vhitc students. We have had little to say abou this 

It is of recent origin and is not ordinarily un- 

i, , blood as coextensive with the student movement, although 
il„ latter, as we have suggested, emerged in part as an effort 

xtend the gains of Southern black student civil rights ac- 

dvlsts Black Student Unions and Afro-American Associa- 

exist on most campuses that have significant numbers of 

I, lack students. Until a few years ago, black students tend 
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to be individualistic, assimilationist, and polilii.* , i<,«l 
ferent; the drive for black power, however, h;r; <> 4 

clear opportunity for educated blacks to give ■ i 
expression to their grievances and to identify with it < 
community. 

Black student protest cannot be understood out 
framework of the historical status of the black man m n 
ican society or without reference to contemporary i 

against that status burgeoning within the black cm i 

of America. In the following chapter we examine iln»« 
sues. Yet any speculation on the origins of black stuili m 
test must look to two sources that have increasing 
converging. One important source has been the Nep. 
leges in the South. In a recent book tracing the histoiy ■ i » I 
black liberation movement, James Forman 34 has shown i i 
the original Student Nonviolent Coordinating Comnm 
began as a response by middle-class, young, Southern i i 
men and women against what they perceived to be tin 
cial distance from the black lower classes and the on 
cency evidenced by their own parents. (In this respn i 
black student movement seems akin to features oi 
tional criticism characteristic of white radicals.) More<*\ * 
the civil rights movement became an increasingly “hi 
movement, rejecting first the leadership and then the comi 
ionship of whites, black students in the movement ;il*«' 
came increasingly conscious of parallel movements of p* ■ 
within the urban black communities of the North. Thir. il 
seem to be two streams feeding into contemporary bl;u I 
dent protest. One is from the middle classes of the South 
black community; the second, and increasingly more tl< 
nant stream, is from the urban ghettos of the North. In 
cent years, both sources of black protest have converged > » 
found a congenial response among high school youth. Ii 
these youth, with roots in the urban black commumn 
steeped in the ideas and ideals of black militancy, who 
now beginning to attend the universities and colic p 
America in greater numbers. 

Black student spokesmen are at least as militant as whli. 
radicals, especially in the tactics they advocate and use h 
black student organizations have been more oriented U>w.n*i 
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AD ll|lln|l specific reforms and concessions than have white 
I . 1 , a | ihc same time, the militant stance of black stu- 
E, i...» been a factor in increasing the militancy of white 
E „i , whose expressions of commitment to justice and 
Ct,iv lire often greeted with skepticism and derision by 

Francisco State College, black militants and stu- 
Asian- and Mexican- American background have 
h. . mother to form a “Third World Liberation Front,” 
4, one the identification with Africans and Asians that is 
n„|y coming to characterize nonwhite university 
t^i.iiis '• A Third World Liberation Front is also pressing a 
,( demands at the University of California at Berkeley. 

iwhile student protest — with its demands for an au- 

m , „,otis nonwhite faculty, curriculum, student body, and 
ftl ^ivcmcd standards of admission constitutes at least 

protest from nonwhite communities as a whole, and 

„ involves wider interests and concerns than the campus. 
t ,, „ !M inbly, a university embodies and transmits the funda- 
traditions and values of the society. At its heart, mili- 

lack and Third World student protest challenges those 

i,,,., and ideas as they are currently embodied in curricula, 

I Ions, and hiring practices, and accordingly demands a 

, n ate line of authority over resources to develop its own 
-uitc live values and traditions. In effect, it questions the 
ii inincntal and unstated assumption underlying much of 
pin i education: the cultural superiority of Western civiliza- 

* 1 lilmately, black and Third World student protest de- 
..I.ls that the university reassess its currently institution- 
• il aims and purposes, and maintains that its present goals 
not relevant to the needs of modern urban society. With 
in mind, we turn to a brief examination of the structure 
' tlit- contemporary American university. 


Colleges and Universities in Crisis 

MtnIont protest has turned many American campuses into 
n.nus of political conflict. To many people both in and out 
i ihc universities, the very idea of the politicization of the 
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campus is abhorrent, for it conflicts sharply with a < I A 

image of the university as a forum for free inquiry, a> 
values, and “civility”: in short, an institution whose h u 
mental concerns transcend politics. The conception .-I 
university as a community, sharing common values amt - 
ture and standing apart from both internal political \ 
and external political influence, is embedded in academe * 
dition and, not infrequently, in law. Tradition has con It ■ . « 

kind of sanctity on the special character of the univn ii m 
an institution. To many people concerned with the univn j, 
the character of student protest in the 1960’s marks .m < ^ 
warranted and inappropriate assault on this sanctity; an im h 
tion of profane concerns into what is felt to be a sacred i- 
tution. 

Indeed, an insistence on the profane character of tin m 
versity characterizes contemporary student activism and 
we have suggested, is basic to the radical tactics of the ! . 
1960’s. The radical image of the university is that of an in • 
tution which functions as an integral part of the “syste. 
providing that system with the skilled personnel and teclim* 
assistance required for the furthering of its political ol t 
tives. 

In fact, most universities and colleges can best be seen = 
falling somewhere between these two conceptions. The di- 
versity has long since ceased to be — if indeed it ever wa- 
purely a community of shared values; on the other hand. 

has become deeply involved in the larger political 

without conscious direction and occasionally without inl- 
and without careful consideration of the problematic cha 
ter of its enlarged commitments. This is the context ol ■ 
current crisis. 

The Changing Role of Higher Education 

In 1900, approximately 1 percent of the college-age p< i 
lation attended academic institutions; by 1939 this had gr<- 
to 15 percent. It nevertheless remained true that both pri\ 
and public institutions of higher learning largely served n 
per-income groups in the United States. The plenitude ol 
nominational colleges in the United States is evidence ol i 


y, . in which colleges served specific ethnic or religious pop- 
= iii , Public universities were hardly different: state 
&t*iU largely served the agricultural and business needs of 
Ht «l iitul state groups. 

Ih itvent years the American university has become a na- 
d Institution; its students are likely to be drawn into oc- 
t*|Miintiul groups and communities outside the local confines 
-4 M« lormally designated clientele. Denominational colleges 
lost a great deal of their special cultural character. Re- 
mi. h has become diverse as the populations served have ex- 
= i. ,| through many institutional areas of society and as fed- 
* Jf ,l needs have become a major competitor with state and 
d demands. The University of California at Berkeley cur- 
i*«*dv lists 101 departments in 15 colleges and schools and has 
p parate research institutes, centers, and laboratories. Pri- 
• =.*» universities draw significant proportions of their funds 
ft , mu tcdcral and private foundation research monies, and 
- n m state universities depend heavily on the same sources. 

Mi hind these nationalizing and homogenizing trends lies 
initial role which education and research have come to 
» s' in the American economy. The development of new 
f -duets, new procedures, and new programs is a major dy- 
*«mlc in an economic structure geared to scientific advance- 
mi In addition, welfare and human relations programs 
created an intense demand for training and research in 
h Mil sciences. These technological trends are reinforced by 
Mm . apacity of an affluent economy for distributing more and 

... education as a consumer good. By 1970, it is expected 

hi approximately 50 percent of college-age persons will be 
*Hi mling institutions of higher learning. The present college 
ml university population of 6,500,000 includes representa- 
ch of most social levels in the population, although it is still 
■ in- (hat children of laborers and nonwhites are underrepre- 
• nlcd. Whether they wish it or not, American universities, 
"ill public and private, are deeply embedded in the social in- 
hibitions of American life and have become greatly affected 
- , public policy and public interests. 

Most universities, indeed, have developed an ethos of ser- 
- to community and nation. The provision of technical 
i vices and trained personnel by centers of higher learning is 
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indispensable in an advanced society at a high level .1 M ( 
nological development. So too is the extension of high. . . 
cation to wider and wider segments of the communily 1 1 
services, however, necessarily and substantially men .. 
university’s involvement in matters of political signih. 
The model of the university as a “neutral” institution i 
bly described its pretensions more closely than its us. 
in the past. In our time, at any rate, it is clear that ih. 
versity is not and cannot be “neutral” if this means, 
seem to think, not at the service of any social interest-, 
clearly, is the university, as presently constituted, “neuti.il », 
the sense of being equally at the service of all legitiin.it 
cial interests. In our time, the university is an important • 
tural and economic resource; it is also much more lull 
the service of some social interests than others. The provM 
of defense research, for example, necessarily aligns Ih. .. 
versity with the course of national foreign policy and mi In. 
strategy. In thus entering the service of the political ... 
the scientific and technological functions of the imiversii-, t 
come politicized. Given these circumstances, it is undei-.i .. 
able that the university has become the scene of con Hi. i 
protest focused on control over the nature and direction 
the services it provides, or fails to provide, to actual and no 
tential publics. 

Moreover, the extension of higher education to low.-. . 
come and minority groups usually means the attempt in - 
tend norms and values of privileged classes and cult 

Lower-income and minority groups may find it difficult (.. 
similate the cultural artifacts of the privileged, at least .... « 
competitive basis. Moreover, the established culture may .... 
flict with the claims of minority groups for cultural am.. 
omy. Under these conditions, the accepted values of the ... 
versity— including its norms defining the nature of con.|. 
fence and academic qualification — become contested polim 
issues. 

In thus extending their sphere of interest, influence, and .. 
volvement, American universities have gained neither clailt> 
of purpose nor direction. They are not necessarily willin, - 
able to assess the relative importance and value of tl.. 
greatly extended interests, or the problematic charactm m 


| 

of their own value premises and standards. Few 
jfcultl deny that the basic “service” the university offers to 
is understanding and criticism. Yet the university’s 
r tide nee from outside agencies, political powers, and in- 
tiroups may be seriously compromised by the high cost 
| inili education and research, which requires the university 
w financial support from the very groups which its 
* i n* are obliged to study and criticize. As a recent study 
miiI versity governance suggests: 

We have imperceptibly slumped into a posture in which 
•t . demands of external interests — strongly reinforced by 
.♦mimic lures, rewards of prestige and status, and other 
. nl'ul resources which only those with power can marshall 
• 1 wield — have increasingly dominated the ethos of the uni- 
. , ,iiy and shaped the direction of its educational activities. 36 

1 1 / mwnentation of University Interests 

Ih. sc basic problems in the relation of the university to 
-x icty at large are compounded by the development of 
if. tent bases of interest and influence among the various 
tPtHiicnts of the university community. Put simply, the uni- 
te* it y barely resembles a community at all, if by community 
•* mm tint a group sharing common interests and values. Given 
f 1 ugmentation of interests, the university is unable to deal 
lively with conflict, whether internal or external; it has 
• 1 unable to develop new modes of governance in line with 
increased and disparate commitments. Whether it can de- 
• 1 .p effective modes of governance while retaining its pres- 
* • ommitments is a matter of considerable doubt. It is cer- 
* . 1 1 hat it cannot do so without substantial alteration of its 
- hire of power. This is evident from an analysis of the 
■<ie of the internal divisions within the university. 

t * mires 

I he governing boards of colleges and universities vary 
illy in composition, attitudes, and interests, depending on 
lype and quality of the institution. Nevertheless, a recent 
ry by the Educational Testing Service of over 5,000 col- 
mul university trustees sheds some light on the character- 
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istics of trustees as a group. From these data, a lion; , 
ture emerges; the trustees tend to be strikingly imim * • \ 
academic values and uninformed about issues ami i •»•»!*», % 
in contemporary higher education, and very much i 
of the inappropriateness of student and faculty deem - ^ , 
ing power on crucial academic issues. 37 

The average trustee is in his fifties; over 98 pen * ■ ■ 
white; over half have yearly incomes exceeding $30.onn 
35 percent are business executives. The majority n ( 
themselves as politically “moderate.” Their attitude i i 
certain issues involving academic freedom reflect Him. 
quent distance from campus concerns. 

Over two thirds of the trustees surveyed, for ex a mi i 
vocate a screening process for campus speakers. Thin , 
percent agreed that it is reasonable to require loyally 
from faculty. Twenty-seven percent disagreed with the «| 
ment that “faculty members have a right to free expiv > 
opinions. 3 ® Many trustees — especially those with busim 
nections— agreed that running a university is “basically 
running a business.” 

The attitudes of trustees concerning the location of m - 
sity decision-making tend to be strongly at variant s* 
those of many students and faculty. Trustees tend ,to I I ' 
student decision-making, to the extent that it should r hi 
ail, should concern only “traditional” student concern h 
as fraternities and sororities, student housing regulation- 
student cheating. Seventy percent of the trustees survey mi 
lieved that students and faculty should not have maj<w • 
thority in choosing a university president; 64 percent 1VH » 
students and faculty should not have major authority on i 
ure decisions; 63 percent felt students and faculty shouU 
have major authority in appointing an academic dean. 

It should be stressed again that these attitudes vary o n 
erably depending on the type of university represented, i ' 
the overall picture is inconsistent with a conception of • 
university as an integrated academic community. Distant • 
values and interests from most faculty and students, the a\.i 
age trustee has little conception of the problematic natun 
campus Issues. For that matter, as the ETS data make d< * 
most trustees rarely bother to remain well-informed nl 
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robleras in higher education; the vast majority 

. , mu! many major books on higher education, and 

| i MMiillrtt with most of the relevant periodicals. 


gift taut Administration 

u ..MU the term “multiversity,” Clark Kerr indicates the 
m character of the contemporary American mstitu- 

* i higher learning, its separation into specialized uni s 
1 , nothing save connection to a central admmis- 
... , one important cause of this fragmentation is 
*, , lopment of professors and graduate students from 
... iui, Into specialists. 39 This process, made necessary by 
, ,1.1c explosion of information in all fields of study, has 

. i in a trend toward professionalism— that is, men 

, . ell more with one’s colleagues everywhere and less 

-** local community. Increasingly, it is according o 

, t.mnnds of his field of study, not those of the local cam- 

i ..unity, that a scholar’s values, success, and accep- 

... * ,mc determined. Only a few universities, such as Har- 
.... mi! Chicago, have traditions of sufiacient prestige to as- 

, loyalty of their faculties. Then, too, the members of 

i t .u nities come from all over the world. In general, the 
of any institution comes from the eminence of its m- 
. im.l scholars rather than from the mystique of the mstitu- 

■ h«*W. 4# , , f „„ 

I ..I. derivation of prestige from the faculty makes or 
| i. Mile seller’s market, with sellers whose interests are 
, clonal and national, if not international, and buyers 
interests are largely organizational and local. Such dis- 
t ,uy of interests is a major source of conflict, in which the 
ully opposition is more effective today than it has been in 
; . (..mt.* 1 Whatever their sources, mistrust and animosity e- 

. . „ faculties and administrations are very much in evidence 

American universities, and this hostility is very little 

•ui.jjod by a sense of common commitment to the umver- 
, »•. a repository of unique values and traditions. 

'.indies of student activists indicate that they have close ties 
ulty; activists are not unknown and anonymous faces m 
.. , l.issroom. 42 But outside the classroom, faculty have little 
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effect on rules governing student conduct. At ( \>l" 
was no senate or single body in which the untla n . 
ulty met regularly to consider policy of any kind I 
tance of the faculty from decisions related to sin.i || 
especially the final say in disciplinary proceeding. '• 
mistrust and resentment of administration by h<»iii . t 
and segments of the faculty. 

In most student confrontations and protest action 
pus, the administration is singled out as the target 
tend to accept the premise that these officials can, >f 
velop and carry out policies in major areas of point, 
cern. For example, “new left” critiques of univeistii. 
that research policy and use of government funds n I • 
matter of administrative decision rather than of l.ui.n 
sire. Yet the administration’s capacity for controlling n 
tent of faculty research is greatly limited by the unu 
need for capable research personnel. At major in n in- 
significant portions of the faculty adopt a research 
perspective that stresses the requirements of their pun 4 
discipline. Appointments and promotions typically sin 
ity within the discipline, rather than teaching or nm 
service. The result is that faculty tend to follow the mm 
structure, which they themselves have created. 

University policy is usually arrived at by a series of 
promises, committees, and balancings of interests. lhn 
officials are severely limited in both power and authniii, i 
faculty values and interests. 

Faculty interests fail to generate bonds with the unn 
as an institution. There is no definition of what the uni\. 
“stands for” around which to rally the university “c»»nu» 
nity” when crises occur. There are few shared criteria *-i ■ 
versity operation to which appeals can be made. 

The lack of power or authority of administrators u 
their faculties makes the faculties in turn seem capriciou « 
irresponsible while the administration seems intransigent 
unresponsive. When officials do speak, it is difficult to I 
whether they represent faculty or students, trustees, or 
interested parties. The “double-talk” and evasion about \\ i 
students so often complain is a standard defense againsi 
commitments in situations where great constraints exist. 


fk of powerful student movements has meant a 

K ease in the power and influence of students on 

* campuses. Such power is not entirely n ^ 

. . he history of higher education ^theUnhe 

h ms have wielded some influence. At times they 

K Sloped activities which, while extracurricular served 
sources of new educational content. Student cul- 

* ‘ congruent or not with faculty or administrative 

. - curriculum, university regulations, and 

# ugh informal pressures.- But this influence has 

tinted to genuine and formal participation in run 

Z, vc. nance. That students are beginning to be heaid 

* ..M.alcrcd in university policies is largely a result of 

,l m livity and organization of students in recent y • 

» hI |ho agitation and activism of nonacademic issues, stu- 
L, within academic and campus affairs has grown. 

, ,, livism of students may be seen as one response to 

- in which student opinion and influence have been 

E i |„ the administration of colleges and umversit es. 

, effective representation for the expression and alle- 

,, grievances, students have resorted to more nulitan 

m in this sense, the character of contemporary stu- 

, (Motent can be seen as one consequence of the lack ot 

„ political mechanisms within the university. As s the 

. ,ih any social institution, where “normal channels f 
ipntion and influence are underdeveloped, pobacid ac- 
h iuls to take place outside those channels. In the pro- 
l.oitility and conflict over the style of protest and re- 
. (ends to displace substantive issues as the focus of 

o h particularly at this critical point that the fragmenta- 
ol interests within the university becomes most sigm - 
, A distant governing board, uncommitted to academic 
„ ,, may invoke simplistic calls for order on the campus 
.mms backed by threats of punitive action. A managerial 
Ministration, under pressure and fearful of conservative 
r^rtinn mav respond to protest with force 
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bureaucratic intransigence. A faculty concerns 

sionahsm may retreat from serious involveme 

nder these conditions, the university drifts I uni, 
ther away from the possibility of constructive 


Response to Student Protest 

tn I i t h Sh0Ul M be Clear that there are DO P r °g ra mmalie 
to the Problems raised by contemporary campus 

Morris B. Abram, President of Brandeis Universe 

cently observed, the mere application of convenli«,„.,i 

f social control is a hopelessly inadequate respons, 

Handling campus disruptions is a herculean i 
sity security forces are generally limited 3^1 Sie I ' 

= 1ST. 

equated— morally and literally— with a death sentence")’" 

irr;; 

o a pe„r itVl see t0 thm: mpt ‘° ““ «** ^at cou^ 
confrontaticm— b^iM^it 1 does^flfwil^noM 1 '^ IT ' 

exceHence or, indeed, an institution of learning 8 6 ' ' ' 

3. The university can attempt to set agreed limi.s 

n- b> - 

na, validiiy which makes (hem almost self-enforctog” 

ni/v" ^ ° rdef iS *° bC reSt ° red to the diversity conn, 

opL trZZ Y “ takC maj ° r StC ? S ^ 

opm 0 forms ot governance appropriate to its increased in, 
cation m the wider social and political order. This invoi 
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#. l he delicate balance between the need for auton- 
in ‘ n ii need for responsiveness to the surrounding com- 

• *vi> nrgued that the fundamental problems of the uni- 
#i m - “• In I wo directions: one external, in the university’s 
*m.| imexamined excursions into the political order; 
• » ♦ Internal, in a disputed and largely anachronistic 
h im ««» nf power and authority. It follows that an adequate 
i| •» In cam pus conflict requires substantial alterations in 
*ii*i l ill* m* areas. 

* th’Htiiigh discussion of these matters is beyond the scope 
£ »* •. <e|Hirt, but a few general comments are appropriate . 45 

t .» H m we previously suggested, it seems doubtful that the 
pi Mlly can expect a substantial reduction of conflict as 
*« ll continues its present commitments to supplying re- 
H* h In certain politically contested areas. This is particu- 
$ ** Hu*' In the case of war-related government research. We 
m . .»li cady indicated the complexity of the university’s 

• miiincnt to this kind of enterprise; it is not simply a 

# *i.«n of administrative intransigence, but also of faculty 

and, therefore, involves issues of professional auton- 
» mul academic freedom. Thus a demand for the removal 
! • kind of research from the campus is overly simplistic; 
i » universities must develop means for assessing the rele- 
*• of such research to the values and purposes of an aca- 

* t- Institution. 

• nnd, if the university is to function academically, seri- 
« questions must be raised concerning its structure of 

• Foremost is the problem of the attenuation of the uni- 

autonomy from distant interests, as manifested in the 

* Atlon of decision-making power in the hands of trustees 
it*** values and interests so frequently conflict with those of 

*u fiilemic community. Any serious attempt to come to 
t* * i • with the issues raised by contemporary student protest 
*«t*t consider the problematic character of this form of gov- 
fiiuiitco. It may be that trustee government has lost its use- 
fUlurnn; as Riesman and Jencks have argued, boards of trus- 
“uccm in many ways to cause more trouble than they are 
*mlh.” 46 On the other hand, the answer may lie in the direc- 
"« of structuring boards into closer accordance with the so- 
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cial and political makeup of the community ;i . .1 l. * 
overriding issue is whether an educational syslrm 
without the consent and support of faculty and i 
whether such higher authorities as trustees, boanh 
and legislatures can expect tranquillity on a caini". •* 
governed on controversial issues by remote auth«»ni , 
understanding of academic values is minimal and .1 
empowered to undercut academic and adminisli.m - 
sions with which they disagree. Reform of the pu . ... 
tion of university governing boards is a prereqm mu» !•* 
pus order in the future. 

Another prerequisite is the increased participation 
dents in university decision-making and policy-m.d 
inclusion of students in campus policy-making is .» . 
tion that formal political means are necessary to pro* 
quate representation. It is neither realistic nor jn iili 
expect contemporary students to remain content ,r. 
class citizens within the university. When the univri >• 
less important, both in terms of its social and politic.il •< 
cance and in terms of its decisive influence on the 1 ‘ 
life-chances, such representation was correspond inj i 
critical. Today, the university — like other large social «»• 
tions — commands such critical importance in tin > • 
that it has in effect made of students a new kind ol 
with new kinds of legitimate interests, and it must iv ( . 
structure of representation accordingly. 

Similar considerations apply to the need for reformat « 
current disciplinary standards and procedures. Most t>i • » 
disciplinary procedures in American universities were d. 
oped when students were themselves committed primal .i, 
traditional roles; such procedures were designed to deal » 
the excesses of student highjinks. Issues of drinking, cm 
hours for girls, cheating on examinations, and other i | 
of housekeeping and student privacy were then major 
cerns before disciplinary boards . 47 When universities soi> 
to promote “character education,” and students were tu-.l - 
the university by extracurricular bonds fashioned out ol 
letics and “student activities,” a quasi-informal disciplin 

body with vague standards and even vaguer procedures w 

nevertheless command the allegiance of students. 
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of authority is fast becoming »“ chr ““”” 
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. ,;;;„.„cnuo. : n,e 

til, Liv^SwostentTy .0 the 

^^"ares 
. „ ISstration to effectively destroy a. academte 

1 in this regard, Daniel Bell has commented. 

It w, SOS which ^m C " a so b JieS 

*•!..« that the u “ ivers ;.^Jf Mter some confusion, the ad- 

i . lutllcnging its authority. definition and sought 

ion, in its actions ^S p t by resorting to force. 

I’"" c its aUth< ?" Le camoT regain authority simply by 

N * in » community one cann ° dissidents. Author- 

«*. « the authori- 

.. u„s case is like ing in and arguing 

t, 1I10 loyalty of ones stude V w hen the me rits 

mi. .hem, by engaging m “ necessary steps 

» (imposed change are recognized, taking 
, ... kly enough to be convmcing. 

1 f TTniversitv of Chicago official after the re- 
-marks of a University & ■ administration 

,, .indent occupation of the Umversity 

Muling are instructive: 

W. «,e prepared to tom that 

without the police, the courts, or the Guard. 

Particularly in the case of public universities this kind of 
1 in ncuiany 1 a s i m iiar commitment on the 

.Imlnistrative response requires a si se lf-eover- 

if,- conflicts than simplistic demands for 
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on the campus” and indiscriminate use of poln hM \ 
by public officials. 51 

A final issue is raised by the themes of llm t 
dent protest. Again, we have no simple answ» i i 
demic problems attendant on the thrust town id 
tonomy and educational self-determination. It r. * 
simple call for campus autonomy does not adeqiui 
pass these problems. As we suggested previously, i 
protest is at bottom a community protest, ainud i 
extension of the resources and services of the urn » 
new communities and on new terms. In a percept i\ * 
on the meaning of the Columbia gymnasium dr.pt i» * 
Starr writes: 

The question asked of the Columbia gymnasium i * 
most potent of its adversaries is whether a gymnasium .... 
porating the standards of Ivy League sport amt pi. 
training is relevant to the needs of the people who Itv . 
est it. And if the gymnasium is not, as they put it, "irl. . 
can the institution itself be relevant? When Columbia i 
and administrators are asked why there are so few n., 
edly, six) Negro faculty members, the answer conn 
that it is hard to find qualified faculty. The militant* • 
pose the question as to whether the qualifications shout, t 
be adjusted to the human candidates, not merely by low. 
the standards for acceptance, but by changing the taught \ni 
matter, changing the curriculum, changing the student i 
changing — perhaps entirely — the value system of the into 
sity. Perhaps, in the atmosphere of the new cities, a imp 
sity must become an educational institution with wholly ■' 
ferent aims: to teach race pride, applied sociology, peda 
reform, small business techniques, revolutionary strait') 

These issues transcend the university; they involw 
larger questions of race, culture, and power in Amei u .1 
cordingly, in the following chapter we examine the m» 
of black protest in the 1960’s. 


Chapter IV 

Black Militancy 
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There are grounds for skepticism, therefore, cm • ••■■* 1 
another report on black militancy. And we au l.i 
number of more specific problems. Our subject i >••• 
and complex to the dealt with adequately in a sim i h|f 
Black protest cannot be properly studied apart i. 
larger political and social structure and trends ol \.- . i 
society. We have not been able to do a measurable >m . 
field research (although we have done some intciv* I »| 
due to time limitations and also to the suspicion will. • i 
this Commission is viewed by many militant bind I. =. • 
Finally, it is difficult to add much to the recent and 1 
tive Kerner Report. 

Consequently, our analysis is limited to certain i 
sues. We have avoided generalizations about the 
problem” and its solutions. Those wishing to under. i n. 
broad social and economic conditions of black Am* n 
and the kinds of massive programs needed to remcd\ n 
conditions, should look to the Kerner Report and to id 
body of literature on the subject. Much of this has bo i 
before, and we see little point in saying it again. Om 
aim, rather, is to examine the events of the past seven I 
to understand why many black Americans believe it in 
ingly necessary to employ, or envision, violent mono 
effecting social change. 

This chapter is divided into three main sections. In 
first, we examine the interaction between black pro hi 
governmental response which caused many participants in n 
civil rights movement to reject traditional political proo < 
Our analysis considers the importance of anti-colonialism ♦ 
providing new meaning and ideological substance for com 
porary black protest. We have found it particularly impon 
to stress that, for many black militants, racial problem 
international in scope, transcending the domestic issue of u 
rights. The urban riots have been a second major influence 
contemporary militancy, and this section concludes with 
analysis of the meaning of riots for the black community . i 
for black organizations. 

The second section considers some major themes in o 
temporary black protest, and examines their origins in H 
history of black protest in America, the anti-colonial m< 
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The Roots of Contemporary Militam , 

Those who profess to favor freedom, and yet dcpn 

tion, are men who want crops without plowim • i • 

ground. 3 

Frederick I )« »« • • ** 

You show me a black man who isn’t an extremis 
show you one who needs psychiatric attention. 1 

Mai < o|, m 

Black men in America have always engaged in null > 
tion. The first permanent black settlers in the Am «i 
mainland, brought by the Spanish explorer Lucas V.i . 
Ayllon in 1526, rose up during the same year, killed . 
ber of whites, and fled to the Indians. 5 Since that tiinr, M $ 
protest has never been altogether dormant, and imi 4 
blacks have experimented with a wide variety of tadi. - 
ologies, and goals. No simple linear or evolutional y 
covers the complexity of those developments. 6 

It is inaccurate, for example, to suggest that black i • 
has moved from peaceful use of orderly political and 1 
processes to disorderly protest and, finally, to rejo n- ■ 
nonviolent means. Leaving aside the history of Southern » 
insurrections, 7 a number of black writers before the Cl 
War called for violent action. David Walker, in his .In 
peal to the Coloured Citizens of the World (1829), < 
white Americans “cur natural enemies” and exhorted hi » 
to “kill or be killed.” 8 The abolitionist Frederick Don pi .. 
discussing the kidnapping of escaped slaves and their i* 1 
to the South under the Fugitive Slave Act, argued that 
only way to make the fugitive slave law a dead letter, i 
make half a dozen or more dead kidnappers.” In suppoih 
John Brown’s armed raid at Harpers Ferry, Douglass ch- 
eated the use of any and all means to secure freedom: i 
every man work for the abolition of slavery in his own v\ 
would help all, and hinder none.” 9 There is a remark. >i 
similarity between Douglass’ statement and the more 1 1 
dictum of Malcolm X: “Our objective is complete freed. > 


justice, complete 
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equality, by any means 


JT lime, the use of legal argument and of the bal- 

S dead in the contemporary black protest move- 

. ., Lry of black protest is the history of the em 

, . fall, and resurgence of almost every conceiv- 

... achieving black well-being and dtgmty wtthm 

: ... a generally hostile polity, and m the face of 

rn .iiiliiH while violence, both official and private Wh 

E has moved toward the acceptance of violence it 

, , ho after exhausting nonviolent alternatives and 

E| ii'tervoir of patience and good faith. 

HL i, .he case today. In this section, we examine the 

J „ ling up to the most recent shift in the general d, 

, militant black protest-the shift from a 

L,. |„ II “liberation” perspective. 

i ,, i Mights and the Decline oj Faith 

, ,„m the decline of Garveyism 11 in the 1920’s until quite 
,I V (he dominant thrust of black protest was towar p 
». .1 iiieial, economic, and cultural inclusion into ' 

I on a basis of full equality Always * 

, .... |„ American black militancy, these aims found the 

, expression in the civil rights movement of ffie 

and early 1960’s. Today, these aims, while act vety 

I |W a segment of militant blacks, are no longer at the 

t of contemporary militancy. Several features of this 

T'Thc Civif rights movement was largely directed at the 

especially against state and local laws and practices 

* . lit general, it saw the federal government and courts as 
Mti i in the struggle for equality. The new movemen 
... liberation, while nationwide in scope is pnmar y 
0,1 ill the black communities of the North an e > 

rally antagonistic to both local and federal governments 
■ I'he civil rights movement was directed against ex P 'C' 
„„l customary forms of racisim, as manifested in Jim 
1!2.„ on ihe equal u» of facilities of • 
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tion movement focuses on deeper nnH 
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nants in housing and the «/■ st ™ng down restrictive t, 

V. Board of Edtation^ Srine thaT £*** U . P " 
arate but eaual” \i/ QC • u ^ that the doctrine <»i « 

schools. The Supreme * Court^cT dlsc ” minatory in tlx , 
dictions to desegregate “with JTru S ° Uthern sc,1 ‘“'l I" 
following years littfe changed fn fhe Zl SPeed ’” bl " 
lty of black children remS S ° Uth - « rc; " "• 
ferior schools; blacks sat in th m h Se ® regated an d marked, 
gated facilities, and were ^ ° f the bus > ate in , , 

lf e White Primary and the poll^ 

irce continued to act as an L • ' Soufhern c °urts and , 
Established civil rights ermi,?,-' 0 ” ° f wbi “ c “ te " 
““ .*» the by,udici “' 

inactivity.!* There was a consiT '1 3 State of 

the belief of the NAACP and ntZ g3P ’ however > bL 'l»" 
cal changes were in sight and the^ 8 , r ° Ups tbat ma i 0r polu 
s^e even in the “•*» P» 

gap was even greater betw^^the * reas of South, 
middle-class orientation of the establishT™ 3 - 1 ^ tactics 
zations and the situation of the hi ^ ed CIVl1 r,gbts or g ;| nt 
North. ° n 0f tbe bla ek ghetto masses in , 1 , 
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# Mij omery, Alabama, refused to give up her bus seat to 
MHI, nun, and a successful boycott of the bus system ma- 
Aptm.l, led by the Reverend Martin Luther King, Jr. 

I i he same time, with less publicity, another kind of 
fptHMlUm with another kind of leadership was coming into 
**«» in the Northern ghettos. Elijah Muhammad and the 
r •»( Islam gained wide support among those segments 

# blnek community that no one else, at the moment, was 
#<- - nling: the Northern, urban, lower classes. 

||#«iliri the direct-action, assimilationist approach of the 

i i .Mid Or. King nor the separatist and nationalist theme 
■ Mfi> Nation of Islam was new. Both were traditional themes 
It h hud been adopted in response to specific situations. Di- 
9 H it lion was used by the abolitionists prior to the Civil 
tr ' by left-wing ghetto organizers in the 1930’s, and by 
*»Ml in the early 1940’s; it had been threatened by A. Phil- 
i H uulolph in his March on Washington in 1941, but called 
•# ^ hen President Roosevelt agreed to establish a Federal 
: 5 I mployment Practices Commission. 16 The roots of sep- 
. " in are equally deep, beyond Marcus Garvey to Martin 
I inry and the American Colonization Society in the eigh- 
I fr iih century. 17 

I lie move to direct action in the South brought civil rights 
* Mini out of the courts and into the streets, bus terminals, 
uurants, and voting booths, substituting “creative dis- 
•♦Iti" 18 for litigation. Nevertheless, it remained deeply 
•*-*i t il to the American political process and represented an 
mm.iIc faith in the protective power of the federal govern- 
• ill and in the moral capacity of white Americans, both 
"i thorn and Southern. It operated, for the most part, on 
‘hi implicit premise that racism was a localized malignancy 
Milhin a relatively healthy political and social order; it was a 
h»vc to force American morality and American institutions 
«•» root out the last vestiges of the “disease.” 

Nowhere were these premises more explicit than in the 
thought and practice of Martin Luther King, Jr. Nonviolence 
is for him a philosophical issue rather than the tactical or 
untcgic question it posed for many younger activists in 
*N( C and CORE. 19 The aim was “to awaken a sense of 
moral shame in the opponent.” 20 Such a philosophy pre- 
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interests within the ambit of the law. 23 Many cele- 
pH Mpei'tN of democracy, the jury system, for instance, 
< in maintain terrorist racism instead of prosecuting 
■ pmiifliitig it. In the same manner the constitutional inhi- 
f*«M mii federal intrusion into state sovereignty became 
Mm black viewpoint a mockery of democracy instead of 

[ fiiM.IHH, 

problems of white violence and Southern judicial in- 
ppN^iirn were compounded by political constraints on the 
(&*«! government, such that it failed to move decisively to- 
te * #*.lieully altering the Southern situation. 

|kMi« liberals and government officials did not deny the le- 
y of the activist’s claims; on the contrary, they af- 
»*l them. Nevertheless, in practice, field operatives of the 
•m** ament, especially agents of the FBI, were accused of 
^itinllon, particularly in protecting civil rights workers. 
IMiihiining law and order,” said a Justice Department 
I * ul, “Is a State responsibility.” 24 Later, in the aftermath 
' * ghetto riots and riot commissions, militants were to ask 
*•*? htw and order was a state responsibility when white 
I ifttfherncrs rioted, but a problem needing massive federal in- 
I •Mention when black Northerners did. At the time, many 
I #*4ivUlN — and even some “established” members of older or- 
I g.Ml/iitions — began questioning the integrity of a government 
1 - l» praised its own sponsorship of civil rights legislation 

( *».!!•' failing to challenge Southern violence. 

I ho deepest or most entrenched meaning of racism began 
•merge, and it made considerable sociological as well as 
•hide sense: a society that has been built around racism 
‘II lack the capacity, the flexibility, the institutions to com- 
i It when the will to change belatedly appears. The major 
American institutions had developed standards, procedures, 
*h«I rigidities which served to inhibit the Negro’s drive for 
•niality. It was as if a cruel joke had been played; the most 
Mm- i ally enshrined features of democracy served to block the 
-*l>l rations to equality — local rule, trade unionism, referen- 
•hmis, the jury system, the neighborhood school. And to com- 
I'lrlc the irony, perhaps, the most elitist aspect of the consti- 
tutional system — the Supreme Court — was for a time the cut- 
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ting edge of the established quest for equality. <• 
came under considerable populist fire. 

At the March on Washington in 1963, l«»in. i 
SNCC voiced the growing lack of enthusiasm lot 
rights bills. “This bill will not protect young child i 
women from police dogs and fire hoses for • m » . f 
peaceful demonsrations . . 25 Federal policy .il ■■ 

show less enthusiasm for the civil rights movemnil I 4 
government officials were often unable to ohiam 
popular or congressional consensus, even for then 
efforts at enforcement, and responded according! 
bany, Georgia, the federal government prosecuted • • * i 

demonstrators who picketed a local grocery, wlnl* k 
lice officials who attacked and severely beat the <l< m 
tors were not prosecuted under available fcdnal ' 
Events like these led many militants to ask, wiili l 
“Whose side is the government on?” 27 Howard /mu 

The simple and harsh fact, made clear in Albany, m l 
forced by events in Americus, Georgia, in Selma, and • 
den, Alabama, in Danville, Virginia, and in every i" 
Mississippi, is that the federal government abdicated i 
sponsibility in the Black Belt. The Negro citizens of l Inn • - 
were left to the local police. The U.S. Constitution wn 
in the hands of Neanderthal creatures who cannot i id 
and whose only response to it has been to grunt and 
their clubs. 28 

Even many moderates agreed with the Urban I « 
Whitney Young that the government was “reacting and 
acting” 29 in the drive for Negro rights. Activists win 
been in the South were inclined to agree with a whn 
server that the American government seemed “uncon in. 1 
emotionally and ideologically to racial equality as a (ii\i i 
value.” 30 In 1963, some civil rights workers were begum 
to lose faith in that government and in the major pulii 
parties. “We cannot depend on any political party, foi I 
the Democrats and the Republicans have betrayed the i • 
principles of the Declaration of Independence.” 31 

Faith in the political process, and especially in the ti.« 
tional alliance between blacks and the liberal elements ini 
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I'arty. suffered ano^lowjn the 

,, ..nulppi Freedom em MFDP represented both 

I ratio convention. 32 The! r p mics and a 

,„,n of Southern white-on y en' liberal Democrats, 

d»l belief in the good °® ceS ?^" regular Mis- 

J 4 . promise offer of two seats among the reg 

■*» |4 delegation was seen as an ins ■ disillusionme nt 

% MI'DP episode cbmaxed a ; ^“mmLator wrote in 
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>'Y the^ fight against 

fen iii (imiizations for an racial discrimi- 

► • '.id nation, but evea toler^e ^01^ r£cognition that civ n 
w . „ in their own jurisdictions , ■ t fu u equality 

„ hiws would not suffice to bring mto t 

* American society furthered t e sear Militants 

disadVa t e ge re^ o^Z dis-iminatory practices 

. , „ to examine the reasons y ut ions as labor 

. ,lncd in such traditionally 1 er ^ liberal’s motives 

ni/iitions, schools, and civi servi q ano ther traditionally 

suspect. Suspicion extended to^another^^ ^ ^ 

institution— academic „ The Moyni _ 

in the federal welfare estabLisnm _ ^ . Qter . 

. Mcport, which many blac !j°° Wame for CO n t inued dis- 
. 1. .1 us an attempt to place structure 

union in the Negro community and not on the 

1 tttclsm . 84 and federal 

the increased criticism of h eras, a ‘ a renewed cri- 

.gain — along with several other Northe institutiona i racism 
1. idiom began shifting to the pro . h Watts riot 

I., .he North, and this shift was not 

following year. In a reals* as, as 

uuly liberal and academic w es, credibility of liberal 
WC U. While undermining the moral credibiuty 
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Northerners, the riots deprived most civil rights I 
vocabulary for expressing the deeper problems of 1 
ern ghettos. There was a widespread sense that i 

leaders either could not or would not speak to Hi 

issues raised by the riots, and that a wide gulf sep.min it 
leaders — mostly of middle-class background — from h. • 
urban masses. During the 1964 Harlem riot, !«u 
Bayard Rustin and other established civil rights l< ,..i. 
booed and shouted down at rallies and in the stirch 
crowds shouted for Malcolm X. 35 

By the mid-1960’s, then, civil rights activists had p 
the federal government and the white liberals ami 
them wanting. They also found themselves increasinj l , 
touch with the vocal ghetto masses. At the same Urn 
other issue began to emerge. Militants began to ask ' m 
there was not a contradiction between the lack of .»* i. 4 
home and American commitments overseas: “How is a km 
the government can protect the Vietnamese from tie ' 
Cong and the same government will not accept the mm 
sponsibility of protecting people in Mississippi?” 30 

For some blacks, this contradictory performance h • 
indicated the government’s lack of concern for the Ni ■ 
1965, the McComb branch of the Mississippi Freedom 1 1 
ocratic Party issued a leaflet which caught the mood ol 
lusionment and suspicion: 

1. No Mississippi Negroes should be fighting in Virin 
for the White Man’s freedom, until all the Negro people ... 
free in Mississippi. . . . 

2. No one has a right to ask us to risk our lives and 1 .11 
other colored people in Santo Domingo and Vietnam, so n. 
the white American can get richer. . . . We don’t know m . 
thing about Communism, Socialism, and all that, but we 
know that Negroes have caught hell right here under Iln 
American Democracy. 37 

Concern with the war and its implications for black p< 1 
intensified along with the war itself. In January, 1966, SN< • 
issued a statement on Vietnam: 

We believe the United States government has been deivp 
tive in claims of concern for the freedom of the Vietnam. , 
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.. Che government has 

... 1.. the »«<!»“. 01 “ “' d £° P c 0 „“o, Sooth At- 
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, months 
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- “"^oSr^itmions and especially of the 

« M „ivcncss of American ma viewed more 

.. Ltal government. As these ass 'j™ P h North as well 

.S the movetnen began °° e '° 8 racism was not 

» ,1 llie South, and as it beca the Southern 

«M’>y “ local f ed P t he r o °ok e ha°rder iftwo directions: inward 
activists began to look harder m ^ ^ , q _ 

] . ...ol the social structure o . n - t and outward to- 

, .„ln B protests of those caug e ’ m erging anti-colo- 

, American foreign po icy an ur ban ghetto, many 

„Ll movement. In looking inward to the urban ^ ^ 

Sm" Indn^ models of collective 

** Hon. 

I Ht Impact of Anti-Colonialism 39 

Throughout most of the past ^‘^J^colomic, so- 
by whites. The denm.at.oh was pohtt^.^ „ dassiS . 
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less than human. “Not very long ago, the earth ♦! 
two thousand million inhabitants; five hundred mil I m - * 
and one thousand five hundred million natives.” 

Today this is no longer true. The great majority .1 4 

formerly under colonial domination have gamed a I I* . * 

mal autonomy. The impact of this development has y < • . \ 
completely assessed, but it is clear that no discussion • 
character of racial conflict in America can ignore il 

Black militants in America have frequently looked 1 
rica for recognition of common origins and culture, an 1 t| 
influence has been reciprocal. W. E. B. DuBois saw 1I1 . = 

“problem of the color line” was international in .snip. * 
was a guiding force behind the movement for Pan M m 
unity. The ideas of Marcus Garvey and other American =#* 
West Indian black nationalists stimulated the developnn * 
African nationalism and informed the intellectual ch* ' I 
meat of such African leaders as Kwame Nkrumah " n « 
successful revolt against colonialism in Africa and oflu-t 1* 
white regions has created, in many American black mi In > 
a heightened sense of the international character of racial 
flict. Beyond this, it has stimulated a reexamination of Hi* 
ture of the American racial situation and of the links Ihm • 
black subordination in Africa and in the United Stan 
LeRoi Jones has put it: “The kind of unity I would III • 
see among black Americans is a unity that would pen • I 
most of them to understand that the murder of Patrice I .. 
mumba in the Congo and the murder of Medgar Evers \n . 
conducted by the same people.” 42 Jones’ analysis reflect . ... 
undeniable fact — that the situation of black men every wl. - 
has been conditioned by the expansion of white Europ. 
politics, commerce, and culture over several hundred yc 
By defining nonwhites and their beliefs as inferior, when 
they were found, white domination laid the groundwork 1. 
the current international consciousness of common inien 
among blacks. “The Negroes of Chicago,” wrote Fi.mi# 
Fanon, “only resemble the Nigerians or the Tanganyikan - 
so far as they were all defined in relation to the whites.” 1 
The revolt against colonialism has affected American hi., 
protest in three ways. It has substantially overthrown lit 
image of blacks as people without culture or history; it Im 
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, ,| ft host of new states run by nonwhites, whose in- 
„ , m the world increases daily; and it has provided at- 
i vi' models of ideology and action. 


niuirt 

i nlonialism operates on several different levels: as a pouti- 
an economic system, and a set of cultural arrange- 

In conjunction with its political and economic arms, 

attempted to deny, depreciate, or destroy mdige- 

cultures. The revolt against colonialism, therefore, is m 
u revolt against cultural dispossession. 

Iln white man’s intervention in Africa and Asia was ra- 
,li,cd as a “civihzing mission.” Thought to be lacking m 
ii,n y and culture, and certainly lacking in Christianity, na- 
, were held to be in desperate need of cultural and spin - 
,„l lending. Colonialism was not entirely a system of raw ex- 
t >|| hi ion; it is better conceived as “an association of the p - 
aliropic, the pious, and the profitable.” 44 Like a p i - 
Iniiny, the colonial concern for the native was predicated on 
... idea of the social and sometimes innate inferiority of th 
1 1, dent vis-a-vis the donor. “The nonexistence of Negro 
.. hlevcments was fundamental to colonial ideology. 

.inception of Africa as a land peopled by cultureless savag 
, . fostered by colonialism and elevated to scientific status m 
. .. doctrines of “scientific racism.” It was assimilated by 
■ i my American Negroes, who were inclined to look h 

Hu n African origins and to minimize their connection w 

tlic “Dark Continent.” 46 . , , 

l hese conceptions of black culture and of Africa had bee 
.Harked by scholars hke Basil Davidson and Melville Her- 
ikovits prior to the Second World War. Herskovits, arguing 
their acceptance functioned only to justify ^ racial ^ preju- 
dice, exhaustively demonstrated the sophistication of early 
African religious, political, and economic systems, showing 
To have been "comparable in complexity to European - 
. ,cty at the same period in history. He placed specalemph^ 
»K on the link between black culture in America “dm 
lica Nevertheless, the conception of the Negro as a man 
without a past” 47 dominated racial contacts here and abroad, 
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and the denial that blacks possessed anything . >i 
value shaped many aspects of colonial policy 
The assimilationist policy of the French, Porti W ** 
Belgian colonial administrations allowed black m, n 
legal rights by becoming as nearly white, in culture .m,.i ... 
ner, as possible, Thus the advancement of blacks i.,n 
rights in Portuguese colonies, for example, meani i„i, 
test to prove that the candidate had transcended hr. 

origins . 48 These arrangements, and the white cultm. 

ony which they reflected, have obvious parallels 
American situation, and their effects cut deeply i„,„ u, 
image of blacks. The rejection of color, hair and 
tures could be found wherever these policies again, i I. 

rh°r e d rtT d ; in Brazil and in West Africa^ as v. . n 
1 ago. The first attempt of the colonized is to cli.m 
condition by changing his skin.’* 50 

A limited rebellion against this cultural and hisimi, ,| 
possession has long been an undercurrent of black pnn. 
America and Africa. The concept of black self-all,,... 

hich was present in Garveyism and Pan-Africanism 
ahve ,n the post-World War II drive for African 
dence. This resulted in part from the limitations of , 

bomst policy itself. “The candidate for assimilation 

ays comes to tire of the exorbitant price which he hum , 
d which he never finishes owing.” « The thrust ,.. 

mnnn.w u mati0n WaS alS ° encour aged by question 

„ Lthlc . character of European culture and v.,l, 

• as time went on, African intellectuals began i.> 

‘ j j ' V y should automatically be assumed that it is an 
adulterated virtue to accept Western values.” 52 

deerdv aSSaUlt ,°? the dominance of Western culture 

from y m the qU6st for Poetical indepen. I. 

from white rule. After the Second World War, African 

rican hi f m ° Ve ™ ntS began a P rocess of reconstruction ol 
ncan history and reevaluation of African culture which , . 

tinues today. Much scholarship is devoted to charting and 
alyzing the growth of early African civilizations, anVa,,,, 

mfnt Th h ‘f h T 1 ° f CUltUral aDd te chnological dev. I. 

retlects ihl 608 thCSe eff ° rtS at cultural reconstru. n 
reflects the pervasiveness of white stereotypes of black im, 
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##? Cultural autonomy is important because it has only 
tpM* fluently and precariously attained. 

N#vmlhcless, the cultural impetus of anti-colonialism has 
if ■» Miiially reversed for many blacks, especially for the new 
■ptantN, the negative stereotypes which suffused Western 
feuglit for centuries and which still linger in white concep- 
ts* nl black culture and black achievements. The signifi- 
MN of black independence is inestimable. If nothing else, it 
W* involved a reappraisal by American black militants of the 
I t ^Hllul of nonwhites, and hence of themselves. Malcolm X, 

■ * MMtlrol figure in promoting the new international outlook of 
black militancy, found himself deeply moved by 
vi’ i y existence of a technological society in Egypt: “I be- 
I what most surprised me was that in Cairo, automobiles 
* being manufactured, and also buses. . . 63 “I can’t 

you the feeling it gave me. I had never seen a black man 
iiMig a jet.” 64 

fVwrr 

I lie successful revolt against colonialism has changed the 
•* . *»i l lire of power in the world, and this fact has not been 
» \ on black militants in America. It demonstrated that peo- 
| pU’i supposed to be culturally and technologically “back- 
Mid" can triumph over ostensibly superior powers; and it 
• ♦ developed in many militants a consciousness that, in 
8 ii 'bid terms, nonwhites represent the majority. 

Successful anti-colonial movements are evidence that the 
•.iliiary and technological supremacy of the major Western 
i-'vvers is incapable of containing movements for national lib- 
• • .it ion. The eventual victories of such movements in Algeria 
nid Kenya, and the inability of a massive and costly Ameri- 
.»u effort to deflect the course of the national liberation 
movement in Vietnam, are not lost on American blacks. If 
nothing else, these facts demonstrate that should urban insur- 
i" ucy come to this country, it would require a massive and 
fmstrating effort to control, at enormous costs to all involved. 
I'erhaps above all, the aura of invulnerability which may 
liuvc surrounded the technologically powerful white nations 
lias substantially crumbled: “Two- thirds of the human popu- 
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lation today,” wrote Malcolm X, “is telling the ... 

nonty white man, ‘Get out.’ And the white man , . i. . 

remaps most significantly, the recognition thuf i .. 
an international minority necessarily changes the in. .. 

many black militants of their national minorily 

otm X emphasized this point repeatedly: “There ,, 

ln th *, C0UQtr y who are s tiU complacent when il,. v - 
possibilities of racial strife getting out of hand You . 
placent simply because you think you outnumber H, 

minority in this country; what you have to bear 

wherein you might outnumber us in this country, y, . 
outnumber us all over the earth ” 56 

tJnT d ^ T 16811011 ° f mere numbers - the poll II. .1 

technological achievements of nonwhite countries 

sense of pride and optimism: “For the Negro in parlh ui 
has been a stirring experience to see whole societies m„| 

ical systems come into existence in which from top to I 

... all posts are occupied by black men, not because ... 
n gh t”“r e te SUPeri ° rS but because il is their 

American Negroes across the political spectrum, aw... 
to one observer, uniformly showed a certain amount o. , 

rh reSP 5° s n f t0 thC successful ^Plosion of a nuclear d« . 

ma. gain, the partial identification with Oriental n,.i 
is not completely new; there were elements of ambiv.,1. 

iTw 8 m° w N , e r 8r ° eS ab ° Ut fighting the “ c °lored” Ja,,„ 

m World War II.- What is new is the sense of pride ' „ , 
growing power of the nonwhite nations. 

TTJb^ioT / 6 f ° Ur African and three Asian nations h. . 
and “ 1945 ’ twen 'y y ea « later there were thirty-six Am 
a fifteen Asian countries represented . 60 The rise of t) 

rv,M t teS ’ , es P eciaUy when coupled with the exigenci, 
War diplomacy, has meant that since World W u 
American leaders have been well aware that the way 1,1.,. 
are treated at home has important ramifications for w.„ 

DU ^ be f of American bIack militants have looked 
he UN specifically as an arena for bringing black grievan. 

Malcoto X urged Africa* leaded to Z, 
up the plight of Afro-Americans in UN meetings 61 ... 
urged American Negro leaders to visit nonwhite count n, 
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f§«i* Miry “would find that many nonwhite officials of the 
u|i 4 »,i .landing, especially Africa, would tell them — private- 
Uuii they would be glad to throw their weight behind the 
**§*■• muse, in the UN and in other ways.” 62 As colonialism 
i*l wars, the previously unquestioned authority of the 
«f > world likewise disintegrates, and with it the capacity of 
I pinilnminantly white society to maintain its privileges. 
|| k militants are aware of this, and recognize the impact it 
» , have: . . the first thing the American power struc- 

ilocsn’t want any Negroes to start,” wrote Malcolm X, 
* (linking internationally.” 63 

4 I ides, Ideology , and Violence 

\nh colonialism provided, directly or indirectly, a cultural 
t «*tti lionce and a sense of international influence among 
* m i lean blacks. It also provided new models of ideology 
I action which, with greater or lesser relevance, could be 
»f*|tllod to the American situation. Two themes especially 
m<l out: the politicization of conflict and the redefinition of 
** « meaning and uses of violence. 

White domination of nonwhites shared with other forms of 
i Utica! domination an attempt to define the situation in non- 
i lit ical terms. In Africa, as previously suggested, political 
■i niination was cloaked in philanthropic or religious sane- 
•ns As a result, early expressions of anti-colonial conflict 
«• mled to take forms which were not explicitly political: 

Kvery colonial administration has aimed at establishing a 
^•politicized regime or has emphasized maximum depolitic- 
l/.ation of all the expressions of native life. . . . Consequently, 
political reactions against the colonial situation were ex- 
pressed indirectly at first, for example, through new syncretist 
religious movements loaded with revolutionary implications . 64 

\g;iin, the American parallels are not hard to find. Black reli- 
Hloiis movements of this kind — best typified by the Nation of 
Ulam — have generally drawn recruits from the most op- 
pressed sectors of the American black population . 65 

The success of the movements for political independence 
in the colonial countries required a recognition that the plight 
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Of the “native” was a political problem, and thm ... 

SvTatif ,T effeCtiVe Vehicle 0f »»ior - ; , 

tur nll movements in Africa, thereto,, 
turn nearly every aspect of life into a political , , 
was especially true of the area of culture The cm, , , 

C f UltU . r t aI autonomy a reciprocal „„ ' 

zation rie nni? ^ ° “ rVed aS a basis of P° bb ‘ .,1 . 

“na es l , importance of culture lay in ll„ , 

natives as people without history or culture w,„ i 

as people without political claims U.S, ^ , „ 

ewfe P Bkct b ' "' h fr ° m adove — 'benevoleu II, ... . 

eZte”“ who' " WaS ~“ d S,W «™s-a - 

culture whose very existence is a political 

8r Th e rouS P S anCe ’ “ the UDited Stat6S aS in Af,i ‘ 1 

black resistance Sam ^ Pr0CeSS ° f P ° liticization > -'"Man, 
contemporary 53S "'T 

were soughTin ^ Volutionary activity; instances of 
In vkwinVh ^ PaSt aDd thCir si S ni ficance amplilic 

res stan'r tL , ry 7 “ ° f White viole “ c c and „ 
ZuTZj ‘ he antl - colonial Perspective stressed the i,,„ 

wa s een r de C n ra ; ter ° f COl ° DiaI domi * a ‘™- ' 

physS aTd nsv h ? ° n , thC routiniza tion of violent , , 

revo1uL^ v1nt glCa ’ the native ' Conseqn,, 

voiuuonary violence against the colonial reeim 

deemed not only necessary, but justifiable, on both p„|„ 

nd psychological grounds. Colonialism, wrote Frantz. I , 

confronted 'l" 8 natUraI State ’ and k wil1 only yield > , 
confronted with greater violence.” ™ Further “at the I 

individuals, violence i, a cleansing force K fr" L ' , . 

tioinit maJc f e s r 'hi r m y f C T P,eX ’ fr ° m his des P air and m . 
Anti ent • I fearless and restores self-respect.” 71 

one^'sutSLTr" I 66 "" ^ SitUati ° n ofP nonwhite . 

cultural ord , U er a politicaI > sociai > economic 

wh tes ^L“ nnS,CaIly h ° StiIe t0 the interests of 

derly llhfcal mo 6 n0t „ SUSceptibIe *> change through , , 

colonial situation * S th ° ° nly way out of " 

later His eo ^? ’ * the CO, ° nized reaIizes * soone, , 

tion 'f brelk anT “ r ^ CaUs for an absolu,c •* 

. ak and not a compromise.” ™ The rejection . 
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mh'.c meant a corresponding rejection of the native 
l,i ss, which was seen as parasitical, timid, and gener- 
u <ni«.»|M*nistic to the struggle of the native masses for 
P§*4 H«>m r ' The motive force of the anti-colonial revolution, 
g (Ih writers, lay in the Jumpenproletariat of the cities. 
Mm • ♦ { 1 1 revolutionary violence, Fanon wrote, “these work- 
ill I*m t han-men are rehabilitated in their own eyes and in 
ii * >. i of history.” 74 


The Impact of Riots 

Although it is difficult to assess accurately the various in- 
i' m« fi on contemporary black militancy, the Northern 
‘ hi riots are surely important. Whereas anti-colonialism 
| #*- *' tiled, directly or indirectly, a model of cultural identity 
imiI ii Hcnse of international influence, riots both dramatized 
it* failure of the American polity to fulfill the expectations 
• ♦ 1 1»* civil rights movement, and demonstrated the gap be- 
* ■ ii black leaders and the prevailing sentiments of their 
<« niuencies . 75 The urban riots, then, have had important 
* i equences for black leaders as well as for governmental 
inn. Newer and younger faces and organizations have 
►♦Milled in recent years to represent the interests of the 

I ■'•mi lower classes, and the older representatives of the civil 
h tilth movement have been required to redefine their political 
t<i Hgnum to accommodate these new forms of militancy. A 
-•lit statement by Sterling Tucker, Director of Field Serv- 
• of the National Urban League, indicates that established 
•ink leaders are well aware of the new militancy: 

l was standing with some young, angry men not far from 
nome blazing buildings. They were talking to me about their 
feelings. They talked out of anger, but they talked with re- 
aped. 

“Mr. Tucker,” one of them said, “you’re a big and impor- 
tant man in this town. You’re always in the newspaper and 
wc know that you’re fighting hard to bring about some 
changes in the conditions the brother faces. But who listens, 
Mr. Tucker, who listens? Why, with one match I can bring 
about more change tonight than with all the talking you can 
ever do.” 
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Now I know that isn’t true and you know that i n'l i t 
just isn’t that simple. But the fact that we know tliai •' • • » 

really count for much. The brother on the street > . . «« 
what he says, and there are some who are not afraid • a * 
believing what they say. 76 

The “Riffraff” Theory 

Until recently, riots were regarded as the work • ! fad 
outsiders or criminals. The “riffraff” theory, as it r l ■ 
has three assumptions — that a small minority of ilir « « % 
population engages in riot activity, that this minority r> 
posed of the unattached, uprooted, and unskilled, and • 
the overwhelming majority of the black population d« | 
riots. 77 This theory helps to dramatize the criminal dui • •-* 
of riots, to undermine their political implications, and !• 
hold the argument that social change is possible only the | 
lawful and peaceful means. If riots can be partly explain* ♦ 
the work of a few agitators or hoodlums, it is then mm I* * 
ier to engage wide support in repudiating violent mellu » 
social protest. 

Official investigations generally publicize the fact dial • 
mal, ordinary, and law-abiding persons do not instigate n 
According to the FBI, riots are typically instigated I « 
“demagogue or professional agitator” or by “impulsm » 
uninhibited individuals who are the first in the mob to i 1 ■ 
violent action or to keep it going when it wanes.” 78 II • 
“hoodlums” were responsible for the 1943 riot in Dili 
“marauding bands” of criminals in Watts, “a small frmii 
of the city’s black population” in Chicago in 1968, and 
appointed leaders, opportunists, and other types of activi 
in Pittsburgh. 79 The recent Chicago Commission noted tl» 
the riot was an “excuse for lawlessness, destruction and 
lence” on the part of some “leaders and followers.” They id • 
suggested that “irresponsible advocates are encouraging il 
black youth of this city to join in a wholesale rejection ol « 
national traditions, our public institutions, our common jv 
and way of life. Advocates of black racism encourage polu* 
cal rebellion in the place of political participation, violence • 
the stead of non-violence, and conflict rather than coopn 
tion.” so Implicit in the “riffraff” theory is the idea that m»i 
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, unilaterally violent, that public officials and agencies 
tZ respond in defense against the violence of ‘.rrespons,- 
advocates,” and that the riots have little wider meaning in 

4. ink. community. , 

I lu "riffraff” theory has been challenged by various stu - 
,V long ago as 1935, the Harlem Commission reported 

■ti.i "among all classes, there was a feeling that * e 0 « tb ^ 

* populace was justified and that it represented a protest 

I discrimination and aggravations resulting from 

mployment.” 81 More recently, a study of participants in 

J Watts riot suggests that 46 percent of the adult popula- 
( „u lu the curfew zone were either actively or passively sup- 

ling the riot. The riot had a “broad base of suppor an^ 

, liaracterized by “widespread community involvement. 

ugh participants in the Watts riot were predominantly 

and youthful, support for rioting was as great from the 
il nurllucated, economically advantaged, and long-time^- 
, i. „is as it was from the uneducated, poor, and recent m 

""riie Kerner Report provided further evidence to contradict 
tlu< "riffraff” theory, but its significance was lost in the m ^ S 
a (acts and figures. The most convincing attack on this 

came from Fogelson and Hill’s study of participaUon 

(he 1967 riots which was published at the end of the Ker 

cc.miss.cs «*»?• j* 

(i) a substantial minority, ranging from 10 to 20 pel 

' Sated ■,« »« h«., m »n« h.« .» ««.«»>«» 

he arrestees were employed in semiskilled or skd ed occo- 

nations, three fourths were employed, and three tent 

were born outside the South, and (3) individuals be- 

iwrcn the ages of fifteen and thirty-four and especially those 
I n'l ween the ages of fifteen and twenty-four are most likely to 

* "k iot^are'^enerally viewed by blacks as a useful and legiti- 
Jte form of protest. Survey data from Watts, Newark, and 
I kdroit suggest that there is an increasing support or at least 
vmply. 10, riots in Hack communities. Over hall the peo- 
i: Sewed in Los Angeles responded that 
purposeful event which had a positive effect on their lives 
Unity-eight percent of the population in the curfew area said 
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that the riot would help the Negro cause -mu 

srcotrr f “• :/ : 

, °*“ m the LoS AngeIe * Riot Study, w „ , 

Sited W or s a ° eX r eS ?' 0n ° f Cmpathy with '■ 

.<£ - 

<al“ «S S ” “7 “ a ksitimate 

“riffraff” theory. Fogelsoo and Hijfask: " np “““°'“ 

44TS? “ • ^ tatod riots coat 

over the past fiie ZJZ S Z t0 in the Unite, I .. 

percent of the black / again . st the °PPOsition of 98 <n • 
militant young SroesTonM^ i$ i£ co "“-„,|, "• 

restraints on rlofingTn th^ Hn , a 3 c® len ° red the C " M 

mitment to orderiv Zrt ^ ‘ ed States ’ incI ^ing ,!„■ 
tacit support o£ ^ l eas t a ^ they «**“' " 

community? 87 sizeable minority of the M i 

S7^or“ Pa,, °" t6al “ riote "- rapt i 

SSSSpSS: 

psychological team to he i Detroit not were found i 
delinquent than tvniral^ Iess , emotionally disturbed and I 
recent riots have s S 6 arrestees - 88 Furthermor, d„ 

and,°?ornow £eVS, “t h“ Z° fighting the b; ""- 
proval, have not joined in The 'tfm ^ haV ® given their :i '' 
the full range of the black m * 6 ! £emS near ’ howev er, I 

and buckle on the sword aZT *° PUt down the br " 

Now we see skirmish^. And . 11 srow . s near er day by dav. 
will that the young men are * enng eri j aticall y’ evidence if you 
as well that the elders an- w f m °od. But evident 

join the battled 8X6 Watchu3g clos ^ and may soon 





I he Direction of Contemporary Militancy 

•# d.. mid-1960’s, many militant black leaders had be- 
nm Minvinced that the aims and methods of the civil rights 
Mount were no longer viable. The failures of the federal 
** nn irnt and of white liberals to meet black expectations, 
h* l of the urban revolts, and the increasing American in- 
* ■Mtif -nt overseas all served to catalyze a fundamental 
•formation in black perceptions of American society. The 
?*§! olonial perspective, rather unique when expressed by 
: ‘lin X in 1964, now provided many blacks with a struc- 
world-view. For the Black Panther Party, for example, 

# * M>vldcd the “basic definition”: 

Wo start with the basic definition: that black people in 
'Mi.'iica are a colonized people in every sense of the term 
>»\ that white America is an organized Imperialist force 
■ «l«t|ng black people in colonial bondage. 90 

Many articulate black spokesmen saw the final hope of black 
leans in identification with the revolutionary struggles 
1 die Third World. Even political moderates began pointing 
the discrepancy between the massive commitment of 
.m i lean resources abroad and the lack of a decisive com- 
Mment to end racism at home. Martin Luther King won- 
1 • ■ (I why “we were taking the black young men who had 
*hi crippled by our society and sending them 8,000 miles 
Miy to guarantee liberties in Southeast Asia which they had 
•i found in Georgia or East Harlem.” 91 He also questioned 
** official condemnation of the ghetto poor for their “resort 

* violence”: 

As I have walked among the desperate, rejected, and angry 
young men I have told them that Molotov cocktails and rifles 
would not solve their problems. . . . But they asked — and 
rightly so — what about Vietnam? . . . Their questions hit 
home, and I knew that I could never again raise my voice 
Against the violence of the oppressed in the ghettos without 
having first spoken clearly to the greatest purveyor of vio- 
lence in the world today — my own government. 92 
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By the mid-]960’s, then, criticism of fund ,,,, 

lec"uals Tth h ° me t and abroad was widcspn .,,, „ 

iectuals in the black community. The domin ,,„ 

contemporary black protest reflect this has,, ,,, 

major themes stand out: self-defense and || K - , 

nonviolence, cultural autonomy and the 

These trends h auton °my and commun,, 

ese trends do not exhaust the content of 

~ ^ th k ° y are held in varying combi,,.,,,. 

them howe 8ree 7 dlfferent S rou P s a °d individual, 
temnis t ’ r ® 3 C ° mm0n characteristic: ,l„ 

P o gain for blacks a measure of safety 
dignity m a society that has denied them all ,h,c 

Self-defense 

baskriiS n Th y ’ A ? 16riC T S h3Ve Viewed self-del,,,, 
home his fa e pi ^. ure ofthe armed American del, ,„ i, 
me, h s family, his possessions, and his person I, , 

:: ™ tle 7 ife f - less a reality 7 mode,,; 

white 11 The^ 7 7 the armed American , 

te The idea of black men defending them e, 

force has always inspired horror in whites In son 
white " 

South states, Negroes were expected to ac cepTlZi 
of punishment from whites without retaliation 
, Wlng aggression meant almost certain violent 

back Stl r ’ " ldiVidUal blaCkS occasiona| lv '• 

n the face of white violence in the South- 111,1 1 - 

““ kine ; 

LutoKto» riSh H ™ vemen '' ”» d “ leadership M 
ther Kmg, and the sit-ins and freedom rides of the 1 

ZT* A n sT i0le r f a 7 What SOme cal,ed “P-ICe , 

tance As a result of the failure of local and federal oil,. 

protect civil rights workers in the South, however , „ 
b .°f actIV,sts an d their local allies began to arm then,- 
against attacks by the Ku Klux Klan and other white ten 
groups. It was only too obvious that local police and she', 
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|§| ^Milli were at best only halfheartedly concerned with 
of rights workers, and at worst were active partic- 
le hi local terrorist groups. The latter was the case in 
< ounty, Mississippi, for example, where the local 
* department was deeply implicated in the killing of 
i rivil rights workers. More often, civil rights groups 
if?** Miny could not depend on Southern officials for protec- 
n Im 1959, the head of the NAACP chapter in Monroe, 
i amlina, had organized local blacks into a rifle club as 
$ defense against repeated assaults by the Ku Klux 

#*** *« A notable result was that “the lawful authorities of 
■mh and North Carolina acted to enforce order only 
- mui as a direct result of, our being armed.” 97 
fallowing the bloody Southern summer of 1964, local de- 
t* groups sprang up in several black communities in the 
- *i* I heir primary purpose was to protect nonviolent civil 
Mh# workers in the absence of police protection and to end 
**>*»• terrorism against black communities. As a rule, they fa- 
•fp*l m»n violence as a civil rights tactic, but felt that it could 
•Mi update where nonviolent demonstrators were protected 
m a*»huult. 98 A study of one such group in Houston, Texas, 
« hided that the overall effect of an organized showing of 
force by blacks was to decrease the level of violence in 
nmmunity. White vigilantes were deterred from action, 

I * police were forced to perform an effective law enforce- 

»m i ole . 09 

I Miring this period, the focus of attention began to shift 
♦ho ghettos of the North. The dramatic episodes of police 
• Muent of demonstrators in the South had overshadowed, 

■ » lime, the nature of the routine encounters between po- 
und blacks in the ghetto. The ghetto resident and those 
■ ►jpoke for him, however, had not forgotten the character 
I he policeman’s daily role in the black community, or the 
•• nl of private white violence against Northern blacks in 
i"iy. The writings of Malcolm X spoke from Northern, 
<hrr than Southern, experience in demanding for blacks the 
Jil lo defend themselves against attack: 

I feel that if white people were attacked by Negroes — if 
I ho forces of law prove unable, or inadequate or reluctant to 
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protect those whites from those Neerocc .1 
people should be able to protect themselves 
»smg arms if necessary. And I fee Zi , ' 

usHrm^r from white attack t : , 

,“ s ’. lf necessary, to defend themselves 

with tS m rif t A n V ° cateS u Armed Ne 8 roesl ’’ wit.ii . 

w th that? 1 11 tell you what was wrong. 1 w ,• , , , , 

whiteman° Ut defense gainst the wh„, , 

— -that’s'aU <Uld b - Urn and bomh and „ , 

trenched” Th! patlence ” • • • “The cm 

trencnea . . . Things are getting better.” 100 

After the Watts riot of 1965, local blacks f ol(lll .1 

res"" 1 In 1 9 6 ft" Patr °i t0 monitor Police cond.ai 1 
He f 1 19b6 ’. some Oakland blacks carried the p„, 
tie farther by instituting armed patrols. From , 
organized on an ad hoc basis and oriented to the 
of pohee control, the Black Panther Party for Sell ,, 
has grown into a national organization with a ten ..... 

SVl ach ‘ evlng p0litical > soc ' a l’ and economic 

tb CSS ’ name bas been condensed to the III , 
Party, b0 , lhe idea of self . defense ■ 

Panther never attacks first, but when he is backs, I 
ner, he will strike back viciously.” 102 

pohee" After r,T ther bC6n heatedly h.u, 

P hce. After the conviction of the party’s leader 1 1 

Newton, for manslaughter in the death of a white P „i, ' 

Oakland police fired into the Black Panther nffi 

and shotguns presumably because they felt that' 

o^ d XT rder wou,d 

“f” ™e Srahlte,lrn U I C r™:; J , ' 

»m. element of the police has become a fend , ' 
open warfare. This warfare higbli e hts the fac“ th , T" 

whites 1 os c;rv,;? 0 ^ J AJ lf iose Taken l< 

• Similar studies show that blacks perceive the ,..., 
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prejudiced, and corrupt. 1 ™ In the ghetto disorders 
j m! lew years, blacks have often been exposed to in- 
PlMlHHle police assaults and, not infrequently, to gratui- 
f * .<•. lily. Many ghetto blacks see the police as an occu- 
lt **itiy; one of the Panthers’ major demands is for sta- 
g ^ t'N observers in the ghettos to monitor police 

i M«=w of these facts, the adoption of the idea of self-de- 
m>t surprising. Again, in America self-defense has al- 
iwnti considered an honorable principle, and the refusal 
* * Indore police harassment strikes a responsive chord in 
|pt 'immunities, especially among the young. In Oakland, 
i?-i yi tilths emulate the Panthers; the Panthers, in turn, at- 
I i m.i direct youth into constructive channels: 

. Imvc the Panther Youth Corps, kids from the age of 
m i ini to thirteen. And after school I would teach them 
*•« iy and tutor them in mathematics, and it all started be- 
i lio kids have always been very enthusiastic, and they 
t*r *v« identify with the Panther. We have this office . . . and 
Mdn would gather up outside because I wouldn’t let them 
- 1 - !. (he office because we had weapons inside, and because 
i tiT want them hurt or fooling around with the weapons. 

So finally I organized them ... as a Panther group, but 
i * l in, they would have to show that they were working 
industrious in school, because Panthers always get the 
riu \t grades in school. ... I would have them every report 
>t«l period give me their report cards to see how they were 
» -iicssing. 108 

I In black Panther Party has remained defensive and has 
m given credit for keeping Oakland cool after the assassi- 
. 01 of Martin Luther King, but this has not stemmed from 
desire on their part to suppress black protest in the com- 
♦H»iiiy. Rather, it has stemmed from a sense that the police 
waiting for a chance to shoot down blacks in the streets, 
♦nllnued harassment by the police makes self-defense a nec- 
i.ii y element of militant action for the Panthers and for 
•»ilar groups, such as the Black Liberators in St. Louis. 
Ilcyond this, society’s failure to commit itself to ending 
Ism leads many militants to feel that there is no end in 
■ ill i to the long history of white violence and repression. Ad- 
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vocates of self-defense can easily point to instan 

violence employed at one time or another , , 

groups in the United States. With the approval „i . 
ment in Washington, Southern whites militari/.-.l ii„ 
society between 1830 and I860, terminated th. , 
Negro slaves and deprived them of all human , 
stricted their movements, and punished real or .,11, , , 

by summary execution of suspects. Mob violence i.. , 
honed by the government was employed with i, 
against West Coast Chinese as well as against So, ill,. 
in the decades following the Civil War. Systemah. , 
persecution by the government, using techniques ,,i ,i 
natory legislation, nighttime raids, mass deportaii,,,, 

condoned mob violence, and jailing of political p, , 

employed against rebellious political minorities like u 
and socialists of 1917 to 1922. During the Firs, W,„i.i 
most resident Germans were suspected of di.slov„li> 
many were physically attacked or had property d, . 
mobs; during the Second World War, virtually tl. 
West Coast Japanese community was removed by il„ i 
Mates government to concentration camps in the W, 
prominent in these allusions to violence is the 250 \ . , 

paign of suppression waged against the American 

one example in United States history of official 
raised to a genocidal scale. For some militants the l„ 
this struggle deserves particular attention in the lighi 
temporary events, for it provides a scenario for ,„. 
suppression of a large racial minority. 109 

As a militant black leader argues, “We have been , 
by our environment.” »• For some American militan, 
neutralizes all restraints against the use of counterv„,|. 
seen not as aggression but as defensive reta i iation All(| , 
Seattle Panther recently stated, “You see, we’ve been l,„ 
,he 400 ycars - 50 “ y,hi "« 


Cultural Autonomy 

The strain toward black liberation mixes indigenous 
mternational mfluences. The resurgence of interest in «,l 
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| (hmm v reflects both of these influences, as well as the 
fjn *- problems confronting black Americans during the 
|| * 'Mr's. Three elements of that situation are especially sig- 


t < « with the rise of an international outlook and a con- 
*m„mI recognition of America’s role in supporting oppres- 
H **trimcs overseas, black Americans found themselves in a 
‘ (hat appeared to be bent on suppressing nonwhite am- 
m* mi a worldwide, as well as a domestic, scale. “A rising 
n#* nf consciousness that we are Africans,” writes James 
|PfH4tt, ‘‘an African people living in the United States and 
fe*.| with the problem of sheer survival, dominates the 
-y lilt of many black college students today.” 112 Looking 
i nd at the long history of white domination in this 
i ary, and outward at American neocolonialism, militants 
Motioned the cultural basis of American values: “I do not 
t i lo he a part of the American pride. The American pride 
■ " . raping South Africa, beating Vietnam, beating South 
* -Mica, raping the Philippines, raping every country you’ve 
fe»n in,” 113 

Mm* exclusion of blacks from the mainstream of American 
• ! mi* has made rejection of that culture less difficult, for as 
> mh n Baldwin suggests: 


flic American Negro has the great advantage of having 
... vn believed that collection of myths to which white Amer- 
i. iiin cling; that their ancestors were all freedom-loving 
I,, iocs, that they were bom in the greatest country the world 
i i ever seen, or that Americans are invincible in battle and 
*hc in peace, that Americans have always dealt honorably 
*lth Mexicans and Indians and all other neighbors or inferi- 
..i*, that American men are the world’s most direct and vir- 
ilr, that American women are pure. 114 


Hu* ihrust toward cultural assimilation became considerably 
likened or reversed by these understandings. As Baldwin 
ii it, “Do I really want to be integrated into a burning 
'...use?” 115 Unimpressed by the performance of this country 
•mlcr the dominance of white, Western culture, blacks 
looked to their own cultural heritage as a source of affirma- 
tion of a different set of values. “We reject the American 
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ii'™c, n ’. 0 a! A dea “ d ^ Whi ' e >«l* »<' »»»l 

truct an Amencan reality defined by Afro \ 

~ s r, r * 

enforce cultural standards whichever "" 

dated the independent cultural heritage of 

tur^uTolT/blatk^Z ° f ° Ur Unks t0 

are not situations that 'on , "T'T from black-. 
are willing to accent Nm? * b ack P eo P |e in Hi. 
country willing to accept an'eth^' 0 ^ black pc " 1 ' 1, 
all aspects of Western Civile d r Cat *° na system 11,111 1 

American contribution andT , and . d l ismi ® s ' 

Black people are not willing to altn thlm { Vfrica " 

” £SE*£ d “‘y 

b tr d is°r io ",- of - •* 

the rejection of that heritage by whites^Ame 

ence has traditionally with the • A ' merican son.. 

skovits-argued thaf Z nZ “ * l2 ? "" 

American” -a without values g f J J “ ' ex;, «' ' 

aa American and nothing else He hJ ’ h , Negr ° 1 
to guard and protect ” «• Two rn u™ V3 U6S aml ' " 
which have important imni; *; oroIlar y notions, 1 ...H 

this conception Sn thT P r S f ° r SOcial P 01 ^- " 

rangements become relatively ' aDd ’ ^ current cullm .i 
icism by blacks on tt Z * T™™ from “depend.-,,, 



SS&J: 

employment, illegitimacy! d^serrion 3 ' * ° n crime, im 
The social scientists would have uTheH^ W f ,fare Payment 
psychologically maladjusted sociafiv d ‘ hat the Nc ""< . 
ally deprived. 120 ’ Ial y disorganized and cultm 
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#11 list perspective implies that something must be 
H# im bring blacks up to the cultural standards of the 
■ a**MMiity” or, at the extreme, that blacks themselves have 
§ #fe4it I heir own houses — literally and figuratively — before 
^Hiny” admittance into the American mainstream. 121 A 
result of the denial of black culture was the entire 
st «f i inceptions centering around the notion of “cultural 
Hftltjon”: black children failed in schools because they 
from a “cultureless” community, not because the 
* **»U did not teach. 122 Central to this perspective was the 
»*fb»yy of American public welfare, with its commitment to 
(he moral standards of the poor and its public intru- 
in- into the family arrangements of ghetto blacks. 123 

drive toward cultural autonomy, therefore, was in part 
i »«)<-! 'lion of the cultural vacuum of “welfare colonialism” 
which the black community has been thrown. It was also 
m »*i«unizational response to the failure of white liberals to 
“ill the promise of the civil rights movement of the 1950’s, 
f if ihc most part, white supporters of the movement for civil 
iftiln (bought in assimilationist terms. Their object was to 
t« ii opportunities for the Negro to enter the mainstream of 
* i lean life. Many blacks, however, questioned the cost in- 
-iv. il in aiming for inclusion on terms that were irrevocably 
lorms of white culture. Many whites, too, tended to as- 
* hiih (hat their function in the movement for civil rights was 
* ■ guide, instruct, and otherwise lead the movement from the 
I i • These facts, coupled with the rise of identification with 
- -uwhites on an international basis and increased contact 
- mIi (he black masses in the North, led black activists to 
*h»vc toward limiting the role of whites in their organiza- 
'iis. The Student Nonviolent Coordinating Committee ex- 
l in led whites from leadership positions in 1966, citing these 
• < m«oiis: 


The inability of whites to relate to the cultural aspects of 
lllack society; attitudes that whites, consciously or uncon- 
Hciously, bring to Black communities about themselves (west- 
ern superiority) and about Black people (paternalism); ina- 
bility to shatter white-sponsored community myths of Black 
inferiority and self-negation; inability to combat the views of 
the Black community that white organizers, being “white,” 
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control Blaek Grgamzers as puppets; ... the umv.n,. 
whites to deal with the roots of racism which l„ 
white community; whites though individually 1,1 
symbols of oppression to the Black communily ,i„ 
collective power that whites have over Black Jive. 


The rejection of white leadership was mistaken I v . 

a form of “racism in reverse” by many white and 

commentators. 126 But this rejection was not . 
consistently a withdrawal from whites qua whiles i 
was an assertion of the ability of blacks to control il.. 
organizations, and a rejection of white claims, •.y„,i 

explicit, of political leadership. As such, it 

aspect of a general thrust toward black political i„ 


Political Autonomy and Community Control 

The movement of black militants toward a concern i 
htical autonomy, with a corresponding rejection of ti .1 ( 
political avenues and party organizations, is a result „i 
era! influences. One we have already noted — the I ul 
traditional politics to play a meaningful part in the ,1,, 
black dignity and security. Passing civil rights legist,., 
not the same as enforcing it. Pleading for goodwill and 
!“ m ' he relative sanctuary of Congress, the conn, 
i ^ . ite House is a good deal easier than commitim 
massive federal effort to eradicate institutional racism < 
local level, it occasions no great difficulty to appoint , 
Negroes to positions of some influence; the crucial i 
whether local government acts decisively to correct (he , 
ems of the ghetto and to provide a genuine avenue ol m 
participation in community decision-making. On all of n 
counts, most local governments have failed or, more , 
rately, have hardly tried. The result is that local govern., 
has become, to those beneath it, oppressive rather than , 
sentative. Certainly, there are “differences within the sysi. , 
e structure of political power in a given communily 
usually less monolithic than it appears from below, and il, 
may be several loci of influence rather than an organized , 
cohesive “power structure.” But these points are only mr 
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[ *i to (hose who enter the system with some preestablished 
• A critical fact about the black ghettos of the cities, 
i i lie black belt communities of the South, is their tradi- 
B»«l hick of such a base of influence. Without this, blacks 
participated in the political process as subjects rather 
fep < iii/.ens. 126 Traditionally, black political leaders have 
gftt l« .•* a force for black interest than middlemen in a sys- 
• »l "indirect rule”: “In other words, the white power 
m * hue rules the black community through local blacks who 
** ♦* uponsive to the white leaders, the downtown, white ma- 
I I i. not to the black populace.” 127 

\ iivent study of decision-making positions in Chicago il- 
the extent of black exclusion from the centers of in- 

* me. Of a total of 1,088 policy-making positions in federal, 

and local government in Cook County, only 58, or 5 
f« * ni, were held by Negroes in 1965. Yet, blacks made up 

* '• iist 20 percent of the county’s population. Blacks were 
It* • tally underrepresented in local administrative positions, 
•►Imling city and county governments, the Board of Educa- 
H*n, and the Sanitary District, as well as in Federal Civil Ser- 
am! Presidential appointive positions. 128 There was no 

k representation at all in the decision-making positions in 
a,. Metropolitan Sanitary District, for example, and only 1 
out of local administrative positions were held by 
Miks. 129 Further, “Not only were Negroes grossly underrep- 
uted in Chicago’s policy-making posts, but even where 
i-irsented they had less power than white policy-makers. 
! Mm lact is that the number of posts held by Negroes tended 
he inversely related to the power vested in these positions 
ihe more powerful the post , the fewer the black policy- 
*mkers” 130 And the study concludes: 

. . even where represented their actual power is restricted, 
or their representatives fail to work for the long-term inter- 
ims of their constituency. It is therefore safe to estimate that 
Negroes really hold less than 1% of the effective power in 
the Chicago metropolitan area. Realistically, the power struc- 
lure of Chicago is hardly less white than that of Mississippi. 131 

I he critical character of the lack of black participation in 
•In ision-making is obvious; control over the centers of deci- 
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sion-maWng meaHs control over the things , 

rmhtsT 6 ' iDCludes > of course, such ., , 

as newer U fn 7 SiDg ’ em P‘°y ment . and edu, 
as newer focal points of black protest like M„ 

bTacks can P n P ot ratUS - ^ ** ^ rights 

when C ? PCCt ma, ° r Chan 8 es in ^cir pohi. , 

when control over the speed, direction, and „ 

change is held by whites who are at best less „„ 

milted, and at worst openly hostile, to black aims. 

A major factor influencing the thrust for black , 

for°eff! ? J aC t that radSm itSdf has Crea,ci1 "" 

Sn Js P0 - itiCaI or « anizat ion. Reside,,.,.,. . M 

hon has meant that, m the black belt South 

urban North and West, blacks occupy whole dist.i, ., ... 
With the growing influx of blacks to the central , 
the corresponding exodus of whites to the suburbs I ,. 
larger areas of the inner cities are developing hh„ t 
ties. This fact ,s critical since, as the Chicago study 

or "federal 06S ^ 7 d ° DOt h ° ld le « islative P<«ts in , 

mosflv Si f Z m T Dt . Unl6SS they re P resent a 

Nee o renr N ° dlStnct with Negroes in the man , 

wh ” Neeras co “ s,ll “" 11 

fea^bli Sh and f - theSe faCtS ’ black p0litical organization , t 
feasible and imperative. Historically, blacks have 

Them e, L P °h tICa eXdusion in America in a variety 
There has been a traditional strain of separatism, n.,„„i. . 

“eas ri n Ie ZT l t0 AfdCa ° r f ° r Settin S aside • • 
tarn ™ d Stat6S f0r all-black control; several , 

g oups express similar aims today. wa p or the 

bowev„, contemporary tact pro.c/is oriJJ’.T, 
of black community control and/or the development ,d „ 
pendent black political bases and a black political party . 
response to the idea of “Black Power” has Ranged from , 
sations by black intellectuals of liberal pragmatism I 

ssrsfT “ t k cri,idsm « 

retreat from the goals of integration. The Kemer k. , 
argued that advocates of Black Power had “retreated in. 
unreal world,” that they had “retreated from TSLTu 
frontation with Amencan society on the issue of integ..,., 
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y§ iu preaching separatism, unconsciously function as an 
Hpnmmhi In lion to white racism.” 135 This argument consti- 
4 misinterpretation of American political history, of the 
«*f the civil rights movement, and of the goals of con- 
i » hi v black protest. 

1 1 *«t suggest in several places in this report, the interpre- 
■ American political history as one of peaceful and 
filth Inclusion of diverse groups into the polity is inaccu- 
m Wo need not recapitulate here. Many groups have used 
h as an instrument of social change; some minorities 
l*«# been forcibly repressed. It is highly unrealistic to de- 
I mi (he mere goodwill of the larger society to meet black 
* mu vs. As James Forman has observed, “Those in power 
I* ho! concede or relinquish their position without a fight, a 
I 4 •mUh, a struggle, a war in which violence and force will 
I# mod to keep the powerless oppressed.” 136 The idea of 
*. i political organization is based on the hard fact that no 
o id order transfers its power lightly and that if blacks 
o* to have a significant measure of political control they 
■o organize into a position of bargaining strength: 

MH'ore a group can enter the open society, it must first 
i.im' ranks. By this we mean that group solidarity is neces- 
sity before a group can operate effectively from a bargaining 

Ition of strength in a pluralistic society. Traditionally, 

. 1 1 new ethnic group in this society has found the route to 
■ ••ml and political viability through the organization of its 
ii wit institutions with which to represent its needs within the 
Iwjicr society. 137 

1 lie notion that advocates of black autonomy have “re- 
tftfttcd from a direct confrontation” with white society “on 
issue of integration” is misleading. It ignores both the fact 
ti the decline of the goals of the early civil rights move- 
.. nt came about as the direct result of societal, and espe- 
< .lly governmental, inaction, and that blacks may be ex- 
, ilcd to modify their tactics after decades of such inaction, 
n also fails to appreciate the fact that black protest now 
• ..us, at least in theory, at a transformation of American insti- 
luilons rather than inclusion into them. 

Thus we reject the goal of assimilation into middle-class 
America- because the values of that class are in themselves 
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anti-humanist and because that class as a social f,„ 

uates raasm Existing structures . . . nuisl l„ . 

commmT “ d t . cle ^l y - H this means the creation , 

then that be the so 

of th. b , - k P L arents must gam control over il„ 

solmfon Th° S “ tbeblack community, then tlu.l im 
solution The search for new forms means the sen, I, 

blackpeopLS’ f ° r ° nCe ’ make decisions in the in 


IimIIm 

.f 

Mil If 

°l‘*‘** 

l l 1.4, 

fi.i M» 
l« ihi. 


TTus is not separatism, nor is it racism. Militant I, ,„i. 
Malcolm X to Huey P. Newton have stressed the .... 
of coahtons with white groups whose aim is rad,! ,| . 

aidT I 6 Ck Panther Part y has links Will. II. . , 

nd Freedom Party, and its candidate, Eldridgc < I, , . . . 
for President on the Peace and Freedom ticket. Fo, n, 
part the new black stance is better described as ,, n„ 
ihtant pluralism, m which not whites, but tradition „| ... 
tics and politicians of both races, are rejected. 

Militant Youth 

iS t0 llT g bl3Cks that the “ new spirit of revolu 

litancy has had special relevance. The Keriu-i K. 
observed that there was enough evidence by 1966 to .ml, 
that a large proportion of riot participants were youth 
al» suggested that “increasing race pride, skepticism ..i 
job prospects, and dissatisfaction with the inadcuu.. 
their education, caused unrest among students in Negro 
eges and high schools.” The events of 1968 suppoii 
go beyond this finding. The schools are more and mo„ , 
coming the locus of a whole spectrum of youthful p...i, 
from negotiation to violence. This section attempts to dr- 

the nature of this phenomenon and to account for its si, 

cance and apparent increase in the last few years. 

The transition from a “civil rights” perspective to a “1,1 ■ 
a ion perspective has had a profound impact on the idol, 
and activities of black youth. The following changes arc n. 
most significant: 

1. The civil rights movement was for the most part non 
olent, directed at Southern racism, and recruited its mo.s, 
five members from the colleges. The new movement I, 
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I tin locus to cities in the North and West, regards non- 
*]«**.> » ns only one of many tactics for achieving power and 
and recruits its most active members from high 
^ . 1 , ,ri well as colleges. 

|* l In* civil rights movement was concerned with integrat- 
; 4 * fiools, eliminating de facto segregation, and providing 
p >i nlucational opportunities for blacks. The new move- 
m i ’ii rcsses cultural autonomy, community control of 
* iU, and the development of educational programs which 
I 1 1 » |i*vant to black history and black needs. 

i I )uring the civil rights movement, high school youth 
a participated in demonstrations, sit-ins, and marches. 

• thin participation was limited in terms of activity and re- 
I Mobility. In recent years, however, youth have become in- 
into the liberation movement, often in leadership 
> » One of the most significant features of the new mili- 
i - , y is the increasing political consciousness of black youth; 

* trend is reflected in the formation of Afro-American or- 
. 1 / at ions in high schools and in the proliferation of youth 
fe spiers of militant political organizations. 

Since 1960, there have been dramatic changes in the char- 
1. 1 and quantity of high school protests. Even allowing for 
trying fashions in news reporting and the tendency of the 
m to underreport nonviolent protest, it is nevertheless evi- 
Ml that there has been a significant increase in militant ac- 
<i mi among black (and white) high school youth. 142 There 
mi two significant aspects to this new militancy: first, young 
i. l,n ks are now engaging in collective political action and are 
n involved in internal gang warfare; and second, the educa- 
ual system is intrinsically important to the movement for 
' ' - ration because, as it is argued, cultural autonomy and 
luck dignity are only possible if children are taught by per- 
i . mis responsible and sympathetic to the black community. 

It is only recently that students have begun to regard them- 
ilves as potential power holders in the institutions which 
•licy attend. Youthful militants have focused on the school, 
for it is here that for the first time expectations are cruelly 
i.iised and even more cruelly crushed. 143 Whereas the last 
year has seen increasing protests by middle-class black stu- 
ilcnts in colleges and universities, the high school has been 
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I* police and others who patrol the school as if it were a 
I *»mi arc removed.” 150 

Mu second Chicago disturbance occurred in the middle- 
I nn uiburb of Maywood after it became known that no 
f *k ^irl was on the list of five homecoming queen finalists. 
I • * ks make up about 20 percent of Proviso East High 
I * fail's enrollment of 3,700 students. Black and white stu- 
J nil boycotted the school for over a week; at one point, at- 
I *»hmce was down to less than 30 percent; city officials im- 
IinnhI a 9:00 p.m. curfew after incidents of sniper fire and 
I sixty adults were arrested over the weekend; the 

[ In ml's security force was tripled and plainclothes policemen 
I oiled the corridors; at the end of the week, police were 
I ••lulled to use tear gas to disperse crowds. 151 

Maywood’s black students were represented by local 
I 4U I a Is of the NAACP who presented a list of grievances to 
I M superintendent of schools. “There was pressure from 
I muty sources, some of the school board, to have uniformed 
I »4lcc with riot sticks and helmets in the building,” the super- 
I mudent said, “but I absolutely refused. A public school that 
I * to be turned into an armed camp has reached the lowest 
I point in desperation. It presents an image of pupils that we 
I u»’i afford to have.” During the middle of the boycott, 

' * bool officials agreed to a number of demands, including 
i I ) an in-service program in human relations for teachers, 

’) adequate teaching of black history, (3) abolition of cor- 
iMirul punishment except in self-defense, and (4) investiga- 
unu of complaints about cafeteria service. The school board 
•ml Proviso East’s superintendent worked out an agreement 
I* ipite the hostility of local whites who, like the Mayor’s 
*lle, felt that the “rioters” should have been “put down, 
(hey haven’t anything to cry about. What hurts me is that 
the few spoil it for the good ones.” 152 To school officials, 
however, the grievances seemed to be widely supported in the 
local black community. “We have responded,” said the super- 
intendent, “to some legitimate needs that were presented with 
Impact.” 

The significance of the Maywood disturbance lies in the 
participation of middle-class youth and NAACP officials. 
Maywood is a middle-class suburb with a substantial percent- 
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age (almost 30 percent) of Negro residents. Its M 

ily income is $9,450 and the median home valur • dflfl 
$18,000. One quarter of the forty-man police four n flH 
and two of the town’s six trustees are Negroes. 1 II- (fl 
cessful protest at Proviso East seriously contests tin* id • v 
school disorders are limited to a minority of pom, i tflfl 
class, delinquency-prone youth. 

School protests by black students escalated in I *><•'» ■ 
Cincinnati, sit-ins and demonstrations in six of the city '■ > 
high schools resulted in the suspension of 1,300 ami ••• m 
of 100 students, most of whom were black. Racial mtuM 
nism in East St. Louis forced the closing of a numb* « *4 
schools in late April. In South Bend, Indiana, seventy i* *4f 
ults and fifty-nine juveniles were arrested after a sit-in n • \ 
school system’s administration building. The sit-in was ,t \ tm 
test against the use of armed guards in two high school | 
an elementary school in a predominantly black coninmmuj 
In Pittsburg, California, all of the city’s eleven school*. **•*! 
closed on April 18 after a day of racial violence. Polic ■ >»« 

called into Central High School in Flint, Michigan, to i 
up a sit-in protesting the selection of only one Negro >> ,«j 

six cheerleaders. 154 

Militant protest was resumed with greater intensity m • ’i 
fall. Interracial fights broke out at Bladensburg High Si In l 
in Washington, D.C., following complaints of discrimin ' 
against black students. “We’re going to participate in i 
thing and nobody is going to stop us,” said one spoke i 
for the dissident students. After a boycott and sporadii 
lence, officials of the school met with student represent > 
and agreed to an amnesty. 155 Interracial violence recun I 
Trenton High School for the fourth time in nine month 
suiting in a boycott by two thirds of the school’s 3,000 
dents. Blacks were challenged by white students ch; 
“Wallace for President.” Further confrontations were 
vented by riot police who intervened between the 
groups. 156 Other disturbances occurred in New Jersey: ! 
demonstrators and white counterdemonstrators protest 
Linden High School after a black student was suspended 
allegedly striking two white teachers; and about five hum 
black students boycotted classes at Montclair High Scho 
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,0 protest a change in faculty leadership of the Black 
C,. nt Union. 167 The teaching of black history was another 
Ed ta in many protests, such as the boycott of three 
Ifali *L-hools in Waterbury, Connecticut. 1 ’ 8 
^tussive student boycotts occurred this year “ 

H.w York On October 21, about twenty thousand black stu 
fell, boycotted classes and presented the Chicago Board o 
Munition with an extensive list of demands, including locally 

oiled schools, student participation in d e c ^makmg, 

*„o black teachers and history courses, more technical an 

tlonal training, greater use of black ^ business ^semces 

Mmols, and holidays to commemorate the birthdays of • 
mm Malcolm X, Marcus Garvey, and W. E. B. DuBo . 

I.. ' summary, high school protests by bla ^tudents ha 
tUnltlcantly increased in the last few years. Bo* m.ddle and 
k.wrr-class youth participate m such protests, often 
Svc support of their parents and local community organ^a- 

The success of boycotts and other instrumental protests 

mugests the increasing political consciousness of you ^ Al 
.i„.uuh interracial violence continues m varying intens y, 

• |,u k and white students occasionally demonstrate more so - 
^y than they have in the past. “It’s the yo^gstem versus 
system,” commented the Mayor of Trenton, New Jersey, 
niter a school disorder, “rather than the stu ^ “ es ^ d 
•indents ” 160 High school activists have genera y P 
Till officials wiffi .he sophistication and Wm*, »t « b«r 
ill mands. Despite the general hostility of the white comm 
„,, y and press, some amehorative concessions have been 
made to black students while more fundamental disputes over 
bool control and decentralization are still being conteste . 
The pervasiveness and strength of youthful mjbtucy must 
i in* appreciated in the context of the black liberation and stu- 
dent movements. Traditional discussions of „ lu ^ , S< J 
have invariably focused on “troublesome and abnormal 

forms of “acting-out” behavior-disturbances at ^nces, ath- 
letic events and parties, vandalism, gang fights and disputes 
gang territory, etc. Much of this activity was seen as a 
function of youthful exuberance, or of adolescent restl ^ ss ^ s ’ 

... of ass culture.^Theomts and experts have shown^a 
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tributes of gangs, but they have rarely been con 
examining collective youth action from a 

Sr' Jvouth " f ° ng * ndenCy t0 re « ard the Poli.V 
attitude wh^ch* I™ 5 ° f “ cons P irac y” and “anarchv 



ca Tmm a L eh T° r are handled as a form Of psv, I...I 

ci.,ed with “I “ nt •t‘C-oS? i “ Vi! “' •' 

The militant activities of black youth have served i , 

f g . Wltb y° uth and gang leaders in the develorm. 

savin eVK ° De commentator > “This was their way , 

saying, You have to reckon with us because if we d 

s op one [a not], well, you know the alternative ’ This 
naked display of power.” 163 

ir J he t POl,tiCi ? lti0n 0f bIack youth reflects foe growing noli, 
cal m erest of youth in general. During 1968 for exam 

££T ” Y ° rk hi <* «*«* formed a ml » ““ 
““ *° <1 w “ “ as well as ,o enable parfei,,, 
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M In local school issues. 164 On April 26, thousands of high 
ilttNil students attended a rally to protest the war. 165 
More specifically, however, student militancy has its roots 
V i Hie black liberation movement for political and cultural 
I Jtyonomy. Several years ago, school protests focused almost 
I *»lqucly on the problem of de facto segregation. Black adults 
I **<( l heir children boycotted local schools to protest their fail- 
I 09 lo comply with federal standards on integration. White 
I nuwils, particularly in the South, gathered outside newly in- 
I minted schools to jeer, harass, and even attack Negro 
I indents. 166 Civil rights organizations engaged student support 
I *<» protest segregated facilities, but always insisted on the use 
P »*i nonviolent tactics. In late 1960, for example, a representa- 
I Mvn of the Southern Christian Leadership Conference pre- 
I *H* led a widespread resumption of demonstrations against 
I legation: “I certainly judge from the students’ activity,” he 
I mill, “that they are mobilizing for a big push in the fall. They 
I •*(«' going to find unique ways to apply the technique of 
I h**m violence.” 167 Traditional civil rights organizations, espe- 
I * lolly the NAACP, were quick to condemn violence, even 
I liotn black youths seeking revenge against white attacks. 168 

The new directions of the black movement have influenced 
I ami in turn been influenced by urban, lower-class youth. Sep- 
I nudism has replaced integration as a primary objective, and 
I non violence has become for many another tactic of resistance 
I * a( her than a moral creed. It is the spirit and determination 
of black youth that moved James Forman to describe the 
1 960’s as the “accelerating generation, a generation of black 
people determined that they will survive, a generation aware 
Hint resistance is the agenda for today and that action by peo- 
ple is necessary to quicken the steps of history.” 169 The mili- 
1 Liiicy of youth has received considerable support from adults 
ind community organizations. 170 “If we had done this twenty 
years ago, our children wouldn’t have to be doing this today. 
I liese children will make us free.” 171 
Perhaps the most significant reason for the militancy of 
youth is the fact that education is central to the liberation 
perspective. The Nation of Islam has long recognized the im- 
portance of recruiting and socializing a whole new generation 
of proud and masculine youths: 


i 
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The education and training of our children must u 
elude the history of the black nation, the knowledge . i 
zations of man and the Universe, and all sciences. . . I 
mg is a great virtue and I would like to see all th* • 

of my followers become the possessors of it. It will m . ■ 

an even greater people tomorrow. 172 

New militant leaders and students themselves have !*•••• 
appreciate the value of this perspective, realizing ilm 
through control of the educational system can they I •» **« 
political movement and instill pride, dignity, sell .» i i *« 
tion, and confidence in black Americans. 

The struggle for educational autonomy is both a - n ! < **4 
and political struggle. It is a cultural struggle in the sen ■ * i 
the school can provide youth with an education which * * i 
proper attention to black history and black values, thin i 
viding a positive sense of self-appreciation and identity n. i 
is also a political struggle, for it is widely felt that the < ' » 

tional system is a predominant means used by those in |- « 

to teach people to “unconsciously accept their condition i 
servitude.” 173 According to Edgar Friedenberg, a while « 
ciologist who has written extensively on education, 
school is the instrument through which society accullm * 
people into consensus before they become old enough to i « 
it as effectively as they could later.” 174 Thus, local conti ol . 
the educational system will provide an opportunity to bmU 
resistance movement as well as to achieve some cultural m i 
pendence from the values of white America. “We don’t \n • 
to be trained in ROTC to fight in a Vietnam war,” says 
black youth. “We want ROTC to train us how to protect 
own communities.” 176 

The available evidence suggests that we are presently v u 
nessing the rise of a generation of black activists, enjoy my 
wide support from their communities and relatives, com mu 
ted to the principles of local community control and cultm.il 
autonomy, and disenchanted with techniques of peaceful pro 
test associated with the civil rights movement of the 1951)’ 
Given this militant participation by black youth, it is difficult 
to accept the Kerner Report’s conclusion that “the centi.il 
thrust of Negro protest in the current period has aimed at tin 
inclusion of Negroes in American society on a basis of full 
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, (v rather than at a fundamental transformation of 

n institutions.” The available evidence sugg^&a 

.. hr. ion” and “integration” have become togd? 

[ ,.u k youth. “Considering the opportumties f or bemg^ 

; man in 1967 that society has held out to them, 

adviser to the Blackstone Rangers, they 

• ± a Thev want a mainstream all 

I ... 10 have rejected them. . . . iney warn * 

. own ” 176 Demands of the groups like the Black Pa 
for ‘cultural autonomy and decentralized power are 
|„ K ascendancy. As Herman Blake testified before this 

I miission: 


1 You can’t go through any community wffhou Huey*” Many 

Una's the way it is. Not for any exotic reasons. 

And as the Reverend John Fry has suggested, in Chicago’s 

..mi militant black groups, their programs general y * ’ 
self defense political independence, community c 

1.1 mu****, at a deeper level h™ 

lor “civil rights,” and, m doing so, they P t k for 

.he young, has shifted from equality to liberation, from in 
tuition to separatism, from dependency to powe . 


Conclusion 

As we have pointed out throughout this report, gjoup po- 
,„ici vtalenee is act a peripheral or pecemrUy pdhol^ 
leature ot American political history. F “ "’“J 0 ff er , h e only 
t ans today, violent action increasingly effects of 

practical and feasible opportunity to overcome the effects 
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a long history of systematic discrimination. TIk • 

1968 suggest that violent racial incidents have, at l > 

rarily, become part of the routine course of cvnii . 
than sporadic calamities. 

Martin Luther King, Jr., was killed on April I. i >•" *# j 
the aftermath, civil disorders occurred throughout it • 
try, following an already rising incidence of disonl< • 
first three months of the year. 179 The following fad . 
nificant: (1) The month of April alone saw nearly m >•«{ 
disorders as the entire year of 1967, and more din 
states were involved than in all the previous year. ( .M i 
were more arrests and more injuries in April, 19(> 
than in all of 1967, and nearly as much property .1* *** 
and there were more National Guard and federal i* n 
called more times in April, 1968, than in all of 1967.' 

Major riots — none of which, individually, matched m 
or injured the largest riots of the past three years — took |*i • | 
in several cities during the month of April. In C hu n 
were killed and 500 injured; in Washington, D.C., 1 1 ' 

with 1,113 injuries. There were 6 deaths and 900 injtm< •• 
Baltimore, and 6 more deaths in Kansas City, Missoni I M* 
cial violence of some degree of seriousness occurred m 
states and at least 138 cities. 181 

Considered in isolation, the summer itself was less ’ i. 
than that of the previous year, but it was hardly quid. K 
violence occurred in July, for example, in Seattle; in I*.' » 
son, New Jersey; in Jackson and Benton Harbor, Mielu 
in San Francisco and Richmond, California. In Cleveland . 
shoot-out between black militants and police ultimately t 
eleven dead, including three policemen. 182 And any am > 
relative quiet over the summer should be dispelled by tlu* i 
that racial violence in 1968 did not end with the end ol i 
summer. The opening of schools in the fall was accompam 
by an increase in school disorders; sporadic assaults on | • 
lice, and by police, continue as of this writing in many citu > 
and on college and high school campuses. 

Two general points emerge in considering the extent of i • 
cial disorder in 1968. First, generally speaking, the viola «. • 
began earlier and continued longer. The year 1 967 also v. 
nessed spring violence, but not to the same degree; and n- 
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! * ,f the increase in the spring of 1968 can be attributed to 
” . . c vine 183 It has become more and 

1 L*SSS k«p track'Svioien, racial incidents. 

Ccond, 1968 represented a new level 111 the " e ^ S ° 
to official response to racial d 1S order. In | Apnl , atan* as 
,,,| more National Guard troops were called than in all of 
♦i. / '(34,900 to 27,700) and more federal troops as we 
■ t 700 to 4 800). 184 Never before in this country has such 

miS.ry response been mounted r~> «£ 

i Troops in the streets of the cities are weU on the way to 

a familiar sight. In one city-Wilmington, Dela- 

L -armed National Guard troops, enforcing a senes o 
„,h anti-riot and curfew provisions, occupied the city from 
II, 1968, until January, 1969. 185 .. ence 

Although it is far too early for certainty limited evide^e 
Hiugcsts that the massive ghetto riot-typified by the upm 
J! in Watts, Newark, and Detroit-may be a thing of the 
None of the disorders of 1968 matches these in scope 
n,o specific explanation for this is far from clear. It lies 
umiewhere in the interaction between more massive 

nediate “riot control” efforts by authorities and the appar- 

perception by many blacks that the ‘; s P 0Qt ^ s n°^ “ 

, f o rm of political protest, is too costly in term of black 
lives. It is clear that some militant ghelto orgamzations such 
„ ,he Blackstone Rangers in Chicago and the Black Panth 
••iirty in Oakland, have made direct and ^Aedly successful 
• Korts to “cool” their commumties, especially m the wake or 
King assassination. These edorls have been spntred m 
|„ d,e belief that a riot would provide tbe opportuony 
I..: police attacks on ghetto militants: "We do. want »»£ 
„,i,,g to break out that wiU give them (the pol.ee] •«*<• 
shoot us down. They are hoping that we do sotnethtng 

but we are passing the word to our people to he 

i )H )1 ” Isa Blacks did not participate, except peripherally, m 

i Chicago events ^ng -he Dem^e %££?$ 

££? rgen“nf«nd. the deciine of 

large-scale riot has important analytical unpLc.uom. It pro- 
. fes a kind of test for competing pempeetives on the »u^ 
„„d meaning of riots. If the dechne of riots means the decline 
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Of disorders in general, then the view of riots as , 

explosions rooted in black “tension” makes a go.., I ,, 

sense. If, on the other hand, the decline of the , H 

only a change in the character of violent black prol. i .1 
t e roots of black violence may go deeper and km, 1 , ,4 

profoundly into the structure of American institution.. 

There is some evidence— highly tentative— to , 

the decline in the scale of riots coincides with an in, 1, , 

more strategic acts of violence and a shift from mas-. , 1 . „ .. 
sporadic warfare . 188 In July, as previously noted Cl, . 
police battled with armed black militants, and the „ .... 

disorder saw three police killed. There were several ' 

on police in Brooklyn in the late summer; in August i«, 
icemen were wounded by shotgun fire; in early Sepl. n,. 
two policemen were hit by sniper fire as they waited 1 , 

raffle light 188 In mid-September, a police communi, 

truck was fire-bombed, slightly injuring two policemen • , 

Harlem, two policemen were shot and wounded, repot,, 
by two black men, as they sat in a parked patrol car.' 1 
September attacks on police took place in Illinois; in k„„i 
Kee a policeman was wounded in what police term.-.i 
ambush” in the black community ; 188 in Summit, 1.1, . 
youths reportedly fired shotguns at two police cars, injiul. 
two policemen . 188 In the same month, eighteen black .... ' 
tants were arrested in St. Louis following a series of all . 
on police, including shots fired at a police station and ,, , 
home of a police lieutenant . 181 During October, tin v 
Francisco Bay Area was the scene of the bombing of a • 1 
ills substation and sniper fire against firemen in the 1,1... , 
community. Finally, in recent months, black students I,, 
made increasing use of strategic acts of violence includinr ., 
occasional fire-bombing of homes as well as can... 
buildings . 195 

Correspondingly, as we indicate in Chapter VII and 
generally in the last chapter, the police and social conic 
agencies increasingly view themselves as the political anil n, 
itary adversaries of blacks. This official militancy has . , 

aken the form of direct attacks on black militant organ,/ 
10ns. Black youth has become a special target for gov,-,, 
mental and police action. Despite frequent successes in l„, 





fgliU, youthful militancy has often met with tough-minded 
ifomis of social control on the part of police and school 
Most “helping” programs — job training, summer 
tiMHV athletic events, tutoring and civic pride projects, etc. 
seasonal and employ short-term recreational strategies 
keep a cool summer” and distract youths from more 
♦a, ml kinds of activities. Some authorities feel, for exam- 
i Imt “riots are unleashed against the community” from 
# !t schools and that the granting of concessions to students 
*1 Miily encourage further rioting . 196 

1 1 insistent with this policy, intelligence units are supple- 
ullng youth offices within police departments and are de- 
inplng sophisticated counterinsurgency techniques of gang 
HUOl . 197 The size of the gang intelligence unit in Chicago 
I *« been increased from 38 to 200. 198 Governmental pro- 
Iptim on behalf of urban youth rarely involve young people 
I lie decision-making process. A modest program of job 
<lmng in Chicago which appointed local youth leaders to 
mllions of administrative responsibility was harassed by po- 
and discredited by a Senate investigation . 199 Rather than 
■reusing opportunities for the exercise of legitimate power 
1 r adolescents, public agencies have opted for closer supervi- 
1 *ii as a means of decreasing opportunities for the exercise 
i illegitimate power . 200 

At the same time, it is clear that the massive national 
flort, recommended by the Kemer Commission, to combat 
m Ism through political and peaceful programs has not ma- 
H.dized and shows few signs of doing so in the near future. 
»« spite widespread agreement with the Commission’s insis- 
uce that “there can be no higher priority for national action 
Mi,| no higher claim on the nation’s conscience ,” 201 other 
n<>rities and other claims still seem to dominate the nation’s 
•idget. 



Chapter V 

The Racial Attitudes of White Americans 


hi I' most significant conclusion of the National Advisory 
* nmmission on Civil Disorders (The Kerner Commission) 
Atis that “White racism is essentially responsible for the ex- 
plosive mixture which has been accumulating in our cities 
♦ince the end of World War II.” 1 Yet most Americans reply 
’not guilty” to the charge of racism. In an opinion survey 
‘•inducted in April of 1968, white Americans disagreed by a 
* ' to 35 percent margin with the contention that the 1967 
M«»ts were brought on by white racism. 2 

Perhaps part of the disagreement between public opinion 
•nd the Kerner Commission stems from different definitions 
i “white racism.” The average person is likely to reserve the 
inotionally loaded term “racism” for only the most extreme 
assertions of white supremacy and innate Negro inferiority, 
l inding that few of his associates express such views, he re- 
jects the central conclusion of the riot commission. Perhaps 
he would be somewhat more likely to agree that historically 
white racism is responsible for the position of the black man 
ill American society. The Kerner Commission Report, how- 
ever, not only asserts that “race prejudice has shaped our his- 
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tory decisively” but claims further that “it now tlm ,i. ,, 
affect our future.” The Commission validated ils d, .. . 

racism by pointing to the existing pattern of racial ( ||< „ 

nation, segregation, and inequality in occupation, c.i. 
and housing. But a distinction must be made bet wan /». 
ttonal racism and individual prejudice. Because of it.. | 
fluence of historical circumstances, it is theoretically 
to have a racist society in which most of the individual 
bers of that society do not express racist attitudes. A • 
m which most of the good jobs are held by one race, .■>, „ 
dirty jobs by people of another color, is a society in «i„ 
racism is institutionalized, no matter what the beliefs ,,i a 
members are. For example, the universities of Amem ., . 

probably the least bigoted of American institutions < 
would rarely, if ever, hear an openly bigoted expre, i... 
at schools like Harvard, Yale, the University of Chicago .. 
University of California. At the same time, university l.„ ,,i 
hes and students have usually been white, the custo.ll 
black. The universities have concerned themselves prinuu. , 
with the needs and interests of the white upper middle „ 
upper classes, and have viewed the lower classes, anil , 
cially blacks, as objects of study rather than of servio i. 

this sense, they have, willy-nilly, been institutionally 

racist. 

In the following pages we will examine the available .l„. . 
on white attitudes toward black Americans. There we will • 
that although there have been some favorable changes in ii.. 
past twenty years, a considerable amount of racial hoslilu, 
and opposition to integration remains. To understand il.. 
sources of this opposition, we will examine the social chin., 
tenstics of those whites most opposed to racial change :<n.i 
we will consider psychological studies which examine pm,, 
dice ra the individual personality. In the final section, on if 
widening racial gap, we will examine the disparity betwo „ 
white and black perception of racial issues, including the pa 
ception of causes and consequences of riots. This disparil . 
typified by the responses of black Americans to the san„ 
April, 1968, opinion survey in which white Americans „ 
jected the view that white racism was responsible for II, 
riots: by a 58 to 17 percent majority, blacks agreed with tin- 
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Ignlrntion that the 1967 riots were brought on by white rac- 
I Also in the concluding section we will examine an opin- 
1 “H |?up that may be even more important and ominous than 
im, k white differences. That is the discrepancy between 
i«Mic willingness and congressional unwillingness to enact 
•i*i ams guaranteeing significant improvement in jobs, hous- 
und education in the black ghetto. 

Decline in Prejudice 

' Since the early 1940’s, survey research organizations such 
m l he National Opinion Research Center in Chicago have, at 
Hjnuited intervals, asked a series of standardized racial atti- 
tude questions of representative samples of the U.S. popula- 
tion. The immediately apparent trend of responses to these 
questions is a decline in the verbal expression of anti-Negro 
prejudice and a striking reduction in support for discrimina- 
tion and segregation. 3 Thus the percentage of white Ameri- 
* ms who express approval of integration when asked, “Do 
i**ii think white students and Negro students should go to the 
•mne schools or to separate schools?” was 30 percent in 1942, 
44 percent in 1956, and 60 percent in 1968. Support for resi- 
dential integration as measured by responses to the question, 
II a Negro with the same income and education as you 
moved into your block, would it make any difference to 
you?” exhibit a similar pattern. In 1942, only 35 percent of 
American whites would not have objected to a Negro neigh- 
bor of their own social class. By 1956, 51 percent and, by 
I ‘>68, 65 percent would accept such a neighbor. Similar 
(rends can be observed in decreasing support for segregation 
In transportation facilities and increasing support for equality 
of employment opportunity. 
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Stlfdents^Should'Go'tothe^ame'sifhMls^ 0 Say White 


60 % 



Data furnished courtesy of the National Opinion Research . 
Integration Percent of White American Who Do Not Object 


to RiJM.I., 


65 % 



Data furnished courtesy of the National Opinion 


Research Ce 


i 



Se veral critics have questioned whether these changes in 
•*i| icsponses represent “real” reductions in prejudice as op- 
•t.mI to a mere decline in the respectability of prejudice, 
funi if we accept this skeptical explanation of the positive 
*♦ tills, however, there are grounds for optimism. At the very 
l, the reported shifts signify a change in perceived racial 
« which in itself creates a climate of opinion more fa- 
#<*i able to interracial understanding. It is true that any at- 
bmpt to assess white attitudes toward black Americans is 

I Klbjcct to numerous pitfalls. A person’s “true” racial beliefs 
*mi I feelings cannot be measured directly but can only be in- 
I faired from what he says and does. For a variety of reasons 
I tti individual may not wish to reveal his true attitudes, and 
Indeed he may be only dimly aware of them. Several students 
I race relations have argued, in fact, that overt discrimina- 
#*»i y actions, rather than verbal reports of feelings, are the 
appropriate indices of prejudice. However, this suggestion 
overlooks the fact that people can lie with behavior as well as 
- I ill words . 4 Under the pressure of economic gain or social 
. q>ectations, a racially intolerant person may accept desegre- 
r 'i l ion, while the opposite pressures may lead to discrimina- 
Inry behavior on the part of tolerant individuals. 

With regard to social policy implications, the chief justifi- 
.. it ion for studying attitudes of intolerance and exclusiveness 
h the fact that racist attitudes are among the important 
muses of racist behavior. There are several grounds for be- 
lieving that racial opinion survey responses do reflect genuine 
beliefs and feelings. Several experiments have demonstrated a 
clear relationship between the standard measures of racial at- 
titudes used in public opinion polls and more direct measures 
j of autonomic or “gut-level” emotional responses . 5 Others 
‘ have shown a positive relationship between verbal measures 
' of attitudes toward minority groups and actual behavior in 
Interaction with members of the minority group . 6 The posi- 
tive relationship between attitudes and behavior has not been 
j demonstrated only in experimental studies of interracial be- 
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havior. Preelection surveys have also shown that • 
when properly measured, are predictive of comp 1 1 - I ( 

havior. 

Several grounds for believing that the polls ;u- i « 
genuine feelings and evaluations have been sur 
Thomas Pettigrew. 7 For example, the remarkable eon ■ 
of the results of surveys of white attitudes toward M - 
ported by different polling agencies using a wide v.m • > 
questions would be difficult to explain if the respond- . 
such surveys were merely attempting to appear rcspei 1 - • • 

to gain the approval of the interviewers. As Petti jm « w , 

out, rapport in the polling situation is unusually good »»4 
most survey critics underestimate what a good con I id m< »< 

attentive stranger makes, who is interested in your p- 4 

views. Perhaps most compelling of all, the data repoii i || 
this chapter on regional differences in verbal expression I 
negative attitudes toward black Americans, and the p " 4 
trend over time of a sharp national reduction, but not i • - ■ >1 
nation, of anti-Negro prejudice, are completely con - id 
both with the persisting regional differences in segn- 
and discrimination and with the national reduction in *1 
and legal sanctions in support of segregation. 

The Elusive White Blacklash : Increased Acceptance < >1 
Goals, Continued Rejection of Means 

Another question raised by the preceding data on ch;m 
racial opinions concerns the widely discussed “white I - - i 
lash.” Have recent hardenings and reversals of white attn- * 
nullified the gains of the past? The answer to this quest i- - * 
surprisingly complex. As we shall see, there has been 
overall white backlash in the sense of a reversal of attitude*. - 
the part of previously tolerant whites. Nor has there been 
decline in white support for the broadly defined goal*, 
equality of opportunity. But to suggest that the term “ha- i 
lash” may be a misnomer is not to deny that white r;n r.m 
continues to be a powerful force in American life. The cv 1 
of the 1960’s have made race more salient for all wlm 
Americans, especially for the lower-middle and working d 
white Northerner, whose latent anti-Negro feelings could 
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*uTgc with political force, and for the white liberal whose 
tmpathy for the broad goals of equality were put t to .the test 




|Mtreased demands for black autonomy. 

The several post-riot studies of immediate white reactions 
I k. riots do not lend much support to the view that formerly 
I •Hiipathetic whites have suddenly shifted to an anti-Negro 
dunce because of the riots. Those whites who reacted most 
I negatively to the Watts riot, for example, were those who mi- 
H.tlty disliked Negroes, favored segregation, and opposed the 
tlvil rights movement. 8 However, one can find scattered evi- 
, lance in the poll data to support the assertion that there has 
lu-cn an overall negative reaction to the riots. An August, 

] 1 067, Gallup poll found that almost a third of all white per- 
tntis nationally say they have a lower regard for Negroes be- 
i .uise of the riots. But the same poll demonstrates that basic 
i white attitudes toward integration in housing have undergone 
I no significant negative change. Gallup reports the following 
I shills in white attitudes toward housing integration during the 
I period of ghetto riots and the presumed “white backlash”: 


l linrt V-3: Responses of White Americans to the Question: “If colored peo- 
,,lo came to live next door, would you move? 


Yes, definitely 
Yes, might . . 
No 


1963 

1965 

1966 

1967 

20% 

13% 

13% 

12% 

25 

22 

21 

23 

55 

65 

66 

65 


I | hom Gallup Report press releases. Furnished courtesy of the American 
Institute of Public Opinion. 




hart V-4- ResDonses of White Americans to the Question: “Would y< 
10 ve if colored people came to live in great numbers m your ne.ghh 
ood?” 


-ou 

>or- 


Yes, definitely 
Yes, might . . 
No 


49% 40% 

29 29 

22 31 


39% 40% 

31 31 

30 29 


From Gallup Report press releases. Furnished courtesy of the American 
Institute of Public Opinion. 
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Thus, there is little in the available opinion daia in 

the notion of white backlash, if backlash is deli . 

creased opposition to the goals and aspirations „i i. 0 
Americans. The trend toward greater acceptance ni 
cial goals by white Americans was merely slowed ,,.,| „ 
versed. When one looks at white attitudes toward tl,. 
employed by groups protesting inequality of opporiunii 
black Americans, a somewhat less sympathetic picture cm. 

In a survey conducted by the National Opinion It, 
Center in April of 1968, it was found that even 111 , 1 , 1 , 1 , 
percent of the white Americans interviewed said H 1 . 1 i ,,, 

have become more favorable toward racial integration i„ 

cent years (as opposed to 33 percent who report bet 

less favorable and 25 percent who say their attitudes I,., 
changed), almost two out of three said they think the „ 1 , 
Negroes have taken have hurt their cause more than H, 
have helped it. 

The tentative acceptance of the goals of black Amen, ,, 
particularly for equal treatment by the law and for cqu .l 
ucational opportunities, coupled with a rejection of the n, 
employed by action groups striving for equality of oppmn. 
mty, has long characterized white attitudes. Throughom , 
1960’s, whites have consistently opposed civil rights d, „, . 
strations. Whites opposed, by close to a two to one majoili 
the lunch counter sit-ins in 1960, the Freedom Rides of I •n,i 
the civil rights rally in Washington, D.C., in 1963, the 
dent-run Negro voter registration project in Mississippi in 11 . 
summer of 1964, and more generally “actions Negroes I,., 
taken to obtain civil rights.” 9 

Much of the argument for the existence of white back L. i, 
has been based upon an increase in opposition to the pan ,.{ 
social change. The evidence for the desire for a slowdown 
supplied primarily by the changes in response to the follov 
mg question: 


Qu esti orif Do S you S tffi n k f th^^Jtfhnsnn* ' V h Sam f les of Americans to I 
tion too fast, or not fast enoigh?" admin '=f at.on is poshing int.r. 
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Percent Saying u Too Fast ” 


February, 1964 

30 

April, 1965 

34 

July, 1966 

46 

September, 1966 

52 

August, 1967 

44 

April, 1968 

39 

October, 1968 

54 


I • nun Gallup Report press releases. Furnished courtesy of the American 
I »t«ni ute of Public Opinion. 

I Ml hough there has been a great deal of fluctuation, the gen- 
I fnil trend appears to have been toward an increased resis- 
J “rice to the pace of racial change. 

In a recent study, however, Professor Michael Ross of the 
I University of California at Santa Barbara has cast doubt 
I upon this interpretation. 10 Ross’s data suggest that during the 
I Kennedy and Johnson administrations there was a cyclic 
I quality to public reactions to the pace of racial change, and 
I i hut shifts in public opinion about the rate at which integra- 
I lion is proceeding constitute not an overall hardening of 
I white attitudes, but simply highly volatile but temporary reac- 
tions to recent events. The Ross analysis suggests that re- 
I qumses to the question about the pace at which the adminis- 
liution is pushing integration are influenced by the general 
popularity of the administration, independent of racial issues. 

The results of a survey conducted by Louis Harris for 
I Newsweek magazine in the summer of 1967 fit the pattern of 
Increased acceptance of goals, coupled with continued rejec- 
tion of means. Though the Harris survey showed that whites 
were somewhat more inclined to admit to stereotyped views 
u-garding anti-Negro prejudice than they had been in the 
immediate past, a clear majority were “ready to approve even 
I he most drastic federal programs to attack the root causes 
I of violence in the ghettos.” 11 (Notably, by 1968 the accep- 
lunce of negative stereotypes had generally declined to below 
the 1963 level.) In sum, then, during the 1960’s assertive at- 
tempts to achieve political, social, and economic equality of 
opportunity for Negroes have met with the disfavor of a ma- 
jority of white Americans. Only moderate legislation re- 
j ceives the approval of more than half of the whites in this 
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country. At the same time, over the past twenty y<\»i» ...4 
despite some minor short-term fluctuation, there In i. • 

steady increase in white support for the goals of ini 

and equality of opportunity for black Americans. N> 
less it is abundantly clear that a great deal of resist. m. ... 
racial change remains. 

To understand the sources of this resistance, we nnr.i 1 
more about the characteristics of those who oppose mi> 
tion and who accept negative stereotypes of black Am< u 
Who are the prejudiced and the opponents of racial Um , 

and how do they differ from their more tolerant count 

Both social structure and individual personality are inv.*l 
in the causes of prejudice, and thus the answer to this «(.. , 
tion will be given in two parts. We will examine fii .1 1 
differences in white racial attitudes among population 
groups, and then the psychological characteristics asso< ml* 1 
with racial prejudice. 

Subgroup Difference in White Attitudes Toward Blacks 

Numerous studies of the relationships between prejinli 
and such variables as age, education, and socioeconomic 1 ■ 
tus are in agreement on at least one point: no single so. . .1 
characteristic can completely account for patterns of cl lun 
hostility. 12 Nevertheless, in a number of studies, small I- 
consistent differences in prejudice have been shown to be 
sociated with certain social groups. In the United States, 11 
greatest differences in attitudes toward racial integration > 
regional. Surveys conducted by the National Opinion It 
search Center in 1963 show white Northerners overwhelm 
ingly more favorable toward integration in schools, housing 
and public transportation than white Southerners, by *» 
difference ranging from 19 percent in the case of housing in 
tegration to 38 percent on the issue of integration in publi* 
transportation. 13 Clearly, historical effects continue to exm 
their influence on white Southern racial opinion. Neverthclr 
these regional differences are declining, and Southern alii 
tudes have undergone drastic changes from their earlier base 
line of a total rejection of integration. 

Another population variable which is related to prejudic . 
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tnmf'h less strongly than region, is urbanization. Sheatsley 14 
buml that residents of the ten largest metropolitan areas ob- 
L„cd the highest and most favorable scores on a “pro-mte- 
I M g | |on scale” consisting of responses to questions dealing 
tlih equality of employment opportunity for Negroes, racial 
i , i, ration in schools, housing, and public transportation, and 
Lproval or disapproval of white-Negro social interaction. 

I hose who reside in rural areas had the lowest and least fa- 
, '.ruble scores on the pro-integration scale. These rural-urban 
inferences in racial exclusiveness are perhaps in keeping with 
,l„. widely held view of the city-dweller as more cosmopok- 
(gii, and tolerant of diversity in traits and behavior. 

In keeping with another commonly held view, several stud- 
j k". have shown marked age differences in anti-Negro preju- 
dl. c with the oldest age groups expressing the most intoler- 
ance. This difference may be related to the long-term trend in 
white attitudes; it is possible that part of this long-term trend 
Mlccts the replacement of an older, more intolerant genera- 
(|„n by a newer and less prejudiced one. However, until ade- 
quate long-term studies of the same individuals become avail- 
thle (as opposed to age-grading of a sample interviewed at 
One point in time), this must remain a tentative hypothesis. It 
I, logically possible, as Bettelheim and Janowitz have pointed 
jut, is that as a person grows older his attitudes become less 
j lolerant. A disturbing exception to the age and prejudice rela- 
llonship is the finding in several recent surveys that the very 
youngest Southern respondents interviewed, i.e., those in their 
early twenties, are somewhat less tolerant than those in their 
I thirties. It has been suggested that this difference may reflect 
the impact of the post-1954 controversy over school desegre- 
gation upon the formation of racial attitudes during the ado- 
j lescence of these young Southerners. 16 

In sociological research, socioeconomic status is often de- 
fined in terms of three closely related variables: education, 
j Income, and occupational status. Both separately and in com- 
bination, these three components of socioeconomic status are 
clearly related to anti-Negro prejudice. The higher an individ- 
ual’s socioeconomic status, the less likely it is that he will ex 
press intolerant pro-segregationist attitudes toward black 
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pf i age, more prejudiced than nonattenders. This finding is 
■liiiicularly disturbing in view of the fact that the teachings 
III all the world’s major religions have stressed brotherly love 
!«»•! humanitarian values. That Americans who attend church 
[iro more intolerant than those who do not seems to suggest 
I *•»»( Christian religious denominations have failed to commu- 
I *i. ute the values of brotherly love and humanitarianism. 

Social psychologists Gordon Allport and Michael Ross 19 
in ve suggested a possible resolution of this paradox. Since in- 
Mcrance and discrimination conflict with religious principles, 
« person for whom religion is intrinsically valuable, and who 
fens internalized the teachings of his religion, should be par- 
I Jtcularly unlikely to direct hostile sentiments and actions to- 
I #urd others. On the other hand, prejudiced attitudes would 
I lint necessarily be dissonant for the casually religious person 
I tor whom religion, instead of being valued for its own sake, 
I lerves instrumental needs such as getting along in the com- 
munity. If we can assume that frequency of church attend- 
ance is positively associated with devoutness and intrinsic re- 
I llgiosity, then the Allport-Ross interpretation receives some 
lupport from recent studies which have asked more detailed 
ipiestions about frequency of church attendance. Several such 
Mudies have demonstrated a curvilinear relationship between 
prejudice and church attendance, with the casual infrequent 
ul tender being more prejudiced than either the nonattender or 
the person who attends church very frequently. Studies of the 
relationship between attitudinal religious orientation and prej- 
udice provide even more direct support for Allport’s distinc- 
tion between instrumental and intrinsic religiosity . 20 

In sum, a composite profile of the racially intolerant indi- 
vidual emerges: He (or she) is most likely to be a poorly ed- 
ucated, older, rural Southerner, with a poor-paying, low-sta- 
tus job. Though he is nominally a Christian, he attends 
church irregularly. His more tolerant countryman is most 
likely to be a well-educated, highly paid resident of a large 
Northern city, with a high-status occupation. If he professes 
allegiance to any religious denomination, he is most likely to 
be Jewish or, if he is a Christian, a devoutly religious person 
who attends religious services frequently. 
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Personality and Prejudice 

Although such social factors as urbanization, n p , 
education account for much racial prejudice, these In,, .* 
not exert their effects directly upon intolerance and d, ■ 
nation. They are mediated through the personalily, U h > 
and feelings of individuals. 

White racism may serve three general needs or lun. " 
for those who subscribe to it. 21 One psychological fum 1. 1 

prejudice which has received a great deal of athnli... 
many studies is the extern alization of inner conflict. A j.. . 
who is insecure about his own personal or social stain „ , 
attempt to maintain his own sense of worth by dispamu.. 4 
others. Influenced by the writings of Sigmund Freud, a nn.. 
ber of authors have argued convincingly that, for many m 
viduals, their own unacceptable and unconscious impul 
and desires may be an important cause of prejudice. S< - 
and aggressive feelings, which the individual would ratlin 1 
acknowledge to himself, may be projected outward and 
tributed to minority groups. This refusal to acknowledge 
ative characteristics of oneself or one’s own group, con pi 
with a tendency to project the unacceptable character . mi 
onto “out-groups,” has been labeled the “authoritarian p< , 
sonality” and may result from child-rearing practice*. , , 
which the expression of sexuality and aggression is met wi ' 
severe parental sanctions. 22 Such a person is most conito.i . 
ble rigid and clear-cut systems of authority and statu* 
He tends to be unusually submissive to those above him ... 
such hierarchies and unusually aggressive toward those h 
perceives as below him. The authoritarianism or “F” (for 1 .» 
cism) scale developed by the personality researchers has bn ., 
used in hundreds of studies, most of which have found .. 
cear relationship between authoritarianism and prejudio 
Authoritarian personalities are not necessarily “sick” or “m u 
rotic .” Indeed where authoritarian and racist social and p.. 
litical institutions exist, such personalities may be happier and 
etter-adjusted” than the more ambivalent and more con 
sciously conflicted egalitarian personalities. 

Externalization of inner conflict is not the only psycholop 
ca need that prejudice may serve. Obviously, intolerant all. 
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la. Ins may receive continual support from the social environ- 
•• nl. Most individuals, needing the approval of their fami- 
||f«, friends, and work or business associates, do not readily 
Nhsent from their views. 23 In a study contrasting the psycho- 
I logical sources of anti-Negro prejudice in the North and the 
jlouth, Thomas Pettigrew found that the externalization of 
I Inner conflict, as measured by the authoritarianism scale, 
I |»!nyed an equally important role as a cause of prejudice in 
I poth regions: in both the North and South, the authoritarians 
I were more anti-Negro than the nonauthoritarians. That au- 
I llioritarianism was not the sole cause of prejudice, however, 
I wns demonstrated by the fact that, though the level of au- 
I llioritarianism was the same in the Northern and Southern 
I Humpies, the level of anti-Negro prejudice was much higher 
I i.mong the Southern respondents. Pettigrew found that in the 
I South, but not in the North, those who were most attuned to 
I end, concerned about adhering to local social customs were 
most prejudiced. 

In addition to the functions of social adjustment and exter- 
I realization of inner conflict, prejudiced attitudes may serve a 
reality testing function for some people, helping them to “size 
lip” objects and events in the environment. 24 The cognitive 
Advantages of “prejudgment” in terms of culturally acquired 
beliefs and evaluations are numerous and immediately appar- 
| ent. For example, reports of political turmoil in the emerging 
African nations are quickly categorized by the bigot as yet 
another illustration of “innate Negro inferiority” and the 
need for white leadership and dominance of black people. 
I his saves him the mental effort of considering the complex 
historical, political, and economic factors involved in these 
and similar problems. By helping him make sense of the 
world, these borrowed stereotypes become more firmly fixed, 
und he becomes convinced of the accuracy of his socially ac- 
quired definition of “reality.” 

A great deal of contemporary social psychological research 
has supported the general proposition that there is a strain to- 
ward consistency and “balance” in people’s beliefs and evalu- 
ations. We feel more comfortable when the groups and peo- 
ple that we like are associated with “good” characteristics and 
actions, and similarly we expect those we dislike to have neg- 

I 
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ative qualities and to engage in “bad” activities. If Wt - |„ , 
aware of inconsistencies and contradictions in our belie l . 

feel uncomfortable and tend to change them so as t. 

nate or at least reduce the inconsistency. 25 

The contradiction between American values of fan 1 . 1 . 
and equality of opportunity on the one hand, and racial a. 
crimination on the other, are potential sources of “co P ,,i. 
dissonance.’ Does this mean that communications whi.l. , . 
rectly attack this potential conflict will result in less pi, , 
dice? In a public opinion survey, sociologist Frank Wesilc ■ 

first asked people to indicate their agreement or disagree. 

with general American creed statements, such as “Eveiy 

in America should have equal opportunities to get ahca.i 
and “Under our democratic system people should be allow. , i 
to live where they please if they can afford to.” Most resi>..|, 
dents agreed with the general items. They were then asked 
for their opinions on specific social policy questions related i 
the general values, such as “I would be willing to hav, , 
Negro as my supervisor in my place of work,” or “I would I. 
willing to have a Negro family live next door to me." A 
smaller percentage of people were willing to support valu. 
such as equality of opportunity in employment and housin, 
when these values were expressed in the form of specific and 
personal reactions to a Negro supervisor or a Negro neighl.u. 
than when they were expressed in general terms. At tl„, 
point, Westie’s interviewers asked the respondents to comp.u. 
their responses to the two related sets of questions. Wh. „ 
they had been mconsistent, most of the respondents reco, 
mzed the dilemma, and of those who responded to the incon 
sistency, 82 percent changed their anti-democratic answers u> 
the specific questions in the direction of their democran, 
answers to the general questions. For example, upon seein r 
the conflict between his endorsement of equal employ mem 
opportunity and his rejection of the idea of a Negro as hr 
supervisor a respondent might say, “Well, I guess it might be 

Qualified »°p l t0 bC SUpervisor ^ he were unusually 

qualified Perhaps this finding lends support to Myrdal’s pr. 

diction that in the long run the general tenets of the Amen 

can creed will win out over the contradictory valuations ck 
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lining American race relations. However, it is clear that his- 
torical and situational factors will also play a decisive role. 

Selecting the Target for Prejudice: Racial 
differences or Belief Differences? 

A source of prejudice that is related to the reality testing 
nnd cognitive balance functions of attitudes is illustrated by 
Milton Rokeach’s recent research on “perceived belief 
dissimilarity.” 27 In a series of studies, Rokeach and his as- 
nociates have contended that when a person is racially preju- 
diced he is not really bothered by racial difference so much 
ns by a feeling that beliefs and values differ from his own. 
When given a choice, whites prefer to associate with persons 
of other races who hold similar beliefs, e.g., a white Christian 
with a black Christian rather than with a white atheist. These 
results were obtained not only in experimental studies in 
which students completed questionnaires but also in very 
realistic work situations in which newly hired janitors and 
hospital attendants chose work partners on the basis of simi- 
larity in beliefs rather than on the basis of race. This general 
principle must be qualified in the case of intimate social con- 
tact. In interpersonal forms of behavior such as one’s own 
dating or marriage or that of a member of one’s family, race 
is a more important consideration than beliefs. Although this 
seems to contradict Rokeach’s general formulation, the con- 
tradiction may be more apparent than real. Though discrimi- 
nation tends to occur along visible lines of language, color, 
religious affiliation, and ethnicity, according to Rokeach, 
these visible characteristics indicate to most people the exis- 
tence of important differences in beliefs, interests, and 
values. 28 Even when we learn that for at least some important 
religious or political values he is similar to us, we apparently 
assume that in other realms he will probably differ from us 
more than a person who has similar views and is of our own 
l ace. Thus, even the slight preference for persons of the same 
race and same belief, over persons of a different race but 
same belief, may really represent attributed differences and 
similarities in beliefs and values in realms other than those in 
which the beliefs have been made public. At the very least, 
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we can probably conclude that for most people it is noi lot 
per se that produces intolerance, but rather the dillcn n . 
beliefs, values, and behavior that are assumed to Ik 
ciated with differences in color. 

The ethnocentric preference for in-group members ami 1 
like for those who are “not our kind” varies from oik- in 
vidual to another and from one population subgroup In 
other. One important consequence of the experience:, .mi 
widening psychological horizons that accompany urbani/.ih 
and industrialization appears to be an increased tolerance i 
other people and for other ways of doing things. Nol only 
does intergroup contact provide an opportunity for learnimi 
about existing similarities of the out-group to the in-gmui , 
but such contact may also work indirectly to reduce prejudi- •> 
by increasing behavioral and attitudinal similarities betwn u 
groups . 29 Nevertheless, enclaves of provincialism remain m 
even the largest cities, particularly in homogeneous ethim 
neighborhoods, where social interactions may be almost cn 
tirely limited to members of ones ethnic group. 

To summarize, prejudice may serve to externalize psych ii 
conflict, or it may enhance adaptation to an already preju 
diced group, or it may offer the mental stability that comm 
with stereotypical thinking. Related to the reality testing <>i 
stereotyped thinking function, recent research demonstrate* 
that perceived dissimilarities in beliefs and values are impor- 
tant determinants of the selection of a target for prejudice 
That there are varying bases for prejudice has implication* 
for action programs designed to reduce intergroup tension 
For maximum effectiveness, a campaign to reduce prejudice 
should be applied to the motivational bases of prejudice. An 
“information” campaign which tries to destroy old stereo- 
types and stresses qualities held in common by the in-groii| 
and the out-group will have little effect if antipathy to wan! 
the out-group is deeply rooted in local customs and norms. In 
such a situation, prejudice helps the individual adjust to his 
own group, and information about the disliked minority is ir- 
relevant to the needs his antipathy serves. Statements by 
highly respected leaders, together with legislation prohibiting 
discrimination, may be more helpful than information cam- 
paigns in undermining the social adjustment basis of racial 
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hnitility. But neither information nor statements from re- 
spected and admired leaders is likely to affect the prejudices 
«»l l hose for whom racial hostility serves as an expression of 
deep social and personal frustration. 

V« x iul Change and Prejudice 

In order to predict future changes in white attitudes to- 
ward black Americans, we must consider the impact of cer- 
tain social changes upon individual beliefs and values. The 
effects of modernization upon prejudice are neither entirely 
positive nor entirely negative. We shall begin by discussing 
some positive effects. 

As a nation we are becoming increasingly more urban, 
more affluent, and better educated. At the same time white 
attitudes toward black Americans become increasingly fa- 
vorable. Does this mean that the social changes taking place 
in the United States are inimical to dogmatic ethnocentrism? 
Such is the conclusion arrived at by William Brink and Louis 
Harris after their analysis of white racial attitudes: “The 
thrust of education, mobility, and rising incomes will produce 
fewer backlash whites and far more affluent whites. . . . The 
impact of education and rationalism is having a telling effect 
on white society in America.” 30 

The manner in which the social changes accompanying 
modernization and industrialization increase tolerance has 
been suggested by the sociologist Samuel Stouffer. Stouffer 
found that youth, more education, higher status occupation, 
and urban residence were associated with tolerance for politi- 
cal nonconformity, a result that corresponds with the findings 
of studies of racial tolerance. Stouffer suggests: 

Great social, economic, and technological forces are work- 
ing on the side of exposing ever larger proportions of our 
population to the idea that “people are different from me, 
with different systems of values, and they can be good 
people.” 31 

In the light of Rokeach’s studies of perceived differences in 
beliefs as a source of prejudice, it appears that, in addition to 
this “tolerance through familiarity” effect, a related process 
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may be occurring in which urbanization, education, and the 
mass media bring real and vicarious contact with othri 
groups. Through this contact people learn that other group* 
are not so different from themselves as they had imagined. 

In general, then, the total effect of urbanization, education, 
and widening social contacts should eventually undermine Un- 
belief that “our way is the one true way.” Perhaps this is best 
exemplified by the process of education. Ideally, college stu 
dents should not only acquire information in their courses 
that conflicts with a belief in innate racial inferiority or supe- 
riority, they should also acquire a questioning, skeptical out- 
look that is incompatible with the ethnocentric assumption 
that all good resides in the in-group, while the out-group has 
nothing but bad qualities. 

Age differences in anti-Negro prejudice among whites pro- 
vide still another reason for optimism. Even though it is logi- 
cally possible that aging will bring a hardening of racial atti- 
tudes, the fact that young people, particularly well-educated 
young people, express more support for integration than their 
elders may be a harbinger of the direction of change in 
American race relations. 

Unfortunately several important qualifications must be 
added to this optimistic picture. For one thing, the available 
evidence suggests that higher education does not automati- 
cally reduce prejudice. Years spent attending college do not, 
in themselves, serve to eliminate racist beliefs and attitudes, 
unless the quality of the educational experience is incompati- 
ble with such beliefs and attitudes. In a study done for the 
Kerner Commission, Campbell and Schuman found that col- 
lege education has a positive effect upon racial attitudes only 
for those who received their college education after World 
War II. 32 

A convincing proof that education and industrialization are 
not in themselves foolproof immunization against prejudice 
and ethnocentrism is given by Nazi Germany. In that in- 
stance, advanced scientific achievements simply increased the 
efficiency with which the ultimate genocidal conclusion of 
racism was carried out. These all too recent horrors, along 
with continuing racial intolerance in America, have led sev- 
eral social scientists to examine the sources of strain in our 
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•o» iely (hat may generate intergroup hostility. Paradoxically, 

• > Main aspects of those very democratic institutions and 
vahirn In which we take most pride may under certain cir- 

• nmsiances cause an increase in anti-democratic attitudes. 
Ilcttelhcim and Janowitz point out: “In an advanced indus- 
tiial society where individualistic values predominate, those 
sociological variables that tend to weaken ethnic hostility 
have some limits and may even generate counter-t rends.” 33 

One such counter-trend is an inordinate concern with status 
and with social and personal identity. Historian Richard Hof- 
Mad ter has remarked: “Because, as a people extremely demo- 
cratic in our social institutions we have had no clear, consis- 
tent and recognizable system of status, our personal status 
problems have an unusual intensity.” 34 Thus the rootlessness 
and heterogeneity of American life produce in some of us an 
anxious desire to secure an identity and to escape from the 
freedom of a democratic, loosely structured, rapidly changing 
social system. 35 The results of several studies indicate that 
those who are most concerned about status tend also to be 
most prejudiced, 36 and that status concern is associated with 
child-rearing practices that result in authoritarianism and prej- 
udice in children. 37 Concern for status seems to produce a 
preference for hierarchical orderings, in which the prestige 
that accrues to one’s own group is derived at least in part 
from the fact that there are groups below it on the totem 
pole of prestige. Social changes that appear to have adverse 
effects upon the relative standing of his own group are partic- 
ularly distasteful to the individual whose personal identity is 
derived to a large extent from his social standing. That politi- 
cians are aware of this reaction is indicated by their explicit 
appeal in the 1968 campaign to the “forgotten men” of the 
lower-middle and working class — the whites who feel that 
their relative standing is threatened by the social and eco- 
nomic gains of black Americans. 

A consequence of our fluid and changing social structure 
that is closely related to anxiety over the status of one’s own 
group relative to other groups is the social mobility of indi- 
viduals. Inevitably there are losers as well as winners in a 
s! riving, competitive, achievement-oriented society. The losers 
are the “downwardly mobile” — those who experience declines 
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in socioeconomic status within the spans of their own work 
careers or whose socioeconomic status is lower than that of 
their parents. After reviewing a series of studies on the attitu- 
dinal consequences of social mobility, Bettelheim and Jano- 
witz conclude that downward mobility typically increases prej- 
udice, and while slightly upward mobility may have little 
effect or may reduce prejudice slightly, extremely upward 
mobility may also increase prejudice. 38 The effect of down- 
ward mobility seems readily understandable: a visible anti 
vulnerable minority group makes a likely scapegoat for tin- 
bitterness and frustration caused by a loss in status. But addi- 
tional mechanisms may be operating to produce a relation 
ship between mobility and prejudice. 

One of the negative consequences of mobility is a disrup- 
tion of interpersonal relationships with family, friends, and 
work associates. Because of his social origins, the mobile in 
dividual is ill-at-ease with those of his present social rank and 
also with those whose origins are similar to his. This break 
down in social integration may result in a loosening of tin- 
normative constraints which are naturally exerted upon the 
individual by the everyday, face-to-face groups to which lie 
belongs. The absence of a restraint upon the mobile person's 
prejudices may lead to a more blatant manifestation of his ra- 
cial hostility. In some cases, the slightly upwardly mobile in- 
dividual may successfully compensate for the disruption of 
his relationships with primary, face-to-face groups by in- 
creased participation in formal voluntary organizations in his 
community. This is apparently less likely to occur in the case 
of the downwardly mobile or the extremely upwardly mobile. 

“Vertical” mobility, or change in socioeconomic status, is 
not the only prejudice-inducing disruption that is endemic 
to life in Western industrial democracies. “Horizontal,” i.e., 
geographical, mobility may also increase alienation and 
rootlessness. One in every five Americans moves annually. 
In an as yet unpublished study of white voters in Gary, Indi- 
ana, Thomas Pettigrew and Robert Riley found that George 
Wallace’s strongest supporters in 1968 were Protestants of 
small town origin who did not grow up in Gary. 39 Whatever 
the nature of the underlying mechanisms, research has dem- 
onstrated that both a subjective feeling of social isolation 40 
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Hid m objective absence of social participation 41 are asso- 
< »«• d with increased prejudice. 

I Mi llion, anxiety over status, and downward social mobil- 
My. with their unfortunate personal and social consequences, 
ii to be inevitable by-products of American democracy, 
they are part of the price we pay for a free and open society 
in which rewards are based upon individual achievement. 
Whether or not we believe that the price is too high, these 
consequences are likely to remain with us. We must there- 
fore understand and somehow cope with the consequences of 
alienation and status anxiety if we are to avert their potential 
i e. solution in the authoritarian and racist social movements 
which attract and appeal to the “dispossessed.” 42 


The Widening Racial Gap: Social Perception in the 
‘Two Societies” 

]V kite Resistance and Black Insistence 

The National Advisory Commission on Civil Disorders 
concluded that “our Nation is moving toward two societies, 
one black, one white — separate and unequal.” There are sev- 
eral senses in which this largely unheeded warning accurately 
depicts continuing trends in American society. Most ob- 
viously there are the demographic changes described by the 
Kcmer Commission: . . central cities are becoming more 

heavily Negro while the suburban fringes around them re- 
main almost entirely white.” But perhaps even more ominous 
than the white suburban “noose” around the black ghetto is 
I he growing psychological gulf separating black Americans 
from white Americans. Although there has been a gradual in- 
crease in white acceptance of racial integration and equality 
of opportunity, a sizable portion of the white population still 
resists these goals. Some surveys show increasing white oppo- 
sition to the pace of racial change as well as continuing oppo- 
sition to most of the means that have been used in attempts 
to achieve integration and equality of opportunity, including 
peaceful demonstrations and voter registration drives. In 
sharp contrast to the mixture of gradualism and resistance 
that characterizes white racial opinions in the United States, 
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black Americans are increasingly insistent in their demands 
for an end to discrimination and inequality. This polarization 
and conflict between white gradualism and the black revolu- 
tion of rising expectations and demand for immediate change 
manifests itself in many ways. 

Happiness and Satisfaction with Life 

The results of several studies indicate that Negroes arc 
generally less content than whites with the existing conditions 
in their lives. Black Americans experience a large gap be- 
tween aspirations and achievements. One quantitative mea- 
sure used by pollsters which provides an index of the degree 
of personal happiness or dissatisfaction is the “Self-Anchor- 
ing Striving Scale” developed by social psychologist Hadley 
Cantril. 43 In this procedure, the interviewer first asks the re- 
spondent to describe the best and worst possible future lives 
for himself. After obtaining these descriptions of personal 
hopes and fears, the interviewer shows the respondent a pic- 
ture of an eleven-step ladder numbered from zero to ten, and 
asks: 

Suppose we say that the top of the ladder represents the 
best possible life for you and the bottom represents the worst 
possible life for you. Where on the ladder do you feel you 
personally stand at the present time? Step number ? 

The ladder rating obtained in response to this question pro- 
vides a measure of the individual’s feeling of gratification or 
deprivation relative to his own conception of the ideal life for 
himself. In several surveys in which this ladder rating ques- 
tion was asked of representative samples of black and white 
Americans, the former assigned themselves a significantly 
lower position than did the latter, indicating a greater feeling 
of deprivation relative to their goals and aspirations. 

The results of a survey of more than 5,000 Negroes and 
whites conducted in early 1968 in fifteen major American cit- 
ies provides more specific information concerning the sources 
of discontent among urban Negroes. Campbell and Schuman 
found that, as compared to urban whites, Negro city dwellers 
express more dissatisfaction with public services in their 
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ip I j r f 1 1 > i > t hoods, complain more about the prices and the qual- 
u , mI goods in neighborhood stores, and are both less sat- 
• n. d willi (lie protection they receive from the police and 
limn' likely to report unfavorable experiences in their per- 
m Mini contacts with the police. 44 

A recent study shows that blacks are far more critical of 
the police than are whites. On the one hand, blacks see the 
police as less effective in giving protection to citizens: 17 per- 
il- nt of nonwhite males in the $6,000 to $10,000 income 
lange felt the police did a “very good” job in protecting peo- 
ple in their neighborhoods, as opposed to 51 percent of the 
white males of similar income. 46 On the other hand, blacks 
are considerably less confident than whites about police hon- 
esty, and considerably less satisfied with the treatment they 
received from the police. Only 36 percent of nonwhite males 
in the $6,000 to $10,000 income bracket thought police in 
their neighborhoods were “almost all honest,” while 21 per- 
cent felt they were “almost all corrupt”; the corresponding 
percentages for white males of the same income bracket were 
65 percent and 2 percent. 46 Only 31 percent of the non- 
whites, as opposed to 67 percent of the whites felt the police 
did a “very good” job of being respectful to people like 
themselves. 47 

To many white Americans, the discontent that black peo- 
ple more and more vociferously express is surprising and un- 
justified. Distinguished commentators rarely fail to point out 
that a great deal of “progress” has been made in the past sev- 
eral decades, and particularly in the past few years, in the so- 
cial and economic conditions of nonwhite Americans. How- 
ever, as Thomas Pettigrew has suggested, what appear at first 
glance to be “real gains” for Negro Americans fade into 
“psychological losses” when they are compared with the stan- 
dards of the more affluent white majority. 48 Pettigrew’s “real 
gains-psychological losses” analysis is as applicable in 1969 
as it was in 1963, despite some progress during the past six 
years in reducing the disparity between white and nonwhite 
life-styles. Thus a 1968 publication of the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics entitled Recent Trends in Social and Economic 
Conditions of Negroes in the United States provide figures 
demonstrating that black Americans have made gains in in- 
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come, education, occupational status, and other areas in re- 
cent years. To many white Americans, such figures appar- 
ently suggest that Negroes should be happy with the progress 
that is being made. After all, the statistics show, for example, 
that for the first time the number of Negroes moving into 
well-paying jobs has been substantial: since 1960 there has 
been a net increase of 300,000 nonwhite professional and 
managerial workers. To a black American, however, the 
more important statistics may be those demonstrating that a 
nonwhite is still almost three times as likely as a white man 
to be in a low-paying job as a laborer or service worker. A 
white defender of the status quo may point out that 27 per- 
cent of nonwhite families in 1967 had a total income above 
$8,000 — double the 1960 proportion, even when the figures 
are placed in constant 1967 dollars. For black people, it may 
be more relevant that in 1967 the annual family income of 
Negroes was only 59 percent of the median annual white 
family income. 

Furthermore, it is misleading to focus only on gains for 
blacks in general. While various indices do show increasing 
gains for blacks as a group, the situation of the black ghetto 
dweller is less promising. Department of Labor figures clearly 
indicate that “social and economic conditions are getting 
worse, not better, in slum areas.” 49 In many ghetto areas, 
housing conditions are deteriorating rather than improving; in 
South Los Angeles, for example, the percentage of substan- 
dard housing units increased from 18 percent to 34 percent 
between 1960 and 1965, while median rents also increased, 
from $69 to $77. 50 In 1966, the unemployment rate of non- 
white boys aged 14 to 19 in urban poverty areas stood at 31 
percent; of nonwhite girls, 46 percent. Comparable rates for 
whites in poverty areas were 20 percent lower for boys and 
10 percent lower for girls. 61 Overall figures for nonwhite 
youth unemployment are similarly discouraging. The jobless 
rate for nonwhite males aged 16 to 17 was 9.4 percent in 
1948 and 24.7 percent in 1968; for white youths of the same 
age, the rate was 2.2 percent in 1948 and 10.9 percent in 
1968. 

Further, even where blacks have entered higher levels of 
the economic ladder, they have not yet attained significant 
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• I* * i inn making influence. A study of Negroes in policy-mak- 
Imi | M., it Ions in Chicago — where some 28 percent of the pop- 
tiiiti inn 111 1965 was black — makes this clear: 

Uu whitest form of policy-making in Chicago is in the 
control of economic enterprises. Out of 6838 positions identi- 
llril In business corporations, Negroes held only 42 (six- 
tentliH of 1 percent). Thirty-five of these were in insurance, 
where Negroes occupy 6 percent of the 533 posts. But all 35 
were in two all-Negro insurance firms. The other seven posi- 
tions were in four smaller banks. In banks in general, 
Negroes occupied three-tenths of 1 percent of the policy 
posts. There were no Negro policy-makers at all in manufac- 
turing, communications, transportation, utilities, and trade 
corporations. 

Out of 372 companies we studied, the Negro-owned insur- 
nnce companies were the only ones dominated by blacks. 
And if we had used the same stringent criteria for banks and 
insurance companies that we used for nonfinancial institu- 
tions, there would have been no black policy-makers in the 
business sector at all. 

Now, amazingly enough, Chicago has proportionately 
more Negro-controlled businesses, larger than neighborhood 
operations, than any other major city in the North. There- 
fore, similar surveys in other Northern Metropolitan areas 
would turn up an even smaller percentage of Negro policy- 
makers in the business world. 62 


Protests and the Pace of Change 

Public opinion surveys conducted by Louis Harris and oth- 
ers have shown that the gradualist racial sentiments of most 
whites conflict with the increasingly urgent demands of black 
Americans for their share of the affluence of America. This 
gap has manifested itself on issues such as the causes of riots, 
the pace of racial change, and the propriety of various means 
for achieving integration and equality. For example, a 1966 
Gallup poll found that while 58 percent of white Americans 
thought that the Johnson administration was pushing integra- 
tion too fast, only 5 percent of the black Americans inter- 
viewed shared this opinion. 

The pattern of approval or disapproval of protests and 
demonstrations is similar to the observed differences regard- 
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ing the appropriate speed of integration. In a 1965 Harris 
poll, a representative sample of Americans was asked 
whether they felt that demonstrations by Negroes had helped 
or hurt the advancement of Negro rights. While two out of 
three white respondents said that the demonstrations had hurt 
more than they helped, two out of three Negro respondents 
expressed the opposite view. For the most part, responses to 
more specific questions about protests and demonstrations re- 
veal the same racial gap. Thus the Harris survey found that, 
in May of 1968, 80 percent of the Negro interviewees but 
only 29 percent of the whites approved of the Poor People’s 
March in Washington, D.C. Only with regard to riots and the 
use of violence do the majority of both races agree in ex- 
pressing disapproval, and even here the level of white disap- 
proval is considerably higher than that of Negro disapproval. 


Riots : Their Causes and Cures 

An especially profound discrepancy exists between black 
and white perception of the causes of riots. In their 1968 sur- 
vey of opinions in fifteen large U.S. cities, Campbell and 
Schuman found: 

Negroes and whites do not perceive the riots in the same 
terms. Most Negroes see the riots partly or wholly as sponta- 
neous protests against unfair conditions, economic depriva- 
tion, or a combination of the two. . . . The white population 
in the 15 cities is more divided on the nature of riots. A 
large segment, roughly a third on several questions, takes a 
viewpoint similar to that of most Negroes, viewing the dis- 
turbances as protests against real grievances, which should be 
-xxojddy * conn A9i joj sssnno sqi SuiAorasi Aq psjpunq 
mately another third see the riots in very different terms, 
however, emphasizing their criminal or conspiratorial charac- 
ter, their origin in a few men of radical or criminal leaning, 
and the need to meet them with police power. The balance of 
the white population in the 15 cities mix both views in var- 
ious combinations. 53 

Comparable results were obtained in a Harris opinion survey, 
conducted in the summer of 1967, on the perceived causes of 
riots. The racial differences in opinion shown in Chart V-6 
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• i* hI v hiipport the Harris assertion that white and black 
•< < on l lie causes of riots are “eerily out of register.” 


« i.sii V t, Most Frequent Spontaneously 
|»y White and Negro Adults 54 

Mentioned Causes 

of Negro 


White 

Negro 

l lululilo lUjitution 

45% 

10% 

I'n JimIU c promises not kept, 
hud treatment 

16 

36 

1 1, of jobs-unfair 

employment 

10 

29 

I'itvoi ty — slums, ghetto 
conditions 

14 

28 

Nriuoes are too lazy to work 
lor their rights 

13 

5 

Uneducated people — don’t know 
what they are doing 

11 

9 

1 or lingers looking for trouble 

7 

7 

1 aw has been too lax 

7 

0.5 


In view of their assessment of their situation, it is small 
wonder that Negroes feel alienated from American society 
and government. In April of 1968, 56 percent of the Negro 
respondents told Harris interviewers that they agreed with the 
statement, “I don’t have nearly as good a chance to get ahead 
as most people.” Only 17 percent of the white interviewees 
expressed such a belief in limited opportunity. In the same 
poll, 52 percent of the Negroes and 39 of the whites agreed 
with the statement, “People running this country don’t really 
care what happens to people like me.” Similarly, blacks are 
more critical than whites of government at the federal, state, 
and local levels. 55 The most disturbing aspect of the political 
alienation of black people is the rapid growth of such feelings 
in the past few years. From 1966 to 1968 there was a 20 per- 
cent increase in the number of black Americans who express 
a feeling of powerlessness to influence the government. 
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Congressional Backlash 

Although black and white Americans disagree about the 
causes of riots and have different beliefs about their abilities 
to influence the government, according to both Gallup and 
Harris polls, they are in substantial agreement on the cru- 
cially important question of steps the government should take 
to prevent future racial outbreaks. Clear majorities of both 
whites and Negroes support federal programs to tear down 
the ghettos and to give jobs to all the unemployed. 56 The 
Campbell and Schuman fifteen-cities survey substantiates this 
conclusion: 

There is majority support in the white sample for govern- 
ment action to provide full employment, better education, 
and improved housing in parts of cities where they are now 
lacking. . . . Support for such programs declines somewhat 
but remains at a majority level even when the proviso is 
added for a ten percent rise in personal taxes to pay the 
costs. 57 


Apparently the level of public support for proposals such as 
those recommended by the Kemer Commission has been un- 
derestimated by congressmen and others in political office. 
Perhaps the press has oversold the notion of a white backlash 
and has placed too little emphasis upon public approval for 
massive federal spending to overcome racial inequities. Per- 
haps although the minority of white Americans who have re- 
ceived a disproportionate amount of attention from the press 
oppose such programs, the preponderance of American public 
opinion would support a war on poverty that goes far beyond 
any of the measures seriously considered by recent Con- 
gresses. Thus, on the issue of public spending, the more im- 
portant gap appears to be between public willingness and 
congressional unwillingness to initiate and support federal 
programs in jobs, housing, and education. The American 
public, black and white, appears apprehensive and fearful 
about the future well-being of the neighborhood, the city, the 
country in general. Most blacks tend to give different weight 
to the nature and causes of the problems of America than 
most whites. But each group would apparently support a 
strong effort at the federal level to reduce intergroup hostil- 
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h I neither views the remedy primarily in terms of es- 

« .Mulling “law and order.” The popularly reported, but mis- 
. I “white backlash” phenomenon has served to rational- 

ly .mu timidity in making bold and imaginative inputs to- 
'i •• t Hu solution of our urban problems, 
th. minority of whites who radically oppose the aspira- 
iimh* uf the black community is a matter of considerable con- 
i' hi mid their organization into militant groups poses at least 
i» *» mm 1 1 a threat to public order and safety as the activities 
id hi oupi already discussed. In analyzing anti-war, student, 

him k protest, we have perhaps misleadingly brought to- 

I, .dl in groups with varying potential for action. In the present 
M.iion of this report, we have attempted to distinguish be- 
huui white attitudes and white actions. The next chapter 
ih. n lore considers the nature and roots of militant white ac- 
I Ion iii contemporary America, and the role of the militant 
while in American history. 
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Chapter VS 
White Militancy 


The idea of “militancy” suggests the activities of blacks, stu- 
dents, anti-war demonstrators, and others who feel themselves 
aggrieved by the perpetuation of old, outworn, or malignant 
social institutions. The historical record, however, indicates 
that considerably more disorder and violence have come 
irom groups whose aim has been the preservation of an exist- 
ing or remembered order of social arrangements, and in 
whose ideology the concept of “law and order” has played a 
primary role. There is no adequate term to cover all of the 
diverse groups who have fought to preserve their neighbor- 
hoods, communities, or their country from forces considered 
alien or threatening. The lack of a common term for Ku 
Klux Klansmen, Vigilantes, Minutemen, Know-Nothing ac- 
tivists, and anti-Negro or anti-Catholic mobs reflects the fact 
that these and other similar groups have different origins, dif- 
ferent goals, and different compositions, and arise in re- 
sponse to specific historical situations which repeat them- 
selves, if at all, only in gross outline. 

Still, certain patterns stand out in the history of white mili- 
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\ In flu- past, the white militant was usually — though not 
P$fty§ mi Anglo-Saxon Protestant, and the targets of his 
wiiiN ih< hided other white ethnic groups. Today, while the 
W VT n mains a major figure in the overall picture of white 
UMIhmii* v. much of the white protest, especially in the urban 
* f • h ! i • omc.s f rom ethnic groups — especially Southern and 
f h*Ihm European — which were themselves former targets of 
MMvM limitation. Another change is more subtle. Until re- 
kMiili , iIm* violent white militant acted, very frequently, with 
HoUtunee, encouragement, or at least acquiescence of more 
" elements of the population, and quite often in con- 
with the militant and nativist aims of the American politi- 
» «i «inl legal order. Today this is considerably less true. With 
Ilm r**t rption of some areas of the country — notably parts of 
Ik# Soul 1 1 the violent white militant has become a minority, 
*♦»«! operates beyond the pale of the law and the polity, both 
of which he tends to distrust in proportion to his lack of po- 
lun .il I'llicacy or influence. 

I Ion chapter attempts to put white militancy in social and 
hi' ioilcal perspective. The first section considers the charac- 
h i hiii form of violent white militancy in history — vigilan- 
M mii in its interplay with the general thrust of a militantly 
iuiIIvInI society. The following sections deal with contempo- 
t mi v white militancy in the South, the urban North, and 
among white paramilitary “anti-Communist” groups. 

Vigilantism and the Militant Society 1 

American society has a lengthy tradition of private direct 
ai lion to maintain order, coupled with a certain disdain for 
I* r il procedure and the restraints of the orderly political pro- 
itnn. At the same time, American institutions have had a long 
In .iory of nativism and racism. The interplay of these two 
!i millions has resulted in vigilante violence most often ex- 
pired in racist and nativist channels. 

I 'very social order is maintained, at some level, by actual 
*>i implicit sanctions of violence. An important aspect of the 
American experience has been the degree to which private 
groups have taken it upon themselves to administer or 
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threaten such sanctions. Some of these groups, perceiving (ho 
formal enforcement of law and administration of justice ;is 
weak or inefficient, have acted to “take the law into their own 
hands.” In practice, however, private enforcement of (ho 
“law” has tended to mean a rejection of mere law in the 
name of a presumably overarching conception of “order" 
rooted inevitably in group interest. 

The nature of the American frontier produced the ratio- 
nale for the extralegal enforcement of law which came to he 
known as vigilantism. This pragmatic approach to the gen- 
uine crises of order, occurring in areas where settlement had 
preceded the establishment of effective social control, was 
deeply rooted in American traditions of self-help. The roots 
of that tradition, in turn, are a number of national experi- 
ences and predilections, including the Puritan heritage of col- 
lective responsibility for the preservation of the moral order 
and a traditional distrust of government regulation and inter- 
vention. Perhaps more important than collective tradition was 
the immediate problem of danger and insecurity in areas 
where the formal agencies of law had barely penetrated or 
had atrophied in periods of intense disorder. Not infre- 
quently, vigilante justice brought a crude kind of order to 
these sparsely settled areas. This was the context of the pre- 
Revolutionary War South Carolina Regulators, the Law and 
Order, Regulator, and Anti-Horsethief Societies of the East- 
ern and Middle Western states, the vigilantes of the Western 
frontier, and the popular tribunals of the mining camps. 

In most of these private law enforcement ventures, the 
aims were simple and unambitious. There was no attempt to 
create new legal forms or to promote a new vision of the so- 
cial order. Rather, the aim was the establishment of mecha- 
nisms for order patterned, so far as possible, on familiar 
models. In the absence of formal institutions of social con- 
trol, voluntary associations sprang up to get done those things 
which needed doing. 

Beneath the pragmatic zeal for order, understandable 
enough in the light of frontier conditions, lay a series of dan- 
gerous precedents. The self-help tradition largely sidestepped 
the restraints which a developed legal system imposes on the 
quest for order. Consequently, voluntary enforcement of the 
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•I#*’* leittlnl to lean inevitably toward the enforcement of 
* Mb or without law. Private violence, sometimes in 
n,. n whh constituted authority and sometimes not, 
hi* limed as an instrument for enforcing a threatened, 
m fUMimiiibly threatened, system of social, political, eco- 
him! cultural arrangements against the claims of those 
fthimling outside the system whose actions — or, some- 
Ifttitr wliono very existence — were seen as threatening. 

H mhlh ift the first “alien” group to feel the combined as- 

•4hM of private and official violence was the American In- 

iIuh Moulded as wholly alien and wholly exterminable, In- 
dlrtHi wrio subject to massive private violence which — like 
MHivouTC of over two hundred, largely women and chil- 
ih***», which took place on Indian Island in California in 

more often than not took place under the tacit aus- 

fdMM of I lie American government. With regard to the In- 
dian, ''Many Americans cherished a conviction that they were 
waging what came to be called a ‘war of extermination,’ and 
fliay waged it with determination and hardly disguised 
•ft)oymcnt.” 2 

I ho San Francisco Vigilance Committee of 1851 and the 
I limit Committee of 1856 are the best known of the Western 
vigilante organizations. These committees were, on the whole, 
lam i posed of leading citizens whose aim was the seizure of 
ail ministration of justice and the development of such 
m» ami of subsidiary control, including standing armies, as 
weir necessary in order to function without interference. 
I hey sought neither legislative change nor the reform of ex- 
it! ing institutions, but rather the punishment of criminals and 
Mii lnlrubles whom the courts had “allowed” to escape. They 
untight, in short, to act as a substitute for a judicial process 
which they saw as weak and inefficient. These committees 
had counterparts in all states west of the Mississippi. In prac- 
ii< <>, I he rough justice of the vigilance committees was 
ftluntod toward nativist aims, and worked hardest against for- 
eigners and minority groups, especially Mexicans and 
< ‘hlncsc. The pursuit of “law and order” meant — as it appar- 
mlly does today — a special effort against minority groups 
considered dangerous to constituted order, moral values, and 
niclttl hegemony. 
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In this effort the vigilante groups were not alone. Railu 
private violence against minority groups in the West was on 
the leading edge of an endemic regional nativism support 
by large segments of the population and in time elevated mJ 
the laws of the land. Ten Broek and his associates sugjui 
this mixture of the formal and the informal, the legal and U. 
criminal, in the treatment of the Orientals in California: 

The long agitation against the Oriental in California, to he 
seen in proper perspective, must be set against a background 
of violence and conflict involving the dominant white major- 
ity and the dark-skinned minorities; a heritage of hatred 
which had its inception in the fiercely competitive environ- 
ment of gold-rush mining camps, was institutionalized in 
local ordinance and state law, and came to constitute a pri 
mary cause of some of the worst outbreaks of criminal law- j 
lessness in California history. 3 

Private violence in California was encouraged by state law, 
which prohibited Chinese from testifying in cases involving 
whites. With this protection, militant Californians wno 
officially allowed to slaughter Chinese with relative impunity. 
As in other instances of nativist agitation, there tended to dr I 
velop a division of labor between “respectable” elements who] 
utilized legislation — such as that resulting in the act of 18S.' I 
banning further Chinese immigration into the country — aiull 
mobs who looted, burned, and murdered men, women, ant I 
children in the Chinese quarters of the West Coast. This r. 
not to suggest that a majority condoned mob violence. Bui 
the movement for social and political exclusion of thr 
Chinese effectively withdrew legal protection against this kind 
of action. In the context of official denial of Chinese rights, 
the preservation of “order” meant in practice that virtually 
any pretext was sufficient for massive violence against them. 
In Los Angeles, after a white was killed during a tong war, 
mobs invaded the Chinese quarter, looting and “killing twen- 
ty-one persons — of whom fifteen, including women and chil- 
dren, were hanged on the spot from lamp-posts and 
awnings.” 4 

A similar combination of public and private action has 
characterized the expression of white militancy in the South, 
where the Ku Klux Klan has intermittently arisen in the con- 
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Ifc, „ „„ ui order which has given official and widespread 

I,, i ho exploitation and subordination of the black 

Klan arose in the aftermath of the Civil 

WT. emancipation, the Fourteenth Amendment, and 

•«.. "I the war itself had disrupted the traditional 

, .... ...a. , .....I weakened, to some extent, the effectiveness of 
M,.k .iiliiiidlnatlon. To many white Southerners, the limited 

u,o Southern blacks represented a state of fearful 

„ . Woodward has described this atmosphere and the 

I. lion aimed at reestablishing social control along 




, temporary anarchy that followed the collapse of the 
,.i l ,n„ Iplino produced a state of mind bordering on hysteria 

„ hern white people. The first year a great fear of 

t.i... V inMirrection and revenge seized many minds, and for a 
time the conviction prevailed that Negroes could n 
t.„ tn.lmed to work without compulsion. Large numbers ot 

. a illy uprooted freedmen roamed the highways, con- 

In towns and cities, or joined the federal militia. In Ahe 

of Ihese conditions the provisional legislature estab- 
|i,l„.,l |.y President Johnson in 1865 adopted the notorious 
ill.,, i, Codes. Some of them were intended to establish sys- 






Atl.i the Black Codes were struck down, the Klan 

,„ d to drive the freedmen out of politics and restore 

and control to the dominant white leadership. The 
„l B |,l tiding assaults on blacks, Northerners, and their South- 
, in sympathizers were justified as “the necessary effort to pre- 
V .III crime and uphold law and order.” 6 The first Imperial 
Wl / .till of the Klan, General Nathan B. Forrest, explained the 
a. . .1 lor the Klan in these terms: 


Many Northern men were coming down there, forming 
I r igucs all over the country. The Negroes were holding 
i.ialil meetings; were going about; were becoming very mso- 
l. ni; and the Southern people . . . were very much alarmed 
parties organized themselves so as to be ready in case they 
were attacked. Ladies were ravished by some of these 
Negroes. . . . There was a great deal of insecurity . 7 

While Klan leadership was often held by men of substance, 
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fal KI “ Sm “ was ”°* »ft« a poor white I, „ 

f black economic competition. Klan violence like \v i 
ern vigilantism, more often than not received l! * j 
significant segments of the dominant population- “Acis" j 

and jus, died then, and Si™! L L'T t! H 
bad reputation of the victims " . ways ahcpe.l J 

the A £l“ fd 0 g “ ,d of b L“a' h u' was „„,v 
„„ . ° K or sout nem anti-Negro militancy which in I 

an important sense, was itself only the most blatant elemeni 

of an endemic national racism and nativism. The revived K I 

S“«.d .“n,fc h , e h ', 92 °' S ' * hiCb ™' d “'«'«■». Semi, 
try and rose m *»"•<»". spread throughout the conn. 
ZTl, ° “ membership of several million. It 1 
deeply entwined w„h several local ,„d state governments. ' I 

,^tR, h fc °SS5 S 1 b S r -Tr - 

the Republican primary in aD ,l ntl ^ lan . candldate won 

Democratic Party and heln^ri e8 ° n / ,^ lan i um Ped to the 
enough of the legislature capture the governorship and 

Colorado, the Kian ^u hn ° UtIaW aU parochial sch ools. In 

Senators and swept the *5 SUpport ’ e,ected U.S. 
Denver doctor, was Reused ^ Grand Dra 8° n - a 

boy into marriage by threatening 3 ^" 8 f °^ d a hl gh-school 
governor appointed the Klanu!/ h “3 T‘ h castr ation, the 
of confidence °o “ leader aide -de-cam P> as a show 

GrifflthT; the i riSe 0f the kter K ' an was influe nced by D. W 
CISt epiC ’ Birth °f a "Mon, which portrayed the 
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M» hhn h*» ,i romantic defender of Southern white woman- 
ii» .»..M Hu ravages of the freed blacks. Such nostalgia 

? > Mfi • hmMih .! |o (he poor, the uneducated, and the paro- 
•I WihhIiow Wilson, on seeing the picture, was reported 
•mm* » m much impressed: “‘It is like writing history 
n m|, lipl«i*«ln |i . * lie .said, ‘and my only regret is that it is all so 
U»< iM, Mild ' M 11 

*»» mldhtim It) the resurgence of the Ku Klux Klan, the era 
afcuiM* «hiI afh*i (lie First World War saw an eruption of vig- 
U* mi* *m Mvlly against numerous groups, often backed by 
mlhority or the highly placed. During a wave of 
|||miimu * i » H ist German-Americans during the war, Theo- 
» M ' advocated shooting or hanging any German- 

A. mii who proved to be disloyal. 12 A private organization 
i «iu.l tin American Protective League, operating as a kind 
#♦1 official adjunct to the Department of Justice, en- 

In vni Ions acts of physical force against German-Ameri- 
* mm unionists, and draft evaders. 13 Vigilante violence against 
n\ w oiynnlzcrs in the Pacific Northwest took place in the 
• 'Mb *| of a judicial system explicitly hostile to unions and 
Utg. lv controlled by business interests. 14 In some of the post- 
*> o i-nt Hots, like that in Washington in 1919, police and 
Mi* mllltioy joined with other militant whites in assaults on 
it*.- Negro community. 15 Where nativist violence was not 
• •in. tills sanctioned, whole communities sometimes rose up 
-*! •!•» .1 “alien” elements: 

lulling the night of August 5, 1920, and all through the 
I - I lowing day hundreds of people laden with clothing and 

'a hold ^oods filled the roads leading out of West Frank- 

t mii, a mining town in Southern Illinois. Back in town their 
la miics were burning. Mobs bent on driving every foreigner 
1 1 1 mii the area surged through the streets. Foreigners of all 
*!• u 1 1 |>t Ions were beaten on sight, although the Italian popu- 
lation was the chief objective. Time and again the crowds 
bin si into the Italian district, dragged cowering residents 
Mom their homes, clubbed and stoned them, and set fire to 
ila Ii dwellings. The havoc went on for three days, although 
II vi hundred state troops were rushed to the scene. 16 

I he militant violence of white vigilantes, then, has not op- 
»’i. ilril as a peripheral phenomenon in isolation from the 
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iMjor currents of American history. Rather, vigilantism J 
resented the armed and violent wing of national tendo, J 
owar racism, nativism, and strident Americanism wh|3 
have been present since the nation’s beginnings. With m] 

ProtP, t aC ? PtanC f by a dominant ’ lar ge>y Anglo-Saxon ,1 
Protestant population in substantial control of much ol ujl 

Amencan political, military, and legal apparatus, private M J 
lence was a significant factor in thwarting the democrats J 
pirations of minorities. 

th l J l ° lmt ° r P° tentiaU y vi °lcnt white milil J 

tends to speak from a position of relative political impoten, J 
and his militancy must be seen as in large part a pro J 
against that impotence and the insecurity which accompanlj 
it. Nevertheless, m some instances, the militant white recc.v] 
at least qua hfied support from— and sometimes achieves j n 
fluence m— local or regional political structures. In other in, 
stances white militants have adopted American political rlioj 
one and used it to structure the expression of their own dS 
contents. On the other hand, national politics has seemim l/ 
adopted some of the rhetoric of white militancy. In all in 
stances, the fabric of American social and political insliui 
tions has created the context in which contemporary win J 
militancy flourishes. All of these phenomena are evident in ih«| 
contemporary South. 

The South 

SLSTr c " •«>' 

— Robert Shelton 

!n 1928 a leading historian characterized the South as “« 
people with a common resolve indomitably maintained— tlui 
t shall be and remam a white man’s country.”” Despite n 

SoHth e re° f - S °H lal - and economic chan 8 es , on balance th! 

liS i T 8 tmCt m thC degree t0 which U rema ins com- 
m.tted to the preservation of the “white man’s country,” and 

many areas of the South official politics and private vio- 
late racism. 1 ‘° ^ S ° Uth the great fort ress ol 
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M* fntiln^ white violence in the South must be seen 
pt&M* M*. background of major social and economic 
*!»$• h have produced in many areas of the region a 
mid insecure class of marginal whites. Increasing 
f i tli/uiinn has shifted the center of influence to a rising 
icrffMh* I rctjucntly Republican and increasingly affluent. 

M Mini* time, industrialization has effectively begun to 
the caste order in the economic realm, a process 
r »***# hy ••indents of the South some years ago. 18 Jobs for- 
Hmtlr w lille" have been entered by Negroes, especially in 
ill# Inn mlng area of the Southern economy composed of 
(•tdiMtRt working in part on government contracts. 19 At the 
hi# lime that caste controls over black economic competi- 
M m i tumbling under the impact of economic rationaliza- 

ii .* h poivaiivc economic insecurity exists throughout much 
» *M mil essentially underdeveloped region. Coupled with a 

••lug Hlcctiveness of white sanctions over black social 
* political behavior — resulting partly from urbanization 
m* t ht»hiM i ialization and partly from civil rights activity — 
Mum*# .-vents have accentuated a traditional sense of power- 
t* in and insecurity on the part of those marginal whites 
*!•■• liistoiically have owned little else than their white skin 
■■I i < mt rolled little more than the local behavior of blacks. 

I In plight of the marginal white reflects a more general 
iiMiylimllty and primitivism characteristic of large areas of 
•h» • nil re region. Culturally, parts of the South remain shot 
Mm i nigh with a strident fundamentalism and distrust of every- 
M*ii»jf I o reign; politically, parts of it remain dominated by 
> H living cliques whose power rests primarily on the tradi- 
mund political exclusion of blacks; its economic stagnation 
in iminy areas combines with its politics to produce in several 
i i •• • • a depressingly high rate of malnutrition, infant mortal- 
M v, a ml disease. These conditions affect both poor black and 
I- mm white. It is in this context that white terrorists, abetted 
in .(ime areas by an affluently racist middle class and a politi- 
• 1 1 and legal order committed to the maintenance of caste 
domination, have perpetrated repeated violence against 
M i. ks, civil rights workers, and others. 

Ii should be stressed that in the South it is particularly dif- 

iii nil lo separate the phenomena of official and private vio- 
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lence. Southern police have traditionally condoned pii\,J 
violence in many areas. In other areas, white vigilante g„ M i J 
have drawn considerable membership from police forces. 

Much of the militant white violence in the South has nwnj 
from organizations such as the several Ku Klux Klans , || 
the National States Rights Party, although considerable via I 
lence has been done by apparently unaffiliated whites, such A 
the Florida group who recently kidnapped a young black wIm.I 
was “beaten to an unrecognizable pulp” with a machete I 
the mistaken belief that he had had sexual relations will, » I 
white girl. 20 There is some evidence that the militant while or J 
gamzations differ in the degree to which they have espou: ,| I 
or participated in violent action. 

The National States Rights Party, with headquarters in llii.l 
mingham and a membership in several non-Southern slat , I 
is, like the Klan, anti-Semitic as well as anti-Negro. It is .mi I 
outgrowth of an earlier guerrilla group in Georgia called ilml 
Columbians, which in the late 1940’s organized an arm. . 1 1 
plot to overthrow the Georgia state government. Thouglil 
small, the NSRP has been extremely active in Southern rao.il I 
violence. 21 

The largest of the Klan organizations, the United Klans .if I 
America, headed by Robert Shelton of Tuscaloosa, Alabam.,. I 
has striven for a respectable image, and Shelton has report. I 
edly discouraged the use of violence by members. Nevertlu 
less, Klan ideology and organizational structure are neithn I 
oriented toward nor capable of control over the activities of I 
local groups and individuals. The murders of Lemuel Penn in 
Georgia and of Mrs. Viola Liuzzo in Alabama were the by- 
product of relatively disorganized patrolling efforts by such . 
local units. Further, even the “official” advocacy of nonvio- I 
lence is qualified in view of the Klan’s conception of the im- 
minent; danger which black gains pose to Southern order. I 
“We don’t want no violence,” Shelton has said, “but we ain't * 
gonna let the niggers spit in our face, either.” 22 
The unaffiliated Mississippi White Knights of the Ku Klux 
Klan have been the source of much of the violence againsi 
civil rights workers in the state. The group arose during, an. I 
m response to, the intensive civil rights activity in Mississippi, 
aftei a long period in which Klan activity in the state had 


t* m -3 .mm uii Thirty-six White Knights have recently been 
t i mi charges of terrorism, including suspicion of at 
Ip ? fui» minders. Much of this terrorist activity took place 
Mi. ’long hot summer” of 1964. The group has been 
it * • j. Mn-.il >le for the killing of three civil rights workers in 

County, Mississippi, during that summer; and its 
1 * 4 * 1 ' m. Sum Bowers, along with Neshoba Deputy Sheriff 

* » i i*t I. In now appealing federal conviction. The involve- 
•••«**♦ «»! iIh Neshoba Sheriff’s Department in the murders in- 
,ii mm (hr degree to which the Mississippi Klan has drawn 
h i ii, i., i .hip and support from law enforcement. No state 
H> were ever brought against the Neshoba group. 

9 he Mississippi White Knights have remained in the fore- 
i mi of while violence. In 1966, the head of the Hattiesburg 

* u( the NAACP was killed in a shooting and fire- 
t* Mii.ing attack on his home by carloads of White Knights. In 

* * ’ i In* head of the NAACP’s Natchez chapter was blown 

i Mb when a bomb was planted in his car. The White 
i i.ii his are suspected of burning some seventy-five churches, 
« 1 1 1 I ha l contrasts peculiarly with the group’s justification 
mi * inleucc in terms of Christian duty: 

( 'hristians we are disposed to kindness, generosity, 
lion and humility in our dealings with others. As mili- 

* mi i. we are disposed to the use of physical force against our 

* in iiiies. How can we reconcile these two apparently contra- 

• lii imy philosophies, and at the same time, make sure that we 

not violate the divine law by our actions, which may be 
Ik lil against us when we face that last court on the Day of 
i ml, < ment? The answer, of course, is to purge malice, bitter- 

• •• n and vengeance from our hearts. To pray each day for 
Divine Guidance, that our feet shall remain on the Correct 
I ‘a ill. and that all of our acts be God’s will working through 
- mi humble selves here on earth. 23 

1 1 ii White Knights have stressed that the major source of 
Mk n effectiveness is favorable public opinion. “As long as 
i hey are on our side,” Bowers has written, “we can just about 
«hi anything to our enemies with impunity.” 24 As a general 
Mile, Klan success throughout the South has come primarily 
In i hose areas where state and local leaders and police have 
i ’ in most militant in resisting civil rights activity. In the 
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Iran’s center of strength in Alabama, a square in the cn,u 
of the state including Tuscaloosa, Birmingham, Anniston „J 
Montgomery, the tacit encouragement of police and polihj 
leaders has signficantly abetted Klan violence. 

When it came down to bombings and beatines tin 
Negroes of Birmingham claimed, it was sometimes difficult ,,', 
distinguish between the Klansmen and the denudes Ai 
within the Klan’s charmed geographical quadrilateral was II, i 
governors mansion in Montgomery where Alabama 

Plltti? P'»TO,i»n violence „ as eon, 

Local and state juries and courts have acquired an imp,, -. 

sive record of failing to indict or convict in crimes again J 

civil rights workers. For that matter, the federal governmoni i 

was not overly quick to step in against white violence uni, I 

he summer of 1964 - There are signs, however, that the 

titude of many elements of the South is in transition N, 

civil rights laws, Supreme Court decisions, and increased Fill 

len r Je ™ Ce ^ C ° mbined with local resistance to Klan vio 

he NeSohr nVICtl ° nS br ° Ught by an aI1 ‘ white federal jury m 
the Neshoba case are one such indication; another is the in 

creasing pressure by Mississippi police against the terror, , I 

Th the WhltS Knights of the Ku Klux Klan. 27 

nnJtd ? aa u nd 0tber mmtant White « rou P s > both organized 
and ad hoc, have operated as the “dirty workers” of a system 

caste domination. In an important sense, Southern racism 

aS 1 SUCCeSSfuUy Channeled the Political protest of the mm 

and T eXpressions which support the existing polii, 
ca and social arrangements of the South. In the process (!„• 

actuai sources of the grievances of the marginal white have I 

S Un , COrr ®. C ! ed ; KIan vi olence represents the thwarted and 
displaced political protest of whites acting from a context of 

I u sec urity, threatened manhood, and liability to in 1 
fluence local and national political structures. 

.,i St " dy ° f 103,1 mem bership in the late 1950’s described il 

and SLd 0mP °t ° f marginal w bite-collar, small business. 
•J* * ! workers occupying an intermediate position 
between clear-cut blue-collar and clear-cut white-c“ 
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*" An assessment of present Klan membership 
f*»<M m.m nhow much change. Among the recent leadership 

* % F5 1 Imici *|«fc and national Klan organizations are num- 

► * i * i h l Mick driver, a crane operator, a barber, a former 
HfM'p* |*l. ml worker and later salesman, a former bricklayer 
,, * M^tiliiiltg unl salesman, a machinist, a paint sprayer, and 
■ m ' * ** ! « v angelical ministers. The seven Klansmen convicted 
Hi Oh Manitoba County slayings included three truck drivers, 
*•««* salesman, a chemical plant worker, a deputy 

•ituMIt, and a vending-machine distributor. In contrast to the 
fHtfMlt* and upper-middle-class membership of the vigorously 

• . *.» i II !/«’ i in' Councils of the Black Belt South, 29 the typical 
««nfc .mil tile Klansman is subject to the vicissitudes of 
%,.»** I. * Mt economic insecurity and to a large degree excluded 
fliMM die benefits of industrialization accruing to the new 
mO.MU i la**, 

Ih Miblltlon to economic insecurity and marginality, the 
. rtiuM of the rank-and-file Klansman include a strong 
•i m-h m| diminished manhood. The rhetoric of Southern white 
HiiiHtiHi v. like that of black militants, is suffused with a sense 

* dn decline of male effectiveness and the restorative func- 
Mhm*. id militant action: “Step out from behind the petticoat 

“ i I-* a man ,'* 30 

I bin rhetoric reflects the strong sense of distributive injus- 
»• • i ommon to the marginal Southern white. Klansmen have 

* »di l/mf the extent of federal anti-poverty funds given to 
' • t < in the face of white poverty, and complain that riots 

1 ■ « brought blacks federal largesse while the law-abiding 
p»Mii white must work and receives no federal attention. 
il dill, education, and welfare is nigger health, nigger edu- 

• und nigger welfare; they have done nothing about 
Min '* the Grand Dragon of the North Carolina Klan has 

» MHipInined that “the only contact with the federal govern- 
Mieiil I* the FBI bug,” and that the government has never ap- 
i <••*». licit him to discuss constructive measures for poor 
burn " Another Klan complaint has been that those whites 

- !.*• advocate integration are those who are able to afford to 

- nd I heir children to private schools, thus shifting the bur- 
.1' i» id accommodation to the poor white. 33 

I In racist thrust of Southern white protest has largely ob- 
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scured the genuine grievances which have indeed been lain I 
ignored, on both local and federal levels. For some areas of n» I 
South, it may be the case that, as one critic has suggesi.-i I 
“The establishment fears war between the races less than 
alliance between them.” 34 In any case, under present poliu I 
conditions in many areas, the channeling of the margin I 
white protest into anti-Negro directions serves to buttress > I 
system of political and economic stagnation in which the po< 
of both races lose. Whether this condition can be altered 
largely dependent on the sensitivity of efforts to deal with llu I 
grievances of the poor white. For the moment, the white pm 
test remains at the level of a crude racism, well expressed in j 
one of the Klan’s recordings: 


You have to be black to get a welfare check 
and I’m broke 
No joke 

I ain’t got a nickel for a coke 
I ain’t black you see 

so Uncle Sam won’t help poor nigger-hating me. 35 


The Urban North 

They have learned from the black people that the squeaky 
wheel gets the grease, so they’re going to squeak, too. 

— Tony Imperiale 

It should be abundantly clear that violent white militancy 
has not been confined to the South. At present, although 
there has been relatively little private violence by whites in 
the North, the potential exists for a substantial amount of 
urban violence directed against blacks. There are a number 
of indications that militancy is increasing among some seg- 
ments of the population of the Northern and Western cities 
The immediate precipitants seem to have been black civil 
rights activity, the ghetto riots, and a perception of the in- 
creasing danger of black criminality; but the increasing mili 
tancy of these groups reflects a larger problem that has re- 
ceived less attention than its importance warrants — the situa- 
tion of the working-class and lower-middle-class white living 
in what may be called the white ghettos of the cities. 
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I. ,„itnr flgc of the growing Northern militancy lies in 
ll uty.lv woi king-class, generally ethnic neighborhoods of 
( iivcn a national context in which the representa- 
„ , i .11 ihii'c major political parties felt compelled to issue 

timllnr demands for “law and order,” it is not 

ti.inu that a similar, but more strident, demand is made 
I,, it..,., wlni are most directly threatened by the disorder at- 
I«ti,i...i ini contemporary social change. In short, the new 
M .m .M. i of the urban working class must be seen in proper 
y...|.tM.||v. the militancy of those in the white ghettos 
■*.<t .. j.ilni Ipnlly in being more urgent. 

li. i< iir|icncy is anchored in a set of real and pressing 
ml As Robert Wood of HUD has put it: 

I .1 ||« consider the working American — the average white 

frtlihit turtle: . 

M. i -i Hie ordinary employee in factory and in ornce. 

I ...illy million strong, he forms the bulk of the nations 
* Mur force. He makes five to ten thousand dollars a year, 

wile and two children; owns a house in town — between 

*ii. ,,I.iHIo and the suburbs, or perhaps in a low-cost subdivi- 
* t( , M (he urban fringe; and he owes plenty in installment 
li.u on III* car and appliances. 

llu average white working man has no capital, no stocks, 

. i l td ('slate holdings except for his home to leave his chil- 
tiHt Despite the gains hammered out by his union, his job 
.... Hilly is far from complete. Layoffs, reductions, automa- 
tion and plant relocation remain the invisible witches at 
. M iv * In intoning. He finds his tax burden is heavy; his neigh- 
i ..t hood services, poor; his national image, tarnished; and his 
iMihihai clout, diminishing . . . one comes to understand his 
i. union in t lie face of the aspiring black minority. He notes 
lit. ,tlme on the lower rungs of the economic ladder. He sees 
llu movement of black families as a threat to his home 
% .,liien lie reads about rising crime rates in city streets ana 
i, ( in this is a direct challenge to his family. He thinks the 
l.ttniMK of his children to unfamiliar and perhaps inferior 
... hoots will blight their chance for a sound education. He 
only one destination for the minority movement his 

job a" 

Inis been the case historically, American social and po- 

institutions have not found ways of accommodating 

i Hi Hu* legitimate grievances of aspiring minorities and the 
,.»»» Vances of those who feel the threat of displacement. Nor 
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have those institutions succeeded in substantially lessen!,,, „ 
dange. of physical violence or criminal " 

accompany life on the fringes of the slums. The result I, , 
been a pervasive insecurity for the white m-h™ i 

in^the' freqUentIy “grated, nevertheless has 'a 
m the rather grim realities of contemporary urban life 1 1 „ i 

wJeTwT 1 '” 08 ’ Pt ° Pmy " te * £ 

near bkck PhTtt V6 H n {T**" ^ WWte areaS; whites 
of Cime in th t ^f VC l ° C ° pe directIy with ‘he probl, * 

lions to commit th [ ^ fa ‘ Iure ° f American instill! I 
. to commit themselves decisively to the eradication tl 

Cwlu'T^T” the “““ <* wwSt“c»r,; 

s well as black discontent are likely to remain with us li „ 
n the context of these conditions that urban white militan, , 
is nourished Politically ineffective, educationally limited ' i 
uncommitted to the finer distinctions regarding dvTl 1 
and mmonty rights, the urban white of ethnic working^" 
background is increasingly disposed to resistance 

boJv o f^T i0n ? the d6pth ° f the now militancy is H„, 
body of evidence showmg that a sizable segment of the urb ,„ 

oiacK disorder. Not only do many Northern whites or cam I 
in support of harsh police measures against rioters many I 

Harris doIM f Pr6SS a Willingness t0 us e private violence'. A 
Hm„, pou „ke n m September, 1967, indicated tha, 55 pc-, 

*> & 1 

sa sxszsz 1 - 1 

d.^967 . 

,heir °™ » -umbo, 

cent of ail u- f affe . Ct6d m a rl0t ’ as compared with 34 per- 

geles r ot of W 19 AS ^ ° f White reaction t0 the Los An 
getes not of 1965 mdicates that the willingness to use guns 

and personal fear of the riot are related. TwentyVree *r- 

3 fear fo^e °f WWte * Said that they had felt a great deal 
29 percent u™ families during the riot > and 

proteS them-f ^ ey had considered using firearms to 

those who h ^ ° r * be,r familles - However, nearly half of 
those who had considered the use of firearms were also 
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i§H*g ihtitt* who had felt a great deal of fear. 30 Willingness 
gif fttfti wum highest in lower-income communities and in 

* fmiiiil m immunities at all income levels; among whites 
I ^ * *»• - !•»!»• proximity to Negroes; among men, the young, 

♦ !*»* ¥ .hit idl’d, and those in three occupational categories 

and proprietors, craftsmen and foremen, and 

Hfp f 1 4ti ^ bi 4H 

|m pi until, these findings support the conception of the 
* mi It inn and lower-middle class on the ghetto fringe as 

i* violence-prone wing of the growing white militancy, 

♦mi Mih |,t. i that higher-income whites living close to blacks 
,i high degree of willingness to use violence empha- 
!§i#» Mu- point that it is the situation — rather than the charac- 
N» m* vulture of the working class — which is critical. The 
: . )-Ui hi of threat appears to be a great equalizer of class 
moitM Hon*. 

tupii n*iing willingness to use guns in the face of a riot, of 
rt M.ei , in not the same as actually doing so. Since the recent 
ii Imvr been contained within the black ghettos them- 
ii i n no information exists which directly matches white be- 
iuMiMi with white opinion of the use of guns. However, the 
I im Angeles study found that 5 percent of their sampled 
i did in fact buy firearms or ammunition during the riot 

* puiln t themselves and their families. 41 In Detroit, more 
-'.Mi twice as many guns were registered in the first five 

■ hi in ol 1968 — following the riot in August of 1967 — than 

■ corresponding five months in 1967, prior to the riot, 
-d ,( similar trend is evident in Newark. 42 It must be re- 
•••• ndie ied that white neighborhoods were not significantly 

* during these riots. Speculation on what might re- 

“ti II white areas were directly threatened is not reassuring. 

i in flier light on the potential for white violence is shed by 
t tidy prepared for the Kemer Commission which at- 

* u i pied to pinpoint the “potential white rioter.” A sample of 
inn s w as asked whether, in case of a Negro riot in their 
" they should “do some rioting against them” or leave the 

1 it r for the authorities to handle. Eight percent of male 
inn-, advocated counterrioting. Suburban whites were 
1 ■ i . 1 1 y less inclined to advocate a counterriot than were city 
i "I.--,. Less-educated whites tended to support counterriot- 
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ing, and there was a striking degree of advocacy of count. M 
rioting by teen-age males, 21 percent of whom agreed i M 
they should riot against Negroes. This percentage was sin 
higher than the percentage of Negro teen-agers who said il. 
would join a riot if one occurred in their city. 43 

Again, the degree to which these attitudes are, or might U, 
expressed in behavior is not clear. Nevertheless, studies ol ■ 
cent riots indicate that a significant number of “riot-relni. .1 
arrests of whites have taken place. Occasionally, as in the I » 
troit riot of 1967, whites have been arrested on charge . < I 
looting, apparently in cooperation with blacks. More h 
quently, however, white males have been arrested beyond • * 
near the perimeters of riot areas for “looting outside the n. < ■ 
areas, riding through the area armed, refusing to recognize *1 
police perimeter, shooting at Negroes.” 44 Such incidents wn#l 
particularly apparent in the New Haven, Plainfield, Dayl»m,l 
and Cincinnati riots of 1967. The white counterriot, oil 
course, has historical precedent; most of the Northern ra. - I 
riots before 1935 involved pitched battles between whites ;m«i I 
blacks, with working-class white youth particularly in cm I 
dence. 45 

The historically prominent role of youth in militant whiuil 
violence has received less attention than it deserves. A simil.u I 
pattern has been evident in more recent years, as the fore I 
going figures would suggest. Participation of white work in I 
class youth in violence against civil rights activity and again i I 
blacks moving into white neighborhoods has been noted m 
many Northern cities. In Chicago, for example, white youili 
were especially prominent in the Trumbull Park housing dr 
turbances of the late 1950’s, the assault on civil rights acliv 
ists attempting to integrate South Side beaches in the early 
1960’s, and the violence accompanying Martin Luther Kim- . 
West Side campaign in 1966. Militant white youth have been 
active in several racially troubled areas of Chicago in 196X. 
In Blue Island, for example, sixty-seven white youths were ar- 
rested after harassing and beating Negroes following an 
incident in which two young whites were shot. 46 Schools in 
many areas have been disrupted by conflict between black 
and white youth. The new militancy of black high school stu 
dents is being countered in some areas by a correspondim: 
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, j„. , militancy. In Trenton, New Jersey, for exam- 
‘ il, i mi white high school students, many carrying signs 
boycott classes protesting me, dents 

in , els.*.., diso, 

*"‘"7 ' ' „[ militant white violence, the major eilorts 

• milllancv have been made by the adults who 

r ; :i tSS, - «>• 

u: .v» h-ivp anoeared in the North and w 
Z'TZJ like the “Breakthrough” organization m De- 
” 11 “ctndv arm store provisions and 

;;r group called “Fight Back” in Warren, 

. mr North ward Citizens Committee of Newark, 
Anthony Imperiale, has recently been elected 

* V!‘ y JnrTward is a primarily Italian- American 

to the prcdominan Y strident nativism 

piocoirs of ethnic succession in America. 

" , Indians wem o«» d»u*> » be the most deeded o, 

il..* I'uropean newcomers. They were victims of a 

I. .If Of them were illiterate and al^ ^ ^ other pr omi- 

'daril of living ower ragp ickers and the poorest 

nationalities. They were rne sf eam i n gs averaged 
..f common laborers; in one large city tnen^ s)um _ dweUer- 
,"" V percent less than ihos £ *^8 followed them. 
Wherever they went, a msti ? » a West Coast con- 

*°n’t call an answered, “an Italian 

Mi iidlon boss was asked. No sir, n blood- 

t. .1 Dago.” Also, they had never learned to 

•till ity criminals. Since Sonthe brawled among 

".'•hi with their fiste krnvesfl^ed^enmey ^ & peno)o . 

themselves or jostled with o could build prisons 

, was wondering ^ the country could 
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On the typical Italian the prison expert commented: || 

knife with which he cuts his bread he also uses to lop I 
another ‘Dago’s’ finger or ear ... he is quite as familial i 
the sight of human blood as with the sight of the fowl ifl 
eats.” 40 

Today, of course, the situation has shifted consult-' I 
and the North Ward Italians feel themselves beleaguered h 
horde of criminal blacks, instigated by radicals. The I ifl 
Ward Citizens Committee operates patrols of the neij’i 
hood, and members train in karate. Their militant quer.i I 
law and order is rooted in a set of severe insecurities -A 
dant on life in Newark, where all the problems of the ud <1 
white North exist in extreme form. Newark is over half M > tfl 
it leads all cities of its size in crime rates. It was the seem m 
one of the most disastrous episodes of black disorder and 
olent official response in the sixties. The sense of fear pen I 
ing the white ghetto is reflected in Imperiale’s words: 
is it gonna stop? Everybody says, ‘don’t bother ’em w I 
Leave ’em alone, and they’ll calm down.’ Well, it took n< *1 
that burned down half of a town before we learned.” 50 
Accompanying the fear of black violence is a strong sml 
of relative injustice. The citizens of the North Ward, onfl 
scious that their own neighborhood is deteriorating, strop h 
resent the concentration of state and federal monies be mg 
poured into the black community. 

Are there no poor whites? But the Negroes get all the anti 
poverty money. When pools are being built in the Centml I 
Ward, don’t they think the white kids have got frustration? I 
The whites are the majority. You know how many of them 
come to me, night after night, because they can’t get a job? | 
They’ve been told, we have to hire Negroes first . 51 

The sense of special and unjust treatment for whites wilh 
grievances is compounded by what Imperiale regards as un- 
fair discrimination against his organization: 

The Mayor says he is going to try to get funds to start 
civilian patrols in the Central Ward. He claims this should be 
done for the so-called ghetto area. I went to Washington to 
get federal funds to set up a civilian patrol program in the 
North Ward and the other areas of the city, black as well as 
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„ , „ ,.„i„ military organization. 

. imncri'ilc’s headquarters were bombed, and Im- 

- . ■ :: y - irz % £ 

i in officials. “What makes me mad is that 

. , |, , opened in the Central Ward, there would 

~ : ST* ™ «* 

,u P mavor the governor nor anyone else 
t: ; L thing to have happened. No Statement what- 

**' !!'of C injustice and of exclusion from political con- 
im. mm » heightened political alienation. The citi- 

Z7n “ ^NoS ward L largely corree, to Mto* 

- ‘ * ' u ' L ignored them. At present, the Imperiale 

*•’ . mains involved in traditional poUtical action 

' *’"T Im electoral process. Imperiale has insisted on this: 

viante bUl will do nothing because I am not a 
^ '*** ' Vmnrlrpd nercent for a para-military law 

hi I love the government and am try mg 

» . u.lrnn white could take a new and ominous form, w 
;.m, tire best indicated by the white paramihtansm exa - 

bn 'I Inflow. 


White Paramilitarism 

frequently illegal and usually conspiratoml m . 

i ..iwi'i to n certain amorphous character ot S P 
::!Z£ P»— „ groups uro — ,y frag— 
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dissolving, undergoing rapid membership turnover, amt i 
ing and breaking alliances with other groups, both illi | 
aboveboard. Their disorganized character is an inti 
index of the nature of these groups and of their rcl.i li- 
the larger social and political structure. As one obsen. I I 
suggested, “The Minutemen are more a frame of min | 
an organization or movement.” 56 Put differently 
groups could be said to represent a frame of mind in « 
of an organization, and having little success in fintlin 
“Patriotic” paramilitary groups are composed of men 4 I 
grievances are not well articulated and who are unal*U I 
organize themselves into a coherent political force, partly i I 
cause of their own ideology and background and partly •*] I 
result of the response of the polity to them. Consequently 4 
source of their grievances remains unaltered, while thn ■ I 
driven farther and farther away from normal political lit* 

“Paramilitarism” here refers to the activities of a r" i I 
that prepares for coordinated, violent action in order I- * I 
store, defend, or create general values, having a technol«> i I 
capacity for collective violence, and existing outside fm ft 
legal or military institutions. 56 A number of the group'. t - I 
viously discussed have paramilitary aspects, including - ^ 
black organizations. This section focuses on groups thal 
almost pure types of the paramilitary organization, in the > I 
of dissociation from legitimate political structures and a i I 
siderable degree of armament. One such group, the Mim ■ 
men, is the largest and best organized of the type, and ■ 
serve here as a model. 

The contemporary Minutemen organization was fouw» 
in 1961 out of several local guerrilla-style groups which l- 4 
arisen during the years 1957 to 1960, at a time when 
sense of threat from a growing and ostensibly monolithic- ij 
ternational Communism pervaded the country’s psyche, 
ditioned its foreign policy, and dominated its rhetoric. 1 l> •* 
Cold War atmosphere must be kept in mind in order to m vJ 
ognize that the Minutemen, like other white militant group! 
of a violent nature, are not so distant from the more i 
spectable elements of the larger society as it appears on n •■ 
surface. Rather, the original aim of the Minutemen — to pi" 
vide guerrilla training in case of an armed invasion ol lU 
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aiM, I . I*v Soviet forces— may be interpreted as a logi- 

J i il.o mitlonal security policies of the American 

I ,.r a populace that took seriously the issue of 

m » *• l»« Mi l to be dead or Red. 

E. „ unnatural, therefore, that when the un- 

dichotomized world altered considerably- 

iL „ MM.lt of new perceptions of differences among 

Is. nations-some of those with a deeper 

7 1 , Image began to ask whether there was not 

1 ?Jd ..I Internal subversion of American commitment, 
1, |„ I... . •'Communists” or their allies had substantiahy 

Zi Of the American polity. This became the heme 

ft Miaul omen soon after their ongm, and remains so 

M .7 ( believe that Communists are in substantial con- 

H» ... Ami-! lean politics, education, and 
L, w „ul, and fellow travelers are working hand m hand 
, •m.ly ... otherwise, with the hard-core m preparation for 
i , .. to unis, take-over of the country This . wfl o curin 

t at an unspecified date referred to as The 

Z, „t which time patriotic Americans will have to take to 
..... , ,ld”. armed, in defense of the country. 

tan refer to themselves as Amencas'ast 

-lust Communism” and see violence as l^Ufied 

,|„ depth of the threat to American principles. 

constitutional form of government is threatene 

rally justified in resorting to violence t° disc°urag 

, and their fellow travelers.” « They v>ew the 

I force as an explicitly counterrevolutmna^ measu 

face of a thirty-year, largely nonviolent, bu eaucraPc 

.. „ .evolution which has been taking place m this coun 

formed estimate of active Minutemen ^bersWp as 

, , rir.H puts it at eight to ten thousand nationally, wflihew 
. entrations on the West Coast, espec.aUy arojd Los 

and Seattle; the Southwest; and the Midwest 6^ 
i , 1 1 y the St. Louis-Kansas City area, with a si a P 

York. 68 That the Minutemen are capable of much v 

i I. undisputed. Recent Minutemen-linked events h 

■ . .. i. tl „n attempted bank robbery, complete with dynamit g 
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of police and power stations, near Seattle; 59 an assauli { 
peace group in Connecticut; and an attempted ass.m 1 
three left-wing camps in the New York area. In the I t i ^ 
dent, some twenty Minutemen were arrested and a i J 
amount of weaponry confiscated. The weapons inclml. t 
following: 

125 rifles, single or automatic; ten pipe bombs; five mori ■■ 
twelve .30 calibre machine guns; twenty-five hand jmm.J 
twenty sets of brass knuckles with knives attached; u 
knives of various sorts; one bazooka; three grenade laun I 
ers; six hand grenades; fifty 80 mm. mortar shells; one mil 
lion rounds of ammunition of all kinds; chemicals for prej I 
ing bomb detonators, including picric acid; thirty walkic-i.ili I 
ies and various other communication devices including shod I 
wave equipment capable of intercepting police bands; fill 
camouflage suits with boots and steel helmets; and a cm., 
bow. 60 

Minutemen train for guerrilla operations and conduct ?.«•.* 
inars on weapons use, making of explosives, and so on." % 
considerable amount of effort is spent on gathering int« l J 
gence on potential targets — communications centers, pouJ 
stations, arms supplies — and this effort includes an attempi if 
infiltrate police and National Guard units. This has app.ul 
ently been partly successful. Minutemen infiltration of ill. 
New York State Police netted considerable information »■■» 
police radio communications. 62 

Effort is also devoted to a campaign of psychological w;u 
fare oriented to the harassment of liberals. The followim 
Minutemen message, printed on stickers and postcards, h.n 
become well-known: 


Traitors Beware 

See the old man at the corner where you buy your papers? 
He may have a silencer equipped pistol under his coat. That 
extra fountain pen in the pocket of the insurance salesman 
who calls on you might be a cyanide gas gun. What about 
your milk man? Arsenic works slow but sure. Your auto me- 
chanic may stay up nights studying booby traps. These pa- 
triots are not going to let you take their freedom away from 
them. They have learned the silent knife, the strangler’s cord, 
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"" on th? back of "your necks. 

£ mhw iho crosshairs a Minutemen 
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for yiolence, the Minute- 
fig * H „ , " ” u ' ^ ” e the c ] eare st example of a kind of 

I ‘ * ' w) ,'J h could conceivably come to charac- 

•C’ 1 "" . r a n ee of groups in American soci- 

• ■ ‘ . WK L , t ' an analysis of their source and 

= * HtHintiwtinH. , • ; largely composed of mar- 

" rS«tIiSR0be„De P „Bh,«a 

ft*’ * ,1 entrepreneur with a history of business ail- 

|||Am*i»hi P largely family-owned veten- 

. » Sit Coordinator of the 

.... .IIM a smaller but similar group called the 

„..w hear owns an d operates a small ma- 

>,«•«* i Insurgency ’. .mall Illinois town. 63 The 

| U, ; i 'in" l Redmon Washington, in connection with 

g '■ ] . , vl nk robbery included a longshoreman, a gro- 

Ws. -," ",|'t<d bank todd y a civil- 

Tbtra'd a draftsman.- Those ar- 
1 " .‘‘"'J 1 " York camp episode included a landscape 

,| In IhD cab driver, a heavy equipment op- 

lw o truck drivers a ^ mold _ make r, an airport 

“ mllkn } an ’ a ’ a bus driver, a New 

- “ « ardener ’ U mechanics, and a clerk. 66 

, ,k City llrcman, a plas the ages of eighteen and 

,hc f vltg 6 student of the Minutemen describes their 

tMilv ""o. A close Western European 

* “ 'S’SS cS anityi a, less, one-taalf 

ty iind at leaS ! nomui salaried white-collar 

collar workers, few proprie tors. 66 It 

w,,,V,-nt, and an overrepresentation of ^sm^ * 

„ noteworthy that ^^ porary K L membership. This fact 
estimates ctf conte^ underlying the rise of 

Indicate a simd t ^ explanation for the fail- 

two groups, as well southern membership. 67 
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This distribution also approximates the traditional soei.il I d I 
of fascist movements. 

The standard explanations of “right-wing” militancy im m I 
United States have relied heavily on the notion that sucli • * I 
itancy represents a form of “status politics” accompnm J I 
the strains of prosperity. 08 This kind of explanation clnufl 
applies fairly well to groups such as the John Birch Sou. 
whose membership tends to be suburban and relatu J 
affluent. 60 But in the case of “patriotic” organizations as M 
as organized Southern racism, a certain division of lahoi M 
apparent, based on class or at least occupational lines. J irt 
the Citizens’ Councils represent a higher-income membcnliM 
than the Klans, the Birch Society represents the prospciotil 
and at least quasi-respectable arm of the radical “anti-( V fl 
munist” movement. At the level of the Minutemen, a dilht I 
ent kind of analysis may be required. 

While the problem of “status” is doubtless great for ii»U 
marginal white, his grievances run much deeper. In an inipcM 
tant sense, the small-time, small-town businessman, the ml" J 
clerk, or worker has been overwhelmed by social develop J 
ments beyond his capacity to understand or to control. It < I 
be argued that the source of his complaint is not “Comnm I 
nism” at all; rather, it is a form of capitalism which has bn u j 
imposed upon him from outside — not the classical entrepro I 
neurial capitalism of early America, which he cherishes, but 
the newer, bigger, corporate capitalism of contemponu 
America. The new capitalism, while creating new opportum 
ties and new security for large business and for much of ot 
ganized labor, and extending an at least rudimentary welfah 
state apparatus to the poor, has largely passed by those in tin 
various occupational backwaters which the Minutemen mcm | 
bership represents. The advantages — tax loopholes, govern 
ment contracts, controlled markets, and the like — accruing to 
large-scale corporate capitalism are not available to them; not 
for many are the benefits of organized labor. Increasingly lei I 
behind in the thrust of these developments, the marginal 
white feels all of the strains of modem life without most ol 
its benefits. 

This situation is strongly reflected in Minutemen ideology, 
which, while “anti-Communist” on the surface, is actually 
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. Kpoin with the nature of “Commu- 

M *• * "‘nplcx. lo gi ’ , i_i lirre( i as it is for 

, , ii ,| M Minutemen is considerably blurred, as it 

fc- 

t i::r*ss£?r- rtzt'fSz 

t ..-7' rr» ZgZSA 

(Wb'MHMUm - These la rieht-wing phenomena; 

, character of certain other right wmg p 

ipli\ n study of support for Senato L, w ho op- 

, , support highest among small businessmen who p 

I li.ilh labor unions and big corporation strong 

' "iitent of Minutemen repreS ents 

, . ( .i, am that the agitation against Commum V & 

r a muddled political awarenessofthena 

L Industrial State” - in m sense of 

MU. us. lv cut off from appreciable influe , n< *. d b t heir 

, by an organized conspiracy » ■«£££*' ^ the 

exclusion and finds its mode ^ 

t, ,.t.,.U al preoccupations of the larger society 
M impotence leads the Minutemen 0 a ^ temen __ 

“'f 1 political 

hi ,, 111 tiny militants on the “Throughout history all 

, .mi % mid call for political puri • , t h aV e been 

political changes, violent an “ triots must cooper- 

!• I'V minorities. Logically, t , wlth members 

... with their own kind, not in coabtioMW^ ^ ^ 

i Hi,- vested bureaucracy, eit cr • ed tb eir own 

m 1966, the growing 

, .mi. al party, the Patriotic Par y. influence 

/a lion of the group and an attempt r not to 

c.Kcfpmtiallv. at least to promote a ic 
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tion of the political, rather than criminal, character < M 
group. The Minutemen have insisted on their politie.il I 
tity in the face of numerous criminal prosecutions. “\\ I 
not criminals,” wrote DePugh while fleeing indictm* «.• 
connection with the Seattle bank robbery, “we are |n \ 
refugees in our own land.” 76 

The Minutemen have been unable to organize them i 
for political action in an effective sense. They remain .1 l 
collection of armed guerrilla bands. Their attempts at ;illi J 
with other groups have met with little success. They wn< J 
lied with the Birch Society until DePugh was expelled i.-J 
that organization in 1964. Informal affiliation remains; 
of the Minutemen arrested in the New York incident J 
also Birch members. Individual Minutemen have had comhJ 
tions with the American Nazi Party and the Klan; tin J 
tional States Rights Party cut off its support of the Mim d 
men in 1964 on the ground that the Minutemen had 4 
too far.” 77 The lack of enduring alliances among such im. J 
is traditional, but in the case of the Minutemen more spn J 
factors may be involved, including the lack of anti-Semiti< J 
anti-Negro elements in Minuteman ideology. The Min -I 
men’s highly individualistic ideology and their loose coniJ 
over membership severely hinder more effective collective I 
ganization. At the same time, the lack of strong organ 1/4 
tional control may increase the potential for localized \.*i 
lence by individual members and units. 

Lack of effective organization furthers the Minutenu w\ 
political impotence. Their effective exclusion from politic 
turn influences their perception of the nature of the “po\w 
structure” and forces them further into a political liml 
where violence becomes increasingly seen as the only cl l- 
five activity. As Hofstadter has suggested, this kind of poll) 
cal exclusion serves to confirm preexisting conceptions of il 
polity as being in the hands of a malignant force: 

The situation becomes worse when the representatives of ;i 
particular political interest — perhaps because of the very un- 
realistic and unrealisible nature of their demands — cannot makt 
themselves felt in the political process. Feeling that they have 
no access to political bargaining or the making of decisions, 
they find their original conception of the world of power as 
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Conclusion 

, , , ...l. . violent white militancy represented the rough 

. national nativism aimed at excluding lmm 

* Indians and foreigners from ****»£ 

life. Official policy today, except 

i n„ south and the more hard-bitten sections of e 
, •. i. ptidlatcs these aims. Still, a significant ™nordy o 
„ fool driven to the use or contemplation ol 
£ r. Similar aims. Their protest reflects the 

F i 

LTZtZrto deal with the roots of racism has meant 

J .. . ..I violent black protest in the cities, wh,ch the J° hj 
white fears will spill over into h.s own ne.ghboiho 
-HI. rlsine crime and sinking property values. On the 

wh, “' m * ““‘i “m- 

Mill political alienation as they perceive fe 

«* ■- 

i whelmed by the processes of the mod p 

.. language of racism or ant.-Commun.sm tructur^^ 

... .tents and points to drastic solution Politic y 

. ).i ..tips define the source of their problems m terms 

, ,.,..d for them. This should not obscure the fact that their 

■ exclusion an* 

. .... only aggravate their frame of min wi 

".i’fllc’ rn'o^^Xthe political response to white militancy 

. .. - either repressive or sell £ 

, , m, nl emphasis on ‘law and order p 
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ments. A continued repressive response to the milihm 
both blacks and whites could conceivably lead to a m 
guerrilla warfare between the races. There are precede n *( 
such warfare in some of the race riots of the first hall - 4 
century, and in recent clashes between armed black ami 4 
militants in the South. 

Of more immediate importance is the growing milu 
among white policemen, as evidenced by the recent mn 
of the Law Enforcement Group in New York, the beat in* 
black youths by policemen in Detroit, and the revelatl* 
Ku Klux Klan activity in the Chicago police force. The 
militancy of the police has obvious and ominous implic.u 
for the American racial situation, indeed for the future c l 
acter of all forms of group protest in America. The poll, 
of protest takes on a new aspect when the policeman can 
with him the militant white’s racist and anti-radical w<": 
view. The following chapter analyzes the sources and dm 
tion of the increasing protest of the police. 


Chapter Vlt 

The Police in Protest 


t it*' 


The Police and Mass Protest: 

I nlation of Conflict, Hostility, and Violence 


fact emerges from any study of police encoun- 

()l , „|,nlcnt protesters, anti-war demonstrators, or black 

I here has been a steady escalation of conflrct, hos- 

. „ml violence. 

■, /thick Community 

■ KIM three vears before the Watts riots and al- 

:r ; . “ & r* TJ52 

,1 I lie .ocl.1 isolation of the policeman in the 

way » pmte • 

»«• 

*itl \w the world, nave a y * . twos an( j threes pa- 

i, l hv the people; they swagger ab t t ^ be> 

(••■lh.tr.- Their very presence u . an insult “ to chil . 

th t eI t r h rfo r rce of the wWte 8 world! and that 

.iMh They represent the fo world’s criminal 

....,1 intentions are, simply, tor max w 
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profit and ease, to keep the black man corralled up heir 
his place. The badge, the gun in the holster, and the swim * I 
club, make vivid what will happen should his rebellion 
come overt. . . . 

It is hard, on the other hand, to blame the policem 
blank, good-natured, thoughtless, and insuperably innon » 
for being such a perfect representative of the people 
serves. He, too, believes in good intentions and is astound 41 
and offended when they are not taken for the deed. Tie i. 
never, himself, done anything for which to be hated — win I 
of us has? And yet he is facing, daily and nightly, the pet , i 
who would gladly see him dead, and he knows it. There is > 
way for him not to know it: There are few things un.i. • I 
heaven more unnerving than the silent, accumulating i».«. I 
tempt and hatred of a people. He moves through Harl< m I 
therefore, like an occupying soldier in a bitterly hostile com 
try; which is precisely what, and where he is, and is the k.» I 
son he walks in twos and threes. 1 

Today the situation is even more polarized. There \\<M 
been riots, and both black Americans and police have T. 1 
killed. Black anger has become more and more focused I 
the police: the Watts battle cry of “Get Whitey” has been 
placed by the Black Panther slogan: “Off the pigs.” nJ 
black community is virtually unanimous in demanding in.. I 
reforms, including police review boards and local control .49 
the police. According to the Kemer Commission 2 and oil * m 
studies, 3 conflict with the police was one of the most imjmJ 
tant factors in producing black riots. In short, anger, hali. J 
and fear of the police are a major common denominaiot 
among black Americans at the present time. 

The police return these sentiments in kind — they both l< 
the black community and openly express violent hostility .u 
prejudice toward it. Our review of studies of the police i. 
vealed unanimity in findings on this point: the majority » i 
rank and file policemen are hostile toward black people* ' 
Usually such hostility does not reflect official policy, althouj i. 
in isolated instances, as in the Miami Police Department 
under Chief Headley, official policy may encourage anl> 
black actions. 5 Judging from these studies, there is no reir - 
to suppose that anti-black hostility is a new developrm 
brought on by recent conflicts between the police and tl 
black community. What appears to have changed is not 
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to Millti ilt.. tmt (lie fact that black people are fighting back, 
it.. hni Riot Commission Report of 1935 reserved its 
. tine ism for the police: 

n« . of Harlem show too little regard for human 
„„i i oiiHlnntly violate their fundamental rights as citi- 
I lm Insecurity of the individual in Harlem against 
[T.. ..Ion is one of the most potent causes for the ex- 
«... Itiwlllllv to authority. ... H is clearly the responsibility 
j . „ „ .,,.11, lo net in such a way as to win the confidence of 

, Harlem and to prove themselves the guardians 

pT'lii. iliilil. and safety of the community rather than its ene- 
t mt*l oppressors. 6 

I, i w Ilium A. Wcstley reported from his studies of police 
li ,i., ui! loities: 

II.. wlillr policeman with whom the author has had c0 ^ 

I to mock the Negro, to use some type of stereo- 

. , i and to refer to interaction with the 

mi exaggerated dialect, when the subject arose. 

Hi. of police seem unanimous in agreeing that police 

| mvc not changed much since those studies. In a 

„„ i. .lone under a grant from the Office of Law Enforce- 
., AsiUtunce of the United States Department of Justice, 

M . , oi, milled to the President’s Commission on Law En- 
» ., no nl and the Administration of Criminal Justice in 

. , Donald J. Black and Albert J. Reiss, Jr., found over- 

. i.D.„m ( . evidence of widespread, virulent prejudice by po- 
. . „,,„mst Negroes. 8 The study was based on field observa- 
. |, v lliirty-six observers who accompanied police officers 

, . ., | .i t jod of seven weeks in the summer of 1966 in Bos- 
, < Im ago, and Washington, D.C. It was found that 38 

of the officers had expressed “extreme prejudice, 

' mi, nn additional 34 percent had expressed “considerable 
, itulln ** in front of the observers. Thus, 72 percent of 

policemen qualified as prejudiced against black Amen- 

„ II must be remembered that these views were not solic- 
,i bill were merely recorded when voluntarily expressed. 
\„.l ii seems fair to assume that some proportion of reniain- 
-it percent were sophisticated enough to exercise a certain 
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measure of restraint when in the presence of the ol • 
Also, examples presented by Black and Reiss make n 
that their observers found intense and bitter hatred i 
blacks. Moreover, these are not rural Southern pob 
and our investigation has shown that their views are r, t <4 
of those in most urban police forces. 

Concrete examples of this prejudice are not hard i.» n 
For example, the Commission’s Cleveland Study Team 1 . 
that prejudice had been festering in the Cleveland 1 
force for a long time but suddenly bloomed into virulent 1 
otry following the July, 1968, shoot-out between police * 
black militants. When white police were withdrawn from 
ghetto for one night to allow black community leado 
quell the rioting, racist abuse of Mayor Carl B. Stokn J 
Negro, could be heard on the police radio. And posters v fl 
a picture of the Mayor under the words “Wanted for M J 
der” hung in district stations for several weeks after 
shoot-out. Elsewhere our interviews disclosed the fact t J 
nightsticks and riot batons are at times referred to as “ni> I 
knockers.” 9 Robert Conot writes that “LSMFT” — the . I 
Lucky Strike slogan — has slipped into police argot as: “I l 
Shoot a Mother-FuSker Tonight.” 10 

Police actions often reflect these attitudes. In recent y» ><| 
there have been numerous allegations by Negro and civil l<>J 
erties groups of police insulting, abusing, mistreating, i 
even beating or murdering blacks. Studies of the police by 1 
dependent bodies tend to support these allegations. For in 
stance, the 1961 Report on Justice, by the United States C 1 .1 
Rights Commission, concluded that “Police brutality ... 1 
serious problem in the United States .” 11 Without present it 
recounting specific additional instances and varieties of im* 
conduct, suffice it to say that this conclusion finds suppoil 
throughout the literature on police . 12 

The problem has become even more acute with the emer 
gence of increased black militancy. Reports in numerous < 1 
ies, including Detroit , 13 San Francisco , 14 New York , 15 
Oakland , 16 indicate that police officers have attacked or sin- 
members of the black community, often Black Panthers, 
offices, social events, and even courthouse halls. Indeed, it 
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.... H Incident! are spreading and are not isolated in 

’ *' “ •'rrtdocu.ent, it seems clear that police 
o capacity of the police to engage in im- 

•*' ' ZmZol indicates that, for example police 
: , control during the 1967 iW' 

fcr:" seen elsewhere- including the study of the 
„ „ < Icvcland Study Team. 


Student and Anti-War 


. i ,.,.n escalating not only between the police 

* i Ims been = fppiino and violence between 

* ' ' . nonviolence as their guiding principle, sel- 

E : it*, police or 5 

freqUeQtly b£Came ClaShCS 

'"'7 , " ,,,C .jTnom chlptefon anti-war protest, the escala- 

! " ;r and for 1118 

• 1 ■' f ;: o a ctably the escalation continued. Protesters grew 

. Jh as anser against the police became a 

, „,,iy angry, c meetings and marches, the police 

" * lenient in p nrotesters even more. Numerous 

=S=S§3?.i£«§ 

U or -provoca- 
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was most clearly shown to the nation by the medi;i . 
of the 1968 Democratic National Convention in ( i> 
What was shown and reported confirmed what som. I 
already thought, confused others, but probably chnnp.il 
minds. However, the investigation of this commission . <■ 
cago Study Team documents “unrestrained and imliv 4 
nate police violence on many occasions.” 

During the week of the Democratic National Conve d 

the Chicago police were the targets of mounting provot 
by both word and act. It took the form of obscene cpi 1 1» I 
and of rocks, sticks, bathroom tiles and even human l*.J 
hurled at police by demonstrators. Some of these actv il 
been planned; others were spontaneous or were themsrh ■ 
provoked by police action. Fui*thermore, the police hat! 
put on edge by widely published threats of attempts It) I 
rupt both the city and the Convention. 

That was the nature of the provocation. The nature <>! ■ 

response was unrestrained and indiscriminate police viola.. 
on many occasions, particularly at night. 

That violence was made all the more shocking by the I <1 
that it was often inflicted upon persons who had broken . • I 
law, disobeyed no order, made no threat. These inclu.l. I 
peaceful demonstrators, onlookers, and large numbers of km I 
dents who were simply passing through, or happened to Ik* I 
in, the areas where confrontations were occurring. 

Newsmen and photographers were singled out for assauli I 
and their equipment deliberately damaged. Fundamental p«» I 
lice training was ignored; and officers, when on the seen, I 
were often unable to control their men. As one police ofl'u « I 
put it: “What happened didn’t have anything to do with p< I 
lice work.” 21 


Significantly, the violent police actions seen on televi .1 ■ 
were less fierce than the brutality they displayed at times I 
places where there were no television cameras present. 22 

What is truly unique about Chicago, however, is not ill 
occurrence of police violence; rather, it is the extent ;m4 
quality of media coverage given to the actual events, the 1 .» 1 
that a respected commission with sufficient resources chose 
find out what happened, and the extent and quality of molt 
coverage of the report of those findings. Similar violence I,, 
occurred in many places, including New York, San Fnm 
cisco, and Los Angeles. 
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. M ,. rch 1968, in New York’s Grand Cen- 

r MM *wh*U- demonstrators engaged in typical Yippie 

' '* Snce to disperse, indiscriminately attacked 

4 Orators 23 A similar outburst occurred a 

■«« *'• •' d.monstrato • 24 and of courS e, the po- 

Washington s q ^ Scribed in Chapter 

' - common knowledge. The dispersal 

■ omw a matte city in Los Angeles dur- 

* 2 “* “ 2 o“ IS i point. Thare as ro- 

' l otest Night of Violence, a report pre- 

W - IW °l P ! rivil Liberties Union of Southern 
, American Civil Liberue - olice dub . 

- dispersal was children, and invalids. 25 It 

* 1 ^ d e tb a° S the decision to disperse that march 

tl , t«> emphasized that tne nrotesters we re not a vi- 

I -i last questionable, f^® over> P the report finds that the 

t (In » atoning crow . ’ . j parade permit, and 

, , ,, tl , n0 t violate the terms of then par P 

tier to disperse was arbitrary, and 

, ,. p rfiicaso convention violence is not 

I,.. point that the Chicago 1968 , four 

highlighted by consi er *n§ betW een police and 
lu, . artier, similar violence Chicago An inves- 

, .ti ts during another pe ^ 6 . dependen t committee which 

wl,s conducted by . pres ident emeritus of 

, ■ 1 1 id red by Dr. Edward J. ™ P hi iac i ud ed such 
.in.vi'U University, an w o Chicago Law 

- Professor Harry oi 

ol - — 

' Apr „ 27, .. lb. P»td tS'lS." SS 
. .jv poifa t. ii» w » 

, Iho Mayor’s designated 1 offic. al^ parade we re designed by 
u . actions concerning th _ P “these people have no 

. „ v officials to communicate that : t v Many acts c f 
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” e I 

pan of a few „* l“ OU ' bUre ‘ ° f mi!bel >*™r on J 

fr„L» ,lzZ.*° ' “ “• rep ° n * «“ Cbicn E o ad, 

Fll !” C .|"":; ' h,S sect ‘ 0D - i( is instructive to note two fnuJ 

necmaX fep‘re V S,°d b Tfe POli “- m °‘' °‘ ' hC ** » " I 

protest In nrnf^ • y eir actions in situations involv J 
M K c„n,° a” ,IO “ ' h ' ir 0W » e° M ™' views o„.| 

Iicemen. According to the New York Times: 

showed a h nger P0 T C h e e v n h.M tru ncheon s and neve, 

until, as the atlacke^ 1 H e '^ hne ta front of the embassy 
crowd down South Anti^c’t ^ ey cou ^ begin to push the 

Amerkrn" who stw th y p S r et “* aWay from the ^rc 
not help drawing fhfL ^ prosvenor Sc l uare events couM ! 

between the Chicaan nnr 3S *^ e Vl0 ' ence that erupted ’ 

cratic CowZT/u£ 1™ dem0 °«™™ « the Demo 

lZ T sZ7 r : in H th f S** Stat6S ’ dur “8 inaugural cere 
Z c tv noZT N r n> the Was hington, D.C. author,.,, 
sides DaWd D P .. reCeiV , a com P^entary reaction from all 
ful” and added ^ pol,ce Performance “beam, 

stepned in ■* > at key points the Mayor and other peonl, 

ZZ S2 T h. *1, 

SZTSJ&gy <»"“ - “* superb demons,, . 

new, professional police force awesomo 
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t *»- oirngth and self-control.” In the materials that follow, 
• •Iml I jil tempt to analyze those features of the police role 
i In#* U’ly that contribute to a breakdown of discipline and 
If . miiIioI, when it occurs. 


The Predicament of the Police 

lip significance of police hostility, anger, and violence 
****”! Imrdly be stressed. Yet any analysis along this line runs 
Hw tlsk of being labeled anti-police, and it is often argued 
tf««l mnh analyses demand more of the police than of other 
#» Mijn m society. However, this criticism may both be true 
•♦••I miss the point. 

In name senses we do demand more of the police than we 
» • * * f other groups— or more accurately, perhaps, we become 
#(•1* * lully concerned when the police fail to meet our de- 

• mi. I * i Hut this must be the case because it is to the police 

wo look to deal with so many of our problems, and it is 
ih«' police that we entrust the legitimate use of force. 
M m, «,ver, unnecessary police violence can only exacerbate 
• pioblems police action is used to solve. Protesters are in- 
llmuoil, and a cycle of greater and greater violence is set into 
*■ 'it, m both in the particular incident and in future inci- 
lmi-, More fundamentally, the misuse of police force vio- 
1 » basic notions of our society concerning the role of po- 

h ♦ Police are not supposed to adjudicate and punish; they 
■“ Mipposed to apprehend and take into custody. To the ex- 
“I in which a nation’s police step outside such bounds, that 
has given up the rule of law in a self-defeating quest 
I • onler. 

So il becomes especially important to explore why the po- 
'• • have become increasingly angry and hostile toward 
1 1 »• U and protesters and why they are inclined to overreact 
• 1 * ■ 1 1 1 1 y when confronting such persons. The necessary start- 

• point is a careful examination of what it is like to be a 
i 'li, rinan today. 

I hr predicament of the police in America today can 
*i,Hy he overstated, caught as they are between two con- 
i' "Ik lory developments: their job is rapidly becoming much 
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more difficult (some say impossible), while at the sami 1 
their resources — morale, material, and training — are tli • 
rating. No recent observer doubts that the police are m 
increasing strain largely because they are increasingly N 
given tasks well beyond their resources. 

The Policeman's Job 

The outlines of the growing demands upon the polio 
well known and require but brief review here. Increasing 
the police are required to cope with the problems thai -I 
velop as conditions in the black community remain intoM 
ble and as black anger and frustration grow. Yet all ini* ( 
gent police observers recognize that the root causes of U. 
violence and rebellion are beyond the means or authorilvi 
the police. As a former Superintendent of the Chicago IN" 
Department, O. W. Wilson, commented on riots in a m« 
interview: 

I think there is a long-range answer — the correction of tlm 
inequities we’re all aware of: higher educational standard 
improved economic opportunities, a catching up on the cut I 
tural lag, a strengthening of spiritual values. All of thr 
things in the long run must be brought to bear on the prol- 
lem if it is to be solved permanently, and obviously it must bo I 
solved. It will be solved, but not overnight. 30 
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iliolr despair and anger in the face of worsening 

impending disaster were evident. No recent ac- 

t) ilio police by scholars and journalists reports evi- 
„. contrary. As the Saturday Evening Post recently 
,.i ihc police in St. Louis: “To many policemen, t e 
iii c of [an emergency riot mobilization] P la ° 
tk" II will be used, and it is this sense of mevitabihty, 

31 


Since the publication of the Kerner Commission RcpoM 
there is no longer much reason for anyone not to underst.ml 
the nature of the social ills underlying the symptomatic mb 
lence of the black ghettos. But while we all know what ncrjj 
to be done, it has not been done. The American policeman ■ 
well as the black American must therefore suffer daily fro'j j 
the consequence of inaction and indifference. 

James Baldwin’s characterization of the police as an arn* 
of occupation, quoted earlier, requires more and more urgfli 
consideration. The police are set against the hatred and vi>» 
lence of the ghetto and are delegated to suppress it and kr< 
it from seeping into white areas. Significantly, no one knows ll» 
better than the police who must try to perform this dangrt 
ous and increasingly unmanageable and thankless ta i 
Throughout our interviews with members of major urban p 


I.hIiuii thnt events have somehow slipped out 
,, i ttinl unnerves and frustrates them. ... 
wi „l i ourse, the police are correct. Events are slipping 
ilu.lt control and they must live, more than most peo- 
, »|||» the threat of danger and disaster. As one patrolman 
Lm « ra* reporter, “the first guys there [responding to the 
it .. |.| mi I they’ve had it. I’ve thought of getting myself a li - 
. li,,, saying ‘expendable’ and hanging it around my 
" •- when the temperatures rise above 100 degrees in 
mIi.iiu mid tenements overrun with people, rats, hopeless- 
«... mul linger, it is the police who are on the line; and any 
bring death. A New York policeman interviewed 
. , ii.sk force put the widespread apprehensions of the 
.imply; “Yeah, I’m scared. All the cops are. You 
, , . , know what’s going to happen out there. This place is a 
, * ,1.1 keg. You don’t know if just putting your hand on a 
„i.. i ml kid will cause a riot.” 

HI. the police can do little to ameliorate the reasons 

. , .indent and political protest. Many demands of t e 
... uns -moral political leadership, peace, and reform o 
universities — lie outside the jurisdiction of the police. Bu 
., protesters are met with police, protest becomes a pro 
* 1 1 fur the police. 

I'.nlest, moreover, poses an unusual problem for the po- 

Although policemen are characteristically referred 

... law enforcement officers, more than one student of po- 
lim. distinguished between the patrolman’s role as a 

officer” concerned with public order 33 and the police- 

role as detective, concerned with enforcing the law. As 

... officer, the patrolman usually copes with his responsi- 

try looking away from minor thefts, drunkenness, d.s- 

is, assaults, and malicious mischief. “[The] normal 
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£5^ » w,so„, , s . 

In protest situations, however th & 
eye, and frequently find themselves L the^ "* “ " U ' 1 ' 
of acting as substitutes for necessary m P° ss,ble I" 
form. If they cone with ? Political and sou 

on the -ost^pa en n :^r D * (b ‘" 

meat — blacks siuden < »„ ,? SOUrce of their P" 
sion no surprise TCe nrofet . de “ onstra ‘°i»-|t should , 
detachment oftentim^s^di^jlayed^ by 1 ™*?* C ° mpassk '" i 

u ,,*, Pressm „ d jss ? dnn ; 

selves can pose serious social problems P ° llCC 

The Resources of the Police 

an^ sensitive" society Eafnegbcted^the^oT ^ 4 

badly. orcement as an occupation has decli...« 

The Problem of Manpower: Quantity and Quality 

evidence" we hav^Ldlcate^that^pol/" 6 ^ i 

daily sadistic or even au horhari ? reCrU " S are not c '<" I 
the contrary the best 17 ?’ “ S ° me bave a,le « ed - 1 1 I 
cumulate from the Jo uT V "V*" ^ abIe ,0 I 
Niederhoffer 35 and m p n °/ SUCh P olice experts I 

is usually an able and . su SS ests that the policeni.ml 

itols, beuer > °"" 8 man wi,h “'"‘I 

• n< ' a ™"'l 

and self-interest. l f ’ udmg normal aspiration J 

rel*,,' TSfJS 11 ” ° f ““ P °' iCe “ 8 dedi “ >» I 

presdge of oc™„' a""'’ Cor "“P<» di "8ly, II. I 

pubbcte fa t Sharps ” n d!“b ‘"t ° C ««* I 

ihe quality J3 ” d ,here h ‘“, b '«» * *l*r P decline in 
bave many I 

eordins lo a study conducted by Arthur Ni’ede*offe”“ mon [ 
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* m I Hu i remits to the New York City police in June, 
I »i> Millt'iic graduates. During the last decade, on the 
4 1 m I tin proportion of recruits with a college degree 
t«. h n iu lied 5 percent. Neiderhoffer attributes this 
. .* .In line in the relative financial rewards for being 

I f*r ... ni 4 " lie notes: “In the 1930’s . . . top-grade pa- 
im m it* New York City earned three thousand dollars a 
(in . owned houses and automobiles; they could afford 

* iiiimi.n that were the envy of the middle class; and they 
it in . i laid off. In the panic of the Depression, the mid- 

lw*gnn lo regard a police career pragmatically.” 41 
! » H* the affluence of the country has risen in general, 

» irUMve rewards of police work have lagged badly. “Pa- 

# h«mi •» | hi y in major cities now averages about $7,500 per 
t*» h t less than is needed to sustain a family of four in 
•MetHio circumstances in a large city, according to the U.S. 

jhMtHH ni I nbor Statistics.” 42 Even though a top-grade pa- 
| i .. ... in New York now earns about $9,000, this is less 
... I till'd craft-worker, such as an electrician or plumber, 
in New York. 43 Meanwhile, we have encouraged police 
j in lo a middle-class life style. To achieve this, many 
f •». i moonlight” on a second job and have wives who 

• * Others — we do not know what percentage — engage in 
t n .(ml corruption, which, in some cities, has been de- 

• Mn d i».s “a way of life.” 44 

I Im* n decline in the relative salary of the police profes- 
•» u id least partly to blame for the fact that, while we 
Increasingly become committed to professionalism 
Mil the police, in many of our great cities the quality of 

* MHO Ims actually been declining. In fact, matters are 
«■ than they might appear, for while the average level of 
I 1 »m #it ion among police recruits has been declining, the aver- 
•g* level of educational achievement in the population has 

• hi increasing rapidly. Thus, new police recruits are being 
•i»n from an ever-shrinking pool of undereducated persons; 
an Musingly it is such people who find being a policeman a 

i • •»*»! job.” 45 

In many urban departments today the older policemen are 
1 * h* i educated and qualified than are the young policemen 
■ level sal of the trend operating in almost every other oc- 
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cupation in America. As an Oakland police capi.i | 
twenty-seven years on the force described changes m 
partment to our interviewer: 

We are not getting the type of college people in the »1 
ment that we were before. The guys that we’re ge tt i i > , 
have had a high school education, have gone into the • 
for a couple of years and have come out and are lookn 
get in the police department because of the good pay. »> 
land is a relatively high-paying department, but still dot 
get educated recruits. We’re not getting one twentieth <•! 
people out of the junior colleges that we should gel. v 
we’re going to have to do is subsidize the education oi i . 
people. 

Even more bleak is the picture painted by Dr. Mh 
M ensh, a physician who cares for the Washington, D.< 
lice: “This is an uneducated group. You should read mh 
the essays they write. They can hardly write. . . . Anti 
put them on the street and ask them to make decision* 
are way beyond their capacity.” 46 Moreover, such situ.* < 
exist even in what are considered to be the most elite, ( 
petent, and educated police forces in the country. For t i 
pie, in Berkeley, California, there has recently been a i 
decline in the educational level of recruits. 47 

Alongside problems of recruitment are problems of i • •« 
tion. For example, the San Francisco Chronicle reportol 
November 12, 1968, that 195 officers of the San Frain • 
Police Department had suddenly put in for early retire n.* 
This was approximately 11 percent of the force, which, i 
most urban departments, chronically operates at about 5 i 
cent below authorized strength for lack of suitable applk 
The mass of retirement applications followed the June i 
sage of a ballot proposition to improve policemen retirem 
benefits and permit retirement at an earlier age. The pui| 
of the new program was to aid the department in reerm 
new officers. Ironically, its results thus far have been to 
crease retirement applications. 

What reasons did these policemen give for quitting 
force at the earliest possible moment? One veteran inspr 
said, “It’s a dog’s job. It’s a job the average man woul 
take. It doesn’t have to be, but it is.” Another inspector 
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y, .. u ,„„ this way: “We’re running scared. ... If 
J * injustices, that’s society’s bag. We can t cure 
Rt.-u/do is make arrests....” In the judgment 

1 1 area, the men leave because Its just an 

uncomfortable way to make a living and w ■ 

, ,.. ... that way until the general public develop 

. , ,, i..r ollicers and more respect for them. 

San Francisco episode was striking because a 

p Z law produced a sudden mass rehremen reports 

. ,|. |.ai Intents across the nation show that the m 

, ip. , . . i cl ire as soon as they are eligible. 

doubling is the fact that many urban depart- 

resignation rates— often nearly 20 per- 

, . uuong officers short of retirement. According 

r a w with Berkeley Police Chief William Beall, 

.till, ns quit the force at all stages of their career. 

, „ veteran officers with ten to fifteen years on 

I „ who are at the peak of their efficiency. Al- 

I these men take law enforcement jobs elsewhere 

a. one of the highest paying and most admired ce- 
a, the nation— but take up other occupations. T 
t... 1 1 ... I these opportunities are our best, as you wou 
t l.i. l Dealt told our interviewer. Thus for many p - 
.. ,he way to cope with the predicament of modern 

p in nlmply to get out. f 

mI.vioiin consequence of all this has been a s or g 
. . , , on police forces. An examination of the Umfor 

l. ..ports of the Federal Bureau of Investigation show, 

. .i«„ number of full-time police employees per 1,000 p p 
., to America’s cities has gone virtually unchanged since 
. W |,iu • the number of complaints handled by the P 01 '*® 

„ I enormously. 49 A corollary is, of course, the te - 

, in overwork and overextend our police. 

.in,. Peterioration in the Face of New Needs 
, i..i|>h mi even more significant effect of pressing man 
, in i'ils is the tendency to allow existing training pro 
deteriorate because of the pressure for immediate 
.i There is considerable evidence that the new re 
. . * +^ninin o frnm within depart- 
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ments than in the recent past. 50 However, this deterim I 
has largely gone unnoticed outside the police. While \-M 
academies have undoubtedly been upgraded in many 
and while their curricula have been immeasurably impmJ 
frequently new recruits are not given the benefit of the I 
provements. Because of the overwhelming need for m 
power, recruits often are hustled out of their training j> i 
and onto the streets before they have been adequately l 
structed. To appreciate the severity of this problem, one t>J 
only consider the following excerpts from our interviews vi 
New York policemen about officer training. We select M 
York because it is the largest police department in the n.iH 
and is generally regarded as a police department with h 
standing training practices. 

A patrolman on a Brooklyn beat: 

There is no professionalization in this department. Wc’i- 
getting a bunch of dummies on this job now. We’ve got guv 
out on the street who haven’t had any training outside of 
three or four days in the academy. We had one class th;»i 
graduated in December and it had three weeks of trainiu 
and we had another class that was in June for only I think it 
was two days, and they were put out on the street. Tin- 
Mayor says we’ve got to have more policemen; so we put thcsi- 
guys out, and they shouldn’t be there. And they keep saying 
we’ll send them back to the academy for their training later, 
and they’ve said this half a dozen times now and the guys aro 
still out on the street. You know, they aren’t even training 
these guys to shoot. . . . The way it stands now, we’re pul 
ting uniforms on guys and calling them cops, but they’re nol 
cops; they don’t know anything. 

A sergeant: 

I was an instructor at the police academy last year and I 
know I had one of my classes turned out on the street after 
about three weeks. They’re supposed to come back to work 
one day a week at the academy for what they missed, but it 
never happened. They’re out there working now with just 
three weeks training. Last night I had a couple of young 
officers who had just a very short time on the job and only a 
few weeks in the academy and something happened and one 
of the detectives fired his revolver and one of these young 
guys couldn’t resist, he fired too. I’m really afraid of what’s 
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.... with these young guys. They’re 5 all eag e ^ 

ff„ Z wh.it they think is real pol.ee work, but they 

f .. * * l». »v. the training. 

A I .h.tlmun: 

„ i „| „ young officer killed about two days ago, and I 
I , . hcckcd on his record myself, so I know th.s to be 

M h id been out of the academy for a few mon 
i he had never had any training on how to handle a 


in-cording to a story in the New York Times more 

new policemen had been assigned to duty during 

I right months of 1968 without being cleared by the 

, ml investigation which “normally P recece " ^ 

» the force.” 51 The reason given by city officials 

need to obtain new policemen. . ]arl 

at ion of existing trainmg programs is ^ 

.. at a time when new and vastly rmproved meffi 

, , mining are needed if the police are adequately to d 

... demonstration, protest, and confrontation. In deaffitg 

Vds, police are required to exhibit teamwork, imper- 

, „nd discipline seldom demanded in their routm 

h, fact, certaL characteristic features of police™* 

hinder men from operating properly in crowd con 

turns. As the National Advisory Commission on Civil 

I h«m » i tiers observed: 


I rmlitional police training seeks to develop officers who 
. „ , I,, k independently and will, little *«< “ 

'wink’jlSeS o, 

W.ih civil disturbances so long as he functions 
Individual. 52 


I litis one National Guard commander complained after wew- 
the police utilization of Guard units during the Detroit 

nut of 1967: 
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They sliced us up like baloney. The police wanted I J 
They grabbed Guardsmen as soon as they reached the m 
ries, before their units were made up, and sent them on l I 

on a fire truck, this one on a police car, that one to 
some installation. . . . The Guards simply became losi I 
in the big town carrying guns. 53 

Perhaps no more dramatic illustration of the short t * I 
of police crowd control techniques can be offered tin* I 
Detroit riot of 1967. Responsibility for riot control vv I 
vided between U.S. Army paratroopers on one side of i-l 
and a combination of Detroit police and the National < • i 
on the other. The Guard proved as untrained and univlJ 
as the police; and between the two, thousands of roim i ] 
ammunition were expended and perhaps thirty persons ( 
killed while disorder continued. Yet in paratrooper term^ 
only 201 rounds of ammunition were fired, mostly in thi \ 
several hours before stricter fire discipline was imposed, <>« 
one person was killed, and within a few hours quiet * 
order were restored in that section of the city. 54 


The Police View of Protest and Protesters 

Faced with the mounting pressures inherent in their i m 
the police have naturally sought to understand why things I 
as they are. Explanations which the police, with a few exi* I 
tions, have adopted constitute a relatively coherent view M 
current protests and their causes. The various propositi* m 
making up this view have nowhere been set out and made * « 
plicit, but they do permeate the police literature. We h\\\i 
tried to set them out as explicitly as possible. 

As will be seen, this view functions to justify — indeed, 1 
suggests — a strategy for dealing with protest and protester 
Like any coherent view of events, it helps the police phi 
what they should do and understand what they have don 
But it must also be said that the police view makes it moil 
difficult to keep the peace and increases the potential for vi<> 
lence. Furthermore, police attitudes toward protest an*i 
protesters often lead to conduct at odds with democrat u 
ideals of freedom of speech and political expression. Thus tli* 
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protest as an intrusion rather than as a con- 

* ... political processes. In its extreme case, this 

'..ting the fundamental political right of d.s- 

* I v mi unnecessary inconvenience to traffic, as 

tlvlly. or both. 

i • ih n A/tpIc" View of Man 

Sfep ,, ii,. loundation of the police view? On the basis of 

w iih police and a systematic study of police 

El, "" wc have found that a significant underpinning 

be described as a “rotten apple” theory of 

Such a theory of human nature is hardly con- 

L| ... Dm police, of course. It is widely shared m our soci- 
“ M,..v ..I those to whom the police are responsible hoffi 
pie” theory, and this complicates the problem 

doctrine, crime and disorder are attributable 
... the intentions of evil individuals; human behavior 

I, p„st experience, culture, society, and other ex er- 

, and Should be understood in terms of wrong 

2 Ulibcrately made. Significantly-and contrary to 

, I, lugs of aU the behavioral sciences— social factors 

. poverty, discrimination, inadequate housing, and he 

* i ncluded from the analysis. As one poheeman l?u 

* , r h poverty doesn’t cause crime; people do. ( c 

. „ M later, the policeman’s view of “crime” is extremely 

ll„ "ioiten apple” view of human nature puts the pohee- 
. odds with the goals and aspirations of many of he 

, he is called upon to police. For example, police often 

, social reforms to the category of “coddling mm, - 

. i. or, in the case of recent ghetto programs, to selling 
, to troublemakers. Moreover, while denying that social 
, , may contribute to the causes of criminal behavior, po- 
, n i ul police publications, somewhat inconsistent y, e- 

welfare programs not as irrelevant but as harmful be- 

i, they destroy human initiative. This negative view o 
, .In of policed communities can only make the station o 
. . i: more difficult and explosive. Inus, 
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the black community sees the police not only as rep re 
an alien white society but also as advocating positions i, J 
mentally at odds with its own aspirations. A recent rep«.,i 1 
the Group for Research on Social Policy at Johns II, , ,J 
University (commissioned by the National Advisory Con,., 
sion on Civil Disorders) summarizes the police view «,i 
black community: 

The police have wound up face to face with the so* ini 
consequences of the problems in the ghetto created by iu 
failure of other white institutions— though, as has been „ 
served, they themselves have contributed to those problems , , 
no small degree. The distant and gentlemanly white racism „r 
employers, the discrimination of white parents who object 1,1 
having their children go to school with Negroes, the disgrim 
tlement of white taxpayers who deride the present welfm. 
system as a sinkhole of public funds but are unwilling to rm 
it replaced by anything more effective — the consequences „f 
these and other forms of white racism have confronted tl>« 
police with a massive control problem of the kind most cv, 
dent in the riots. 

In our survey, we found that the police were inclined to 
see the nots as the long range result of faults in the Negro 
community — disrespect for law, crime, broken families etc 
—rather than as responses to the stance of the white comm,, 
mty. Indeed, nearly one-third of the white police saw tl„ 
nots as the result of what they considered the basic violence' 
and disrespect of Negroes in general, while only one-fourtl. 
attributed the nots to the failure of white institutions. More 
than three-fourths also regarded the riots as the immediair 
“ agitators and criminals— a suggestion contradicts 
by aU the evidence accumulated by the riot commission. The 
police, then, share with the other groups — excepting the black 
politicians— a tendency to emphasize perceived defects in the 
'black community as an explanation for the difficulties th ,i 
they encounter in the ghetto.^ mJI 

A similar tension sometimes exists between the police an,|i 
both higher civic officials and representatives of the med,., I 
To the extent that such persons recognize the role of social 
factors m crime and approve of social reforms, they art! 
viewed by the police as “selling out” and not “supporting the I 
police.” 

Several less central theories often accompany the “rotten 1 
apple” view. These theories, too, are widely shared in our so 1,10 familiar, the ordinary, the status quo, rather than 


i ho police widely blame the current rise in crime 
♦ y from traditional religiousness, and they fear 
(Mg moral breakdown. 67 Yet the best recent evi- 
ihttt people’s religious beliefs and attendance 
inline nor increase their propensity toward crime. 58 
h|« l lie main target of current police thinking is 
»*♦♦!»** i MM rearing, which many policemen interviewed 
H ».k force view as having led to a generation ‘That 
4 1 i* » *.n get what it yells for.” Indeed, one officer inter- 
im #1 f « » » 1 1 fir 1 1 the use of physical force on offenders as a 

! =tt**iiv*« fin lack of childhood discipline. “If their folks had 
iti when they were kids, they’d be straight now. As it 
i «« linn (o Nhape ’em up.” While much recent evidence, 
* .1 rlucwhere in this report, has shown that students 

ife m mu timed with social issues and most active in protest 
PMhhmiU have been reared in homes more “permissive,” 
^MiliHg in police standards, than those who are uninvolved 
^ matters, it does not follow that such “permissiveness” 
«*» i ilminality. In fact the evidence strongly suggests 
$1 •« , who receive heavy corporal punishment as chil- 

. H more likely to act aggressively in ensuing years. 59 
1 1 * jn t|!cc also tend to view perfectly legal social deviance, 
9 *i mi long hair worn by men, not only with extreme dis- 
Im* tmt as a ladder to potential criminality. At a luncheon 
- ••Mug of the International Conference of Police Associa- 
f* »♦«, lor example, Los Angeles patrolman George Suber 
Mbit 

V.m know, the way it is today, women will be women — 
**«.| mi will men! I got in trouble with one of them. I stopped 
him mi a freeway after a chase — 95, 100 miles an hour. . . . 

• i I mm I that hair down to the shoulders. 

I unlit to him, “I have a son about your age, and if you 
• **■«» my son, I’d do two things.” “Oh,” he said, “what?” “I’d 
I him k him on his ass, and I’d tell him to get a haircut.” 

nh, you don’t like my hair?” “No,” I said, “you look like 
m fnilt” At that he got very angry. I had to fight him to get 
him under control. 60 

Nonconformity comes to be viewed with nearly as much 
unph lon as actual law violation; correspondingly, the police 
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social change. These views both put the police at <>. 
the dissident communities with whom they have i 
contact and detract from their capacity to appreciate 
sons for dissent, change, or any form of innovative sc 
havior. 

Explaining Mass Protest 

It is difficult to find police literature which recogm 
the imperfection of social institutions provides some b 
the discontent of large segments of American society. u| I 
dition, organized protest tends to be viewed as the con i I 
rial product of authoritarian agitators — usually “( m I 
nists” — who mislead otherwise contented people. From < i 
tematic sampling of police literature and statements In 
enforcement authorities — ranging from the Director < I 
Federal Bureau of Investigation to the patrolman on the \ I 
— a common theme emerges in police analyses of muss f 
test: the search for such “leaders.” Again, this is a vie\s 
a search, that is widespread in our society. 

Such an approach has serious consequences. The poin- 
ted to view protest as illegitimate misbehavior, rather th 
legitimate dissent against policies and practices that niiH.i 
wrong. The police are bound to be hostile to illegitimate n 
behavior, and the reduction of protest tends to be sen. 
their principal goal. Such an attitude leads to more mi) 
than less violence; and a cycle of greater and greater ho m I 
continues. 

The “agitational” theory of protest leads to certain ch;ul 
teristic consequences. The police are prone to underest i 11.4 
both the protesters’ numbers and depth of feeling. Again, il 
increases the likelihood of violence. Yet it is not only the m 
lice who believe in the “agitational” theory. Many authonij 
do when challenged. For example, the Cox Commission I01J 
that one reason for the amount of violence when poll 
cleared the buildings at Columbia was the inaccurate estinJ 
of the number of demonstrators in the buildings : 

It seems to us, however, that the Administration’s low eslll 
mate largely resulted from its inability to see that the seizin, 
of the building was not simply the work of a few radical* 
but, by the end of the week, involved a significant portion o| 
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M ,*.» Mt who had become disenchanted with the op- 

i th* university. 61 

I «Hh i In* “agitational” theory of protest, particular 
- „ , i, ,, (inched by police intelligence estimates to the 

.. , ihiInIh or outsiders of various sorts, as well as to 
..i hi gan ization and prior planning and prepara- 

, similarities in tactics and expressed griev- 

w „ number of scattered places and situations are seen 
_ i .1! . . .1 common leadership. 

. .1, I Edgar Hoover, in testimony before this com- 

jg| September 18, 1968, stated: 

are in the forefront of civil rights, anti-war, 

.(i. t. i it demonstrations, many of which ultimately e- 

I tel ly and erupt into violence. As an example, Bet- 

i,,il„ kcr Kurzweil, twenty-four year old member of the 

mist National Committee, was a leading organizer of 

, ,, , Speech” demonstrations on the campus of the Um- 
, . California at Berkeley in the fall of 1964. 

M, protests, culminating in the arrest of more than 800 
.,,.11 ntors during a massive sit-in, on December 3, 1964, 

il,., I.ircrunner of the current campus upheaval. 

„ pirss conference on July 4, 1968, the opening day of 

, Party’s Special National Convention, Gus 

it, i- Party’s General Secretary, stated that there were 

it, nists on most of the major college campuses in the 
runnli y and that they had been involved in the student 

1 1 ,, over's statement is significant not only because he is 
, uni ion's highest and most renowned law enforcement of- 
c u! but also because his views are reflected and dissemi- 
, .1 throughout the nation— by publicity in the news media 
,,„l i , y | in seminars, briefings, and training for local police- 

. ,H| 

I lot surprisingly, then, views similar to Mr. Hoover’s domi- 
«.,i. lilt- most influential police literature. For instance, a 
> article in the April, 1965, issue of The Police Chief, 

nlllcial publication of the International Association of 
i |,I, r* of Police, concludes, referring to the Berkeley “Free 
, . b Movement”: 
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One of the more alarming aspects of these studem 
strations is the ever-present evidence that the fi u d \ 
communists and extreme leftists was involved a? ' 

pobLTv 1 ?’ p “ blu '- ribl >»" ligating com 

chlZd: ‘ be Unive ' sil V of Calilon. 


We found no evidence that the FSM was ormniv . i , 

srss 




Pre *' i8iOU! ^ Commfeio,,. J 
was headed by the former Solicitor General of the i 1 

reported: 1DVeSt ' gated last s P™S’ s Columbia disturb .1 

the April and May , 

aries. That demonology is no less Msefhan "*" 1 • eV ° 1 '"’ 
doctrine that attributes all wir, J • , • . . the naive riu] "\ 

tha? n > reaSOn Why p0,ice ana, y sis so often finds “leftist- 

“I 

StS: f :r &^ y ,d 

“former U.S. | 

r.r..dp.,ed in picking thc Hoi Commtoe on d'J 

analytical tool, and information is cufiecTfrom ^uch^uli' j 

right publications as Tocsin and Washington Report 

and suspicion toward the civil rights movement a, so ferve ! 
ershii r * mpetuS for seein 8 Communist involvement and |,J 

ZhL \ T , e P ° llC i C llef f ° Und * Significant ^at black ,,J 
nghts leaders such as James Farmer, Bayard Rustin, j.2 
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i * * M.iKIwln, and William McAdoo were among 

rfiMt t*f nympathizers” who sent messages of support to 

iM.li. *tt Ion of how wide the “communist” net 
pt*iM u jfiM'ii by a December, 1968, story in the Chicago 
I In importer asked police to comment on the Re- 
- i M.-, » Hiiimission’s Chicago Study Team: 

jllilis him* I ilislrict commanders spoke freely, many police- 
's it - (o comment unless their names were withheld, 
llpi i#m)Mrlly of these said the Walker report appeared to 
i? i »n wi il ten by members of the United States Supreme 
» ** t»i nmtmmists . 68 

I , i I* Minn ting the problem of police definition and identi- 
i##i * I leftists is a special vision of the role that such per- 
t lint as the presence of police and newsmen at the 
I i* protest does not mean they are leaders, so the 
M»t« • • I a handful of radicals should not necessarily lead 
• •m. hide that they are leading the protest movement. 
I »»**■ « ♦, our chapter on student protest as well as other 

* • • i .indent protest — including the Byrne Report on the 
'<{“ » ■ h Movement and the Cox Report on the Columbia 

#*»* m i > u Mi i's indicate that “the leadership,” leaving aside for 
* immm inil whether it is radical leadership, is able to lead 
f , * hrii events such as administration responses unite sig- 
0k m.i numbers of students or faculty. For example, the 
I'M * * i nuled over a number of months, and the leaders 

• m. i. «l a long conflict with the university administration 
M* 1 proposed many mass meetings and protests, but their ap- 
*. in "sit-in” were heeded by students only intermittently. 

• .* limes the students rallied by the thousands; at other 
Him* i the leadership found its base shrunken to no more than 
•* ’«.i! hundred. At these nadir points the leaders were un- 
•M** to accomplish anything significant; on their own they 
* «• powerless. Renewal of mass support for the FSM after 
m» h ot these pauses was not the work of the leadership, but 
•*l‘, occurred when the school administration took actions 
!, ‘U moused mass student feelings of betrayal or inequity. 
I It* "leadership” remained relatively constant in its calls for 
•‘ipport and even then had serious internal disputes — but 
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the students gave, withdrew, and renewed their suppi-. * 
pendently, based on events. Clearly, the leaders did 
ment student protest on their own; and whatever tlu 
tions or political designs of many FSM leaders, tlu \ 
had the power to manufacture the protest movement. 

One special reason for this kind of police analysis . 
dent protest may derive from police unfamiliarity wnlt 
student culture in which such protests occur. When 1 In 
ture is taken into account, one need not fall back upon 
ries of sinister outside organizers to explain the ability h 
dents to organize, plan, and produce sophisticated leailu 
techniques. Even at the time of the Free Speech Mom M 
in 1964, many of the students, including campus leader M 
spent at least one summer in the South taking part in tlu 
rights struggles. Moreover, everyone had read about or * 
on television the “sit-ins” and other nonviolent tactics <>l M 
civil rights movement. Also, while the police in Berkeley 
the use of loudspeakers and walkie-talkies as evidence ol 1 
side leadership, the former had long been standard equipi. I 
at student rallies and meetings, and the latter were avail.. < 
in nearby children’s toy stores (and were largely a “pul < 
anyway). Finally, with the intellectual and human resotu I 
of thousands of undergraduates, graduate students, and I I 
ulty at one of the most honored universities in the world, ■ J 
would hardly expect less competent organization and pi .*1 
ning. 

A similar analysis may be made of conspiracy argunm 
relying on similarities in issues and tactics in student proi« J 
throughout the nation; explanations more simple than an . * I 
ternal organizing force can be found. There is no quest « 4 
that there has been considerable contact among stud. • 
protesters from many campuses. For example, students wlJ 
are undergraduates at one university often do graduate w. i 
at another. And television news coverage of protest, studt . • 
newspapers, and books popular in the student culture lu 
long articulated the grievances and tactics around whii 
much unrest revolves. Thus, when it is also considered ill 
students throughout the country do face similar circum 
stances, it is hardly surprising for similar events to oca 
widely and to follow a recognizable pattern. Interesting! 
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BH, „ ii'iiii. such as panty raids, have spread through 
CmI ,„Ih iilture in the past without producing sinister 

Trtt.ir.' whtem for police is sorting among certain types 

LZm ,, and statements about radical movements. Chi- 

|,t mid during the Democratic National Conven- 
„ |„ point. To quote from the report of the com- 

« , i |i|. ago Study Team: 

,t« to the City were varied. Provocative and in- 

« tntements made in connection with activities 
. I'm,., . (invention week, were published and widely d^s- 

mere were also intelligence reports from mfor- 

.‘L ,.r this information was absurd, like the reported 

laminate the city’s water supply with 

: **,* srrious; and both were strengthened by the au 

I, ii k of any mechanism for distinguishing one from 

MM:,„d factor — the city’s response— matched in nun- 
logistics, at least, the demonstrators threats. 

*„.,.|y It is unsatisfactory not to distinguish the absurd 
. il„< serious. 70 And just as surely, the incapacity to dis- 
,„i,h can only result in inadequate protection against real 
as well as an increased likelihood of unnecessary 
Inn and violence. Again, this illustrates some of the 

of the police view when confronted with modem 

.. |. it, lest. The police are more likely to believe that “anar- 
,. leaders are going to contaminate a city’s water supply 
,, | M) than they are to believe that a student anti-war or 
i protest is an expression of genuine, widespread dissatis- 

Moreover, some radicals have increasingly learned to 

iim, and exploit the power of the media in order to stage 
.. . and create scenes, to provoke police into attacking 
. , lul protesters, and the police have played an important 
In assuring their success. 

Interesting footnote to this discussion of police ideas 
,ii protest may be added by noting that, if the standards 
I by leading police spokesmen to identify a conspiracy 
applied to the police themselves, one would conclude 
■ i police in the United States constitute an ultra-right wing 
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conspiracy. For example, one would note the growing , 

nation LT 7 ** rhet ° ric and tacti « throughol, 

T-r C presence such outside “agitators” -is I , 

° f «» Mw. Order of Mice : 
scene of particular outbursts of militancy. We hasten V, 

siidoi adequate anaiysis 1,1 : 

are • , Students ’ share a common culture , 

police icmss°the m 7™’ Pr0blemS ’ and Equities. 

Sons becau e hev h ^ r6SP ° nd similar,y to similar 

Militancy as a Response to the Police Predicament 
The Politicization of the Police 
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** * hi shot, beaten, jailed, or run out of town. Such 
it* *. i,n lies are unusual today when national labor lead- 
figures of the establishment, but most of these 
b . *perienced encounters with the police in their 

While these days have passed for the unions — except 
in I hose having a large Negro membership — partici- 
»• ».* i hr new protest movements of the sixties also have 
» • •• t lie police as enforcers of the status quo. Civil 

tins, first in the South and then in the North, and 
* t nilv sludent and anti-war protesters, have met with 
fh* |M*h. e opposition, hostility, and force. In addition, as 
i * discussed elsewhere, minority communities, espe- 
* hi k and Spanish-speaking, have come to regard the 
m h a hostile army of occupation enforcing the status 


Traditional Political Involvement of Police 

Political involvement of the police is not per se a new ,,i 

C D “: L J deed ’ h is wel1 known that in the days of the 

wav Thev nf t maChme ! the POliCe Were in P° Iitics in a sn. 
way. They often owed their jobs and promotions to the |<„ 

Merman and were expected to cooperate with political u , 

James q“ Wkon ° f £* lQ A ' bany ’ wr " 

th P A ’ lh ’ • • Democratic machine dominai 

the pohee department as it dominates everything else in , 

expected or^r “?*! ^ domination > police w, 

sourcefof , C0 ° Perate Wi ' h gamb,eis oth 

8 ‘ Wl son comments, however, that “there 

Mtte evidence that this is the case in Albany.” - Still t|„ 

wS %?+ .»»«». As Wit 

political I 6 arC “ 311 C3SeS keen,y sen sitive to 

it”- The r' r noT nt , ' “ 3,1 C3SeS bein 8 governed I 

L 7 P ' Cal COncems are ordinarily reserved I, 

ot.buZcTcy ‘ ,h ' ir ™"">« 

cJt'Jt'T '" a i ;. t i r! “ l ”' 0r,ally Perhaps more sign,,, 

arm ’of th ", 7^ thC P ° llCe Were P olit ical— as the aciiv 

bulwark La T l" 0 ' T* P ° iice were the man 

rouLlvd 8 7 ^ niovement: picket lines wn 

roughly dispersed, meetings were broken up, organizers a „. 


* »‘ii. these types of political involvement pose serious 
iimiid, recent events point to a new and far more signifi- 
» iM.luici/ation of the police. This politicization exacer- 
il»* problems inherent in, for example, using the police 
i -m r (he status quo against minority groups; but, more 

# n. it nily, it raises questions that are at the very basis of 
i in . ption of the role of the police in our society. 

It <>lc of the Police 

1 1 " Importance of police to our legal processes can hardly 
♦ or .( i mated. The police are the interpreters of the legal 

• i»t lo (he population; indeed, for many people, they are 
» . ile source of contact with the legal system. Moreover, 

- arc allowed to administer force — even deadly force, 
dlv. (he police make “low visibility” decisions; the nature 
( ih. job often allows for the exercise of discretion which is 
iibjcct to review by higher authorities. Styles of enforce- 

* mi vary from place to place, and informality often 

Mils. 74 So what the policeman does is often perceived as 
i*.it the law is, and this is not an inaccurate perception. 75 
M the same time, and because he is a law enforcement of- 

* i the policeman is expected to exhibit neutrality in the 
f mi ement of the criminal law, to abide by standards of 

process, and to be responsible to higher officials. The 




concept of police prof^- REACT '°” S 

^Plioe that a ProfessioTTmpo^LrT* 68 the fu " 1 ' 
not yet achieved all 0 f th f ’ d Wbl,e the poli,. 
of aera . FoZl‘u L!‘ :ad “ iS - “ “ il 
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education, training skill, Ta know,ed ge and high i cv 
ahould cn/or Ce rheie standard ZdlT""*' Th ' P* . 

MS,!"*-- 

*» ±T^. is ,be Policeman’s 
expectations. F 0r example the ^ W “ h these demai " 1 ' 
expert in apprehending persons Views himse '< • 

Persons should be punished he ^ ° f Crimes - Since , 
comply with) rules P 0 r; r0C edur7i n ^ (and -I' 
an administrative obstacle So fl i dueprocess > seeing thi ,,, 
* suspect, he most likefy ha S " ad ° a 
suspect is guilty. Thus i m y “ f 3 determinati ® th,, 
^quired to p, ace this JZJT" lrTati '° nal t0 him 
which presumes innocence™ Mo “ “ adjudica toiy sy 

i|SES?i?S£ 

And Zy L% v T ea 3re Rented COmni " 

dally anv wt Wy on the grounds that pe . nly det este,l 

e j“r d “ am I 

These tendencies are accent a u DCeptl0n illegality 

tC ^ **“*“»>«•• Co Ovm.tom 
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t in combination with the growing stresses in- 

$*<1 1 #* flio policeman’s job, led to greater and greater po- 

* I * 1 ution. And this frustration has increased as the po- 
1 r **» ♦ 4 v*- that some high police and governmental officials 
4 Hi« • units do not accept their prescriptions for social ac- 
m 1 =, M li as “unleashing” the police), let alone their de- 
r«..| 3 I'H more adequate compensation and equipment. In 

# the police have become more militant in their views 
« • mi. mils and have recently begun to act out this mili- 

• > huim-tinies by violence but also by threatening illegal 
p i*- • lobbying, and organizing politically. 

* ( ■ militancy and politicization have built upon an orga- 

St# 1 framework already available: guild, fraternal, and 

m «• organizations. These organizations — especially the 
*ut I originally devoted to increasing police pay and bene- 
Iim vr grown stronger. The Fraternal Order of Police, for 
Mft'H|'lt*, now has 130,000 members in thirty-seven states. 79 

* * M • *vri , these organizations have begun to challenge and 

v die authority of police commanders, the civic govern- 
and the courts and to enter the political arena as an 
-I Mi/nl, militant constituency. 

‘ li developments threaten our long tradition of impartial 
niforcement and make the study of “police protest” es- 

* **Hul to an understanding of police response to mass protest. 
M«»M'ovcr, many of the manifestations of this police activism 
■ ‘"c the police themselves into conflict with the legal order 

d" y may act in a manner inconsistent with their role in 
*' • I*’ gal order, or even illegally. Yet much of this activity is 

• • Ml led in the name of law and order. 

I hr issues raised by the growing police militancy and polit- 
' * '<d Ion may at times be made especially difficult and com- 
i >• * because tension exists between our idea of free expres- 

"M and some of the demands we must place on the police. 
In what follows, however, we shall argue that the role of po- 
i" • in a democratic society places special limits on police ac- 
" urn and that, although exact limits are hard to define, in 

• vu.d respects police activism has exceeded reasonable 
bminds. 

I I is important to note at this point that not all of our ex- 
1“'* la lions with regard to police behavior are, or should be, 
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is correctly perceived by citizens as a nonneutnil , 
abuse of police power. In this sense it is an even in. 
assault on norms of due process and illustrates v \ ■ - 
graphically that when the police abuse the law wi- .. 
without the machinery to “police the police.” 
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Activism in the Realm of Social Policy 

A second substantive area of growing militancy m 
broader questions of social policy, including which i • 
conduct should be criminal, societal attitudes toward p n 
the procedural rights of defendants, and the sufficiency - 
sources allocated to the enforcement of the criminal law 
each of these issues the police are likely to consider < 
selves expert; after all, they deal in this area day after d. , 

Police Violence 

The most extreme instances of police militancy arc si 
confrontations between police and other militant gm* 
whether they be students, anti-war protesters, or black i 
tants. The police bring to these confrontations their 
views on the substantive issues involved, on the charactn 
the protesting groups, and on the desirability and legit in I 
of dissent — in other words, the view discussed previousl\ a 
numerous instances, including the recent Democratic Ntf 
tional Convention in Chicago, the nature of the police - 
sponse, to quote the commission’s Chicago Study Team. ' 
been “unrestrained and indiscriminate police violence.” 88 1 1 
extent of this violence has previously been described in sun 
detail. 

To understand how it happens one must consider that r 
police view these other militants as subversive groups who i 
convenience the public and espouse dangerous positions. I’« 
haps some flavor of this feeling is given by the following t 
cerpt from the tape of the Chicago Police Department nuU 
log at 1:29 a.m. Tuesday during the convention: 

Police Operator: “1814, get a wagon over at 1436. We’vr 

got an injured hippie.” 


k . , I I w, North Wells?” 

" N0r * W £ are the following remarks from 

I t ,i. i wqucnce, tnere cu* 

fa « i > r t police cars: 

1 f » h ii> i emergency.” 
i , m.ii lake a bus” 
t . h Mu 1 tucker.” 

* . UiU teeth out ” wt ”89 

him in a wastepaper basket. 

me«. 

, » cor ner »l~n. tocher with , couple of 

|. really terrifying. These guy . JohnV xhey had 

* Manhattan and Fordham a d ^ ^ 

sfSXS »« - w “ k 

Ihry were not really j had my way,” said one, 

, it language was viole • If ( off som ewhere in the 
, , hV.- to take a few days off, ana * out, and Id 

..... >»“ b 0 ti°3o S «" wi,h other 

* •; Zm *«££»»• I only «*•*•“ 

these » 00"f d VoTwith”- 

• hostile to the T~«'"“;“ P vi ” e d n co is no. sur- 

» .... by that group, unrestrained police v.o ^ ^ 

Indeed, the po^ni^/ ^ g0 unpunished. 

* u conduct, if u P ’ Chicago convention, 

• well have bee. tm °< * 0 S police restrain. 

,hc Mayor's »e8»t.ve , and 

— ■ - ,h °^‘ 

striking instance of ■»’“« -““^cks'Tn 
*Mnn is found in the growing nu leg itimate police 

, , l •, -attacks entirely unre a e ^jitant Black Pan- 

, Mice attacks on member of *e ^ ^ 
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men, attacked several Panthers in a court building 
hearing involving the Panthers was taking place. 1 ' ' I 
Oakland after the Huey P. Newton trial, two police m» 
reported to have shot up a Black Panther office. 01 M* 
in other cities, including Detroit 95 and San Franc ise • 
duty police officers have attacked or shot member . 
black community. Accounts of such incidents could cm 
but the point is clear; these are isolated episodes only • 
trivial sense of being especially clear-cut and well-pul *i. Ml 
atrocities. 

The Revolt Against Higher Authority 

Attempts by higher officials to avoid occasions foi Jl 
outbursts of militancy illustrate the severity of that pinitJI 
and place in perspective another manifestation of police 1 1 
tancy — the revolt against higher authority. A well « l. I 
mented example of this phenomenon has been provide i 
the commission’s Cleveland Investigative Task Force. 

The task force has found that, in the wake of the Jul I 
shoot-out, police opposition to Mayor Carl Stokes and hi , I 
ministration moved toward open revolt. When police M 
withdrawn from ghetto duty for one night in order to « I 
black community leaders to quell the rioting and avoid l M 
ther deaths, police reportedly refused to answer calls, I 
some sent racist abuse and obscenities against the Mayor 1 
their radios. Officers in the fifth district refused to tu I 
in two-man squads, one white and one black, into the I ■. 4 
Side. For several weeks after the riot, posters with the pin 4 
of Mayor Stokes, a Negro, under the words “Wanted i 
Murder” hung in district stations. Spokesmen for the pul 4 
officers’ wives organization have berated the Mayor; the h 
Fraternal Order of Police has demanded the resignation 
Safety Director Joseph F. McNanamon; and many have i 
portedly been privately purchasing high-powered rifles for i » 
in future riots, despite official opposition by police comma n 
ers. 

Similar revolts against higher police and civic authon 
over similar issues have occurred elsewhere. For example, 
New York on August 12, 1968, Patrolmen’s Benevolent A* 
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r u r,««e instructed his membership, 
''"""Tonhe force, that if a superior told them to 
' f r the law they should take action not- 

* ' lon ot Af 7 Thus if I superior ordered that re- 

on * er * . r dj sor( ier (because, for 

"• r £££* . 

. . -ss srss 

(1 lyiiciie the orders. Acc • g di t ives to “cool 

o< dTmIS. Luther 

"'""““’At restraiuts during demonstrations 

»“ charged that the police had 

» " ■ wTmady J a “direct conflict" un.h 

M - t 

llon'ZZ departmental ch.inrf “mman >_ 

"'1 J'n Fox New York Times reporter and former 
".^Commissioner’ in Charge ol tress ^e'ate to, to 

-He 

, k militants to the guys commg up from , 

• “This was an attempt oy n um 

, ITfrou. of his membership." This miUtimt 

.. ...o r™ fro» f >•“ ^““ t Thavf 

;ri1es a er“ra“r.^™ young 

I dial Cassese was u - become more and 

:: ::JLS-Sr£s, s i — . t s 

groups to attract nationw.de a t eutton 

• - ■*. L 

I.. Imvior; indeed, it is mnduct for the 

Moreover the 1 The immediate prob- 
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pZ'SZZS ! S ZlT.Zrz ' 

.! 

effects of ,h, erosion o, .nthority h 've ST”' 

A graphic illustration of the loss of H C °" ' 

that can occur within a police fori P ® a " 1 ' 
commission’s Chicago Study Team “aT J f ecounK ' 1 ' 

Police commander admits Lt on occastn fd^""' ' 1 
vention disordered tu- ,• 7 occasion (during i 

comm,„de "p "U “ S °' ° Ut « ' « I 

entire week trvirm s c ? f the most vivid seen, I 

man from beatine^dteiruf Y l ° keep an indivic,l,il1 I 
sake, s,„; gSS8 d ' m0 “ ,ra >»" as he screams, 'to, , J 

Activism and Politicization 

fe™t f Z b toT!i“w SfM ' ha ' "*r ra ' se somewli , 
the polL-Te ~\ “"«< «» politic,,,, 
selves as an indeKnden, ° f ,he P 0,i “ >» * 

the political arena Conductin'tll- miDor,,y asserting it 
treme than the police i« i thlS Category ma y he I, 
sense that it may not necessarily 7—7 previous >y l» 
departmental orders On the i 1° vloJatlon °f the l„ ] 

a re, if anything, more ^ompl^x^arul fa^re' 7 h> ~ " 
exacertate, the problems p re ,,„„ s , y ^ M »“ 

poutiei; e ,iorw?2,uorrr ovmiai forms ° r <•* 

later P°hticization of the police. 
***** and the Civilian Police Review Board 

of.«.2Sd ! 2^™:i;;;2;" d «■» - . ** „ 

ssfr? h °'‘ m <*• 

hostile, too solicitous of the crimin I P? thetic an d at worn 
patrolman. They also believe tt^f 1 “t ‘°° criticaI of 
by the community in the battle *7 have been thwan. i 
t ”" given . M , 10 „<* “',«««"» crane, ,h„ , he v h„„ 
ucpnvea ot the power to do it." ‘ 
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it • h u| this isolation is a magnified sense of group 
gift hi uilr nls of the police are unanimous in stressing 
i. of police solidarity. This solidarity is more 
$ j> for the company of fellow officiers, esprit 

mi i >u* bonds of fellowship and mutual responsibility 

9 k * tg persons who share danger and stress. It often 

pft?« iL. protective stance adopted regarding police 
mm * •• i 1 A criticism of one policeman is seen as a criti- 

\ 4 hII policemen, and thus police tend to unite against 
. itizens, the courts, and other government agen- 
f i. mIi of police feel that this explains both the speedy 
•£4 «ohm ol police when citizen complaints are lodged, and 
| f»4H»iiy of reports of misconduct by fellow officers. It 
3- 4 rimi, lor example, that the officers who took part in 
IffitMiMi Algiers Motel incident did not expect to get into 
#< • mnl l lint the presence of a state police captain did not 
I 4^* •h**MI HM| 

• ‘ of this situation many government officials and 

* Ini vo demanded that a means of reviewing police con- 
i * . .luhlished and that it be external to the police de- 

i - -ii I he civilian police review board is one such recom- 
I9i «*h,,m It, however, is anathema to the police, and fights 
i In ic hoards marked one of the earliest exertions of 
, wii .1 power by the police. 

I* ih liiu ause it served as an example for police elsewhere 

• •«*« a 1 1 ho of its role in the evolution toward militancy of 
lit j -flit i' involved, the most significant single case is the ci- 

!» view board battle in New York City. 107 There, in 
*» Hu* largest police force in America, led by the Patrol- 
■ it. m-volcnt Association, successfully appealed to the 

• * lo vole a civilian review board out of existence. 

Inly 7, 1966, Mayor Lindsay fulfilled campaign 
MMnUt* by appointing a review board made up of three po- 
• m and four civilians. The PBA placed a referendum on 
November ballot to abolish the board. From then until 
* * « i,. lion the PBA conducted one of the most hard-fought 
i hitler political campaigns in New York City’s history. 

".| i Mg to a number of accounts policemen campaigned 
- I while on duty: patrol cars and wagons bore anti-review 
Ifaiid agns, police passed out literature, and even harassed 
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persons campaigning on the other side. Many h. 
that at the height of the campaign cars with bum pi 
supporting civilian review were flagrantly ticketed, 
anti-review sticker seemed to make autos almost ti< l • 
Billboards, posters, and ads were heavily exploited < 
campaign was heavily financed by the PBA and 
sources. One poster depicted damaged stores and 
strewn street and read: “This is the aftermath of a i 
city that had a civilian review board.” Included in i 
was a statement by J. Edgar Hoover that civilian 
boards “virtually paralyzed” the police. Another postu i 
a young girl fearfully leaving a subway exit onto 
street: “The Civilian Review Board must be stopped 
Her life . . . your life . . . may depend on it.” On N 4 
ber 8, 1966, election night, the civilian review board v 
ied by a landslide of almost two to one. 

Similar battles have since been waged in cities throng 
the nation. 108 Our review of printed material circular a 
police organizations, articles in police magazine 
speeches by prominent police spokesmen indicates a in < 
theme which is fairly represented by the following: 

No matter what names are used by the sponsors of tin- 4 
called “Police Review Boards” they exude the obnoxu^ 
odor of communism. This scheme is a page right out ol 
Communist handbook which says in part, “. . . police an 
enemies of communism, if we are to succeed we must 
anything to weaken their work, to incapacitate them or in < 
them a subject of ridicule.” 109 

At the outset, it was the distrust by minority group 

bers of internal police review procedures which caused 
demands for civilian review boards; the militant oppositim 
the police has only heightened this distrust. Thus, as mighi 
anticipated, a cycle of greater and greater polarization 
been set in motion. 

An example of this polarization was seen in St. Lour 
September, 1968. 110 The five-man civilian police board 
pended one policeman for thirty days and another for 
and sent a letter of reprimand to four others for use of exv 
sive force in a highly controversial arrest and detention 
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i •() nolice officers attended an initial protest m 
" , r.nt. oroduced a petition signed by more 

* ,! ! of g t he total force, demanding the resigna- 

l Civil rights and student groups, the ACLU, 

S tdvh groups, and various T „ Bruck- 

, i os Angeles Times correspondent D. J. R- 
Hi: ..( I os Angela friohtenme situa- 


„ l the Review Board 

■>» ■"<*• *■*“* s, poS s«; 

, "" h "r 0 :,;™" SOT e of their potential political 

I heir overwhelming victories in review board fl 8 bts 

— . - - tjrr i 

■ 'ZrggBttsz 

.‘re heconting vehic.es for *»**£; 
,U» authority. We call this phenomenon the pohticrza 

within the existing police structure and by testimony 

. ... h-.-islative and executive policy-making bodies. Today, 
.. .. ...It of their growing politicization, the . P° h ^ e * r ® 

,, resort to activist forms of expression such 
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bying and campaign support for measures am! • 
conforming to their ideology. Indeed, at a time win » 
becoming more and more disenchanted with tin 
reached by our political process, the police percn . 
line dividing traditional activities from more pain 
issues such as choices among candidates for local m 
office. 

One example of partisan political involvement 
in the last two Presidential campaigns. During the I 
paign a number of departments had to issue spa ■ 
fives in order to curtail policemen from wearing < . 
buttons on their uniforms and putting Goldwater stn 
their patrol cars. Moreover, this past fall there wen 
that police in Washington, D.C., and other cities wen 
out Wallace-for-President literature from polia J 
cars. 111 

But perhaps the most significant political action is «] 
the local level, and this political activity is far from tin 
tional seeking of higher benefits. According to Mud 
Churns, one of the founders of the Law Enforcemcni < | 
in New York, his group is more interested in “consliiu' 
and moral” issues than “the purely monetary consider | 
We’re for better conditions in the country.” 112 A sum i 
police in five cities found that police “are coming u i 
themselves as the political force by which radicalism, sti • ■ 
demonstrations, and Black Power can be blocked.” 113 
This activity takes many forms, one of which is camp 
support. The following excerpt from a story in the San l 
cisco Chronicle reveals a practice which is becoming nu 
common across the nation: 

Plans were announced yesterday to have policemen fmi 
all communities in Alameda County sell $10-a-person tickc 
for a testimonial dinner for Robert Harmon, Republican c;n 
didate for State Senate. 

Detective Sergeant Jack Baugh of the Alameda Couni 
Sheriff’s Department, co-chairman of the dinner, said the h 
ord of Democratic State Senator Nicholas Petris is “repn 
sive to a police officer.” 

Baugh said tickets would be sold by police outside of the 
working hours and in civilian clothing. 114 
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• as a lobby they can have 

mI ." discovering that ^ has seen this 

,1 |»>wer. Mayor ^ ha ve police cadets 

* York. When he y<)rk> the patrolmens 

He P“ tro1 f ut ' eS . m inst him in the state legis- 
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!. o« Major 
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, >• d by traffic patrolmen, a which had to appr0 ve 

, crime work. The Ci y ^ ^ Mayor then went to 

'"'HRO. sided Wlt V t e t he°police lobby again prevailed and 
u ilo Legislature, bu P A aga j n pre vailed 

„ , n November 1968 the cii altere d 

. ,|,o Mayor when the City Model Cit ies Program. 

police component of Whit ^ ow cit izens to 

included the removal of a and the 

no (not judge) complaint » bl P ackstot he P o- 

0 f references to the need to reerrn 

. l « ii cc- 110 . , . , conducted interviews, a 

In i» West Coast city m ^ waS described. According 

.plilc example of police y * al police officers Asso- 
, ,„,liccman on the board of the t ure „ on city Coun- 
.il.in. the practice has been ^alls, luncheons, and the 

directly pertain how far this 

i ■ So far the local VOA member to l d a task force 

. ant ten them. As one PO aithoueh we have 
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like a bad idea, but the police are getting every bo I 
don’t see how we could go with it.” 

See, these [issues like precinct consolidation] m 
exciting issues and a lot of people don’t feel like I., 
political force like the cops. 128 

Some police spokesmen rate this power even hi Hi 

We could elect governors, or at least knock ’em • » 

told them [the police] if you get out and organize, ym. \ 
become one of the strongest political units . 
commonwealth. 129 

And in cities, including New York 130 and Boston," ^ 
talk that police spokesmen may run for public ofl'u t 
Thus the growing police politicization, combined 
disruptive potential of other forms of police militant 
the police a political force to be reckoned with in • 
city. Indeed at times they appear to dominate. For < 
aides to New York Mayor John Lindsay are reported 
that the Mayor’s office has lost the initiative to the 
who now dominate the public dialogue. 132 And some • < 
ers feel that ultimate political power in Philadelphia i» j 
in Police Commissioner Frank L. Rizzo, not the M « 
The implications of this situation are pointed to by i> 
Mayor Kevin White: “Are the police governable? Ye 
control the police, right now? No.” 134 

The Military Analogy 

Political involvement of the police — even apart fn> 
contribution to more radical forms of police militnn 
raises serious problems. First, aside from the military, lb- 
lice have a practical monopoly on the legal use of foi 
our society. For just such a reason our country has at 
tion of wariness toward politicization of its armed force , 
thus both law and custom restrict the political activitu i 
members of the military. Similar considerations obvn- 
apply to the police. 

In some senses the police are an even greater source ol 
tential concern than the armed forces because of their d 
ness to the day-to-day workings of the political process 
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liced. Moreover, the legal system would in turn I.. 
even greater political pressures than is presently i 1 

So, while the police may be analogous to othri 
employees or to members of the armed forces. Mi. 
and perhaps more importantly, analogous to tin 
Each interprets the legal order to, and imposes Hi. 
the population, and thus the actions of each are r 
be neutral and nonpolitical. In the case of the jiuln . 
is a strong tradition of removing them from the p.mi 
litical arena lest their involvement impede the fuiu u 
the system. 

It may be useful in this connection to illustrale i 
strong are our societal norms concerning judicial 
and to note that these norms often demand standard , 
duct higher than what is legally required. For exanipi 
when judges run for reelection, it is widely under. sh i 
the election should not be political in the usual sense 
over, at various times in our history there has been pul- 
easiness about justices of the Supreme Court advisin. 
dents of the United States. Perhaps even more to tin , 
however, is the fact that whereas justices have from 11 
time informally advised Presidents, it is unthinkable tin 
would take to the stump or engage in /overt political .» 
in their behalf. 
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Conclusion 




Thus we find that the policeman in America is . 
worked, undertrained, underpaid, and undereducated. Hi 
Acuities are compounded by a view expounded at all law 
forcement levels — from the Director of the Federal Bin 
of Investigation to the patrolman on the beat. This view »• 
little consideration to the effects of such social factors as y 
erty and discrimination and virtually ignores the possibilii i 
legitimate social discontent. Typically, it attributes mass i 
test instead to a conspiracy promulgated by agitators, on 
Communists, who misdirect otherwise contented people. I 
view, disproven so many times by scholars and distinguish 
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liced, and these resources are quickly being 
present police attitudes and practices. 

Implicit in this analysis is a recognition that Ik 
discussed in this chapter derive from larger defecl . 1 
portance reflects the urgent need for the fundament *1 * 
discussed elsewhere in this report — reforms leading 
ample, to more responsive political institutions and 
mation of the right to dissent. 

Police spokesmen, in assessing their occupation. * 
that what they need is more money and manpower ami 
terference by the civic government and the courts 1 
chapter has indicated, the latter recommendation is mi i 
and the former does not say enough. What is neot 
major transformation of the police culture by, for »•« jl 
bringing a greater variety of persons into police wink 1 
providing better training. Because of time limitation* I 
task force has not developed specific proposals for lep M 
or executive action. We have, however, given thought in i 
proposals, and in what follows we shall discuss the tyi^i 
action we feel should be taken. 

A first step is a thorough appraisal by the Depart n 
Justice of the role played by the federal government m f I 
development of the current police view of protest and pn \ 
ers. This would require several efforts, including exam 4 
and evaluating literature distributed by the federal go M 
ment to local police agencies and examining all prop 4 
sponsored by the federal government for the education ol , I 
lice. Moreover, an attempt should be made to create an 
lightened curriculum for police training concerning the J 
of political activity, demonstration, and protest in a con 
tional democracy. 

A second step toward a meaningful transformation ol < I 
police culture would be the establishment of a Social Sen J 
Academy under the sponsorship of the United States govi I 
ment. This academy should be governed by an indepeml* J 
board whose members would be selected for their eminn I 
in such fields as criminology, sociology, and psychology— m 1 
manner analogous to that used for the selection of menil-l 
of the National Science Board of the National Scicno* 
Foundation. 135 Like the military academies, this institui i«d 
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result is approached, substantial increases in polit * ; 
be necessary and desirable, and these increases .sle • 
nificantly more than the 10 or 15 percent usually m < 

The impact of these changes will be felt only o\- » 
of perhaps ten years. Yet a short-run means to 
problems discussed is a necessity. Several possiluli * 
First, the lack of police manpower is in part due to 
of definition. Certain functions the police now peil. * 
as traffic control, could be performed by other civil 
Other writers and commissions have recommended 
redefinition of the “police function,” and we concut 

In need of similar reexamination is the dcflm 
“crime.” This is not the best of all possible world?, 
sources are limited. Thus even disregarding the ph i In 
debate over legislation in the area of “private moral ik 
tional allocation of police resources might well rcim- 
tain conduct from the purview of the criminal law- 
only would such action free police resources for more ( 
tant uses, but it would also remove one source of puli* * 
ruption and public disrespect for law. 

If communities are to be policed adequately — and i 
cept includes the community’s acceptance of the poll, 
well as the quality of the policing — the principle of < - - 
nity control of the police seems inescapable. Local coni 
the police is a fairly well-established institution in llu * 
urbs, and it may well be a necessity in the central citi 
recognize that the implementation of this policy is a t. 
matter — that different plans would be appropriate in din 
urban situations and that different types of control loi 
ferent police functions may be desirable. We feel, how< 
that the principle is sound and that alternative models 
be developed and utilized. 

Finally, institutionalized grievance procedures are n 
needed, especially in our large cities. It is clear that efi. 
machinery should be external to any offending governnu- 
agency if it is to be effective and be perceived as effective 
Ideally, the police should not be singled out for such li 
ment, but it is imperative that they be included. We sin ■ 
that models for a federal grievance procedure be explored. 
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into guild organizations that have a sharp ideoltu i 
ter. So it is more difficult to generalize about judn ■ i i 
and actions. 

Moreover, early governmental investigations «-i 
elude few explicit comments on the operation ol h. 
system. Reports of the 1919 Chicago riot, the 1 ‘ 
riot, the 1943 Detroit riot, and the 1965 Watts m i 
most, cursory generalizations, without data on • 
ing, bail, or counsel. These early commissions cviti > 
not consider judicial actions as having any great imp* 
they were more or less taken for granted. This 
equally shared by government agencies and academic • 
such classical studies of urban race relations as Dulh i 
of The Philadelphia Negro 2, and Drake and Cay ton' 
Metropolis 3 evaluated criminality without addressing n 
cial context. 

Official reports of riots during 1968, however, liav* 
more attention to the judicial system. Undoubtedly il> m 
part because of an increased sensitivity in recent y >« 
standards of judicial due process, largely because ot id k 
of the Supreme Court. Another reason for this ream 
cem is, of course, that during the urban disorders of 
1960’s persons have been arrested in the thousands, si in 
the capacity of the courts to process and adjudicate c.i 
an orderly fashion. Almost 4,000 persons were am i 
Watts in August, 1965; 4 more than 7,200 persons wen 
rested in Detroit in a nine-day period in 1967; 5 1,500 
arrested during a five-day riot in Newark; 6 in April, I "J 
following the death of Martin Luther King, 7 over 3,00<» t I 
sons were arrested in Chicago within a three-day period I 
ing the week following Dr. King’s death, 7,444 were am • J 
in Washington, D.C., and over 5,500 in Baltimore. 8 ’ll I 
sands of other persons, including lawyers and media pu j 
nel, were, in the process, brought into contact with the K { 
criminal courts, persons who would not otherwise have I 4 
exposed to or even had secondhand knowledge, about tlu m 
Responses ranged from anger at the injustices and callou t i 
of the judicial system during periods of civil emergency 
praise for overworked officials who did their best umU 
trying conditions. 
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let or medical facilities until detention pressure in w, 
authorities to release defendants on lower bails." 1 

Despite the Kerner Report’s publication of l« 
mendations concerning the administration of ju n 
only New York had formulated a comprehensive 
plan for the judicial system by April, 1968. Even in 
ton, D.C., where the judicial system responded m. 
and efficiently than any other urban jurisdiction, 
planning had been confined to discussion, making pi 
were not operational by the time of the riot, or fin 
up of isolated plans that did not really resolve tl 
problems of mass arrest and detention.” 17 1 

And in Chicago, for example, the Bar Association 
Committee on Civil Disorders, which had been estahlM. 
most ten months before the riot in April, 1968, had m > 
practical recommendations either to its constituency i 
courts. 

Thus, it is not so surprising that in Washington, D < 
built for eight were at times crowded with up i- 
persons. 18 And in Chicago, whose jail handles on an .■ 
day some fifty arrestees, on the weekend of the riob i 
ing Dr. King’s death there were over five hundred c.»- ■ 
day without any corresponding increase in clerical an 
ministrative personnel. 19 

In all cities studied, there was a serious shortage of | 
sional and administrative personnel. The lack of a centi 
and efficient record-keeping system meant that f ami lie 
lawyers could not quickly locate defendants, nor could 
always find an official who would accept bond. 

These practical difficulties, which might have beer i ■■ 
dieted, often were aggravated by inflexible and hostile | 
cies of court and correction officials. In Chicago and 
more, defendants were initially prevented from making pluij 
calls to their families on the grounds that the security n 
would be too great. In Detroit, men who were absent hod 
their homes for as long as ten days could not be located i<» 
families or employers. In Baltimore, defendants were 
raigned in courtrooms guarded by armed and helmeted 
diers. When lawyers were available there was little opporlin* 
ity for lawyers to advise their clients, and some judges cut 
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ters worse, the judiciary has at times restricted p m 
by volunteer groups, as in Detroit and Newark in )•*» 
Chicago in 1968, where lawyers were denied acci , i ( 
rooms and jails. 23 

In Detroit, volunteer lawyers found it difficuli in 
clients, and the organized bar made little effort in n, « 
prisoners at arraignment, though they later respond, i 
the riot was brought under control. According to .1 I. • - 
professor, “the legal profession in Detroit did nol t In t 
court of justice throughout most of the week in win 
riot occurred. In fact, the profession was paralyzed 
the middle of the second week of preliminary examimi. J 
was difficult to secure the volunteer services of lawyri- ] 
only 10 to 15 percent of the members of the Detroit H- ] 
sociation had offered their services. 25 While the bar u*m 
tions in Chicago, Baltimore, and Washington, l).( 
sponded more quickly to the civil disorders in 1968, lUI 
suits were by no means adequate. Little had been done t. ■ 
plement the Kemer Commission’s recommendation th.it 1 1 
bar in each community undertake mobilization of all J 
able lawyers for assignment so as to insure early indi Jl 
legal representation to riot defendants.” 26 Washington 
the only city where the organized bar and judiciary o .. •= M 
ated in quickly recruiting and directing volunteer lawyer j 
Chicago, the Bar Association offered assistance to the < ' J 
Judge and Public Defender, who declined on grounds i j 
extra resources were not needed. This response was takui 
face value. The Bar Association refrained from criticizing M 
courts’ actions during the riots, preferring instead to act 
broker between the courts and various legal ddi J 
organizations. 27 This was seen by representatives of these . J 
ganizations as quiescent support of the courts’ policies. \ J 
unteer help was also initially refused by the Public Defend J 
who resented the interference of “outsiders” and regard J 
with suspicion their lack of experience in criminal court- 

During the riots, courts in various cities often becoiflj 
armed camps, and some lawyers were intimidated by polld 
and troops in and around the courtrooms. According to niw 
volunteer in Detroit, “going into the court building wa i 
devastating experience. It was surrounded by armed guml 
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| Kims. The building was practically a tomb and 

gUfft. being processed by some method I couldnt 

In Chicago, lawyers were initially turned away 

1 U * by police guards. Those that demanded and 

3,,. were ignored and, in some cases, met with hos- 

r and court officials. At first, they were not 

the “bullpens” to interview prisoners. Even 

Mm ..I the Public Defender’s Office were turned away 
H . |,ll by nervous sheriff’s deputies. “I’m surprised that 
, aliot there,” commented an assistant public de- 

. » I i .•member walking up the steps [of the ja ] wi 
n, defender card in front and saw the Sheriffs police 
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,.vei, even when volunteer lawyers were present, they 
„ ,|| 1.10 often unfamiliar with criminal court practices. 
Z II,,,. IO a survey in Detroit, 67 percent of the lawyers 
, less than 5 percent of their time in criminal 


» organization or leadership, most volunteer lawyers 

I themselves facing chaotic situations in which they 
. ninny frustrating hours waiting, petitioning officials, 
, „,ung their considerable skills and resources. In Wash- 
I M according to Ronald Goldfarb: 


t -> ,\vrrs converged on the Courthouse. Being unfamiliar 
hi, < leneral Sessions, they groped for several 1 J our ^ ‘ I J m .® 
. Hume out the system. After doing so, they sat around, n 
Uv cases, waiting for appointments that were slow in com- 
. .. Iuh.h.ka thft breakdown in the papering process. 


i mi uit and Washington, D.C., however, experienced crim- 
.1 lawyers and law school interns established a briefing 
m ,mi lor the volunteers. 33 There was no time for orgamza- 

similar programs in Chicago or Baltimore. Many m- 

I, -need volunteers quickly left the courts out of feelings 


1 1 list ration and incompetence. , . . . 

With the exception of Chicago, black lawyers and criminal 
,,.l "regulars” were generally absent from the ranks of vol- 
um rs. In Washington, the president of the predomman y 
k Washington Bar Association claimed that Negro de- 
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fense lawyers had been purposely bypassed by H„ . . 
favor ° f uptown” lawyers. 34 In Chicago, the cil> i.i , 
Association mobilized its members after the rim 

SLZl r Z a Z meeti T and made p ublic 

™ ‘ he COUrts expedient policies. This pressure I, . 

actions W into holding bail hearings. In add, 

actions demonstrated sympathy by black lawyers , 

in both e h,°L Street ” 3nd alS ° hel P ed t0 “rcinMd 
in both black lawyers and the legal process.*** 

In general, riots have underlined the fact that n 

majority of lawyers have little interest or experl ! 

legal problems of the poor. Bar associations have 

best oniy a charitable interest in the criminal com. 

mre^Txtend COmPOUnded ^ by court 

rarely extend cooperation to volunteers and maintain , 

secrecy oyer proceedings. Legal agencies with specia 

m judicial reforms also find that their efforts durum , 

disorder tend to be frustrated in the interest of effidem , 

than just proceedings. In Detroit and Chicago, menib, , 

trationT'th ^ ACLU °P en, y expressed the i, , 

tration with the courts. “We lent dignity to it last tin 

participatmg said a spokesman for the Detroit Civil I , 
ties Union. It was a farce.” 36 
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jjli #,m»m,i tlisorders may have contributed to the very 
H^*t nmi lie at the roots of such disorders. Moreover, 
m* » jiiuiillcation (if there was one) for these practices 
• preventive detention persons arrested would 

m * • Joilng —ignores two most important points. First, 
gjfrfc ■» *= ** h ists that this is true as a general proposition; 
i a i ' «m rely untrue with respect to a great many of 
*if*».F.| m i rests — because of either the circumstances of 
Ufa mi h! I he arrest, or the normal lapse of time involved 
F-**«big nn arrested person. Thus, the “feedback to riot” 
£0 for holding large numbers in custody is wholly 
pi# in evidence; and furthermore, it seems implausible to 
pic ih«d following a court appearance, an arrestee 
i ftp* t «v It h looting would return to the riot area, especially 
m * -mil »lnc not to return was made a condition of his re- 
101 *** • oitd, the Kemer Commission correctly pointed out 
p thM unlives exist to incarceration and suggested: 

flint ^immunities adopt station house summons and re- 
pmccdures (such as are used by the New York City 
f ♦* * t trpartment) in order that they be operational before 
y arises. All defendants who appear likely to return 
» mu! and not to engage in renewed riot activity should be 
Miiuiri! and released. 


High Bail as Preventive Detention 

fo^°?Ln r w S r ble ” in the iudiciaI re « to ri.,. 
found in bail. We have put together a city-by-city sun 

ail practices during civil disorder in Detroit Newark 

mgton, D.C., Baltimore, and Chicago. The efc fc a 

the constitutional nght to bail was almost invariably renl 

ty wh„ m effect wax a policy preventive detenta „ 

was particulariy unfortunate. Not only did it work. 

hardships on the individuals involved— such as loss of 

e p s: b :r e °j ab! ' n “- k ais « «*» «■- 

TSt ^ unfavorable experience with the practical wort,, 
of the rule of law, an experience that was unlikely to , 
sued, anyone of the merits of "working within the Z “m t 
orderly change - In this way, the fintetiotting of fS^Si 


t ♦. I, all too often the constitutional right to bail seemed 
» » mil According to Judge Crockett of the Recorder’s 

* in Detroit: 

hundreds of presumably innocent people, with no pre- 
treord whatever, suddenly found themselves separated 
ft****! iliclr unknowing families and jobs and incarcerated in 

* mnximum security detention facilities . . . ; and all of 
without benefit of counsel, without an examination, and 

«i lu nit even the semblance of a trial. 38 

ii». i this was because the courts were too overcrowded or 
*<!*€> I he courts intended to aid other public agencies in 
piling the disturbances or were expressing distaste and fear 
ilu» participants in the disturbances, the effect was the 
.. punishment was applied before trial. 
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Detroit : In Detroit the use of bail as prevent i\ 
was explicitly acknowledged by the judiciary. The i * 
corder’s Court judges met on the second day of the n i 
day, July 27) and agreed to set bonds averagin; l 
some were set as high as $200, 000. 39 The Detroit l 
noted that as a result of the decision, hundreds »»! 
were “railroaded through Recorder Court Sunday 
and Monday, slapped with high bonds and stashed 
await trial.” 40 The high bail policy was applied umi« 
ignoring the nature of the charge, family and job 
those arrested, the prior record, and all other factor 
considered in the setting of bail. In response to critu i 
black leaders, this policy was defended by one K» 
Court judge: “We had no way of knowing whether tit** 
a revolution in progress or whether the city was goim 
burned down or what.” 41 With the exception of on* 
who gave individualized hearings but later said that < 
had set bail too high, the judges of Recorder’s Conn 
out the high bail policy from July 23 to 30. 

The impact of this policy was immediate. The detenu- 
cilities became severely overcrowded. The Wayne < < 

Juvenile Home, with a capacity for 160 boys, house 1 1 
than 650 boys who could not make bond. Judge Lim 
Juvenile Court judge, dealt with this problem by dei M 
that “in spite of all the pressures, there has not been on u 
released back to feed this riot.” 42 Adult prisoners wen la- 
cerated in maximum security prisons and police gar;i 
the County Jail became overcrowded. Prisoners able (*• - 
bond were not always released. The overcrowded coming 
did not prevent the Sheriff of the County Jail from re Ini 
release of prisoners if he felt that the bond was “too l 
The Sheriff claimed that the Executive Judge of the Ret «»- 
Court had ordered him to refuse release until the om 
judge reviewed the bail to see if it had been set too low. 1 

According to Judge Crockett, the situation had gotten 
“far out of control that there was justifiable fear that if ill 
were no riot then the Recorder Court’s actions would mi 
have started one. We had hundreds of people in bust 
Sunday for eighteen hours using a manhole as a latrine, 
was prior to arraignment.” 44 A week after the start ol 
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it Irucd hundreds of prisoners. Over 1,000 were 

own recognizance. Yet, by Monday of the 

,'.000 people were still confined, and on Augy 
|«»l -I Iho second week, 1,200 remained. ^ Crock 
SEL *i«l later that “even now there ^ [no red 
EL| of .he full extent of the injustices we committed 
r |T,.lu,M to recognize the right to immediate bail and 

, to lixing reasonable bail.” 45 ,- 

■pti lilt Miriness of Detroit’s high bail policy is f urte 
, i,y „ study made of 1,014 arrestees who were being 
5- •waiting trial in the Michigan State Prison. Forty- 

of those awaiting trial were married, and 8 J* 

l , .„ U |cd at the same address for one to five years. 
irXt wt employed, and 41 were ^m- 

E Lt-loycd had worked at the same P lac ® for °° e * ™ 
m m« 1 14 percent had had the same empioyer for five t 
, t here was no consistent prior record. Sixty-seven 
i i.ml no prior convictions, 19 percent had one prior 
5 * ml 14 percent bad previously been “o 

who were single, unemployed, and bad prmno 

. and/or arrests.” 47 Moreover, “ A 

drat future bail policies wdl hnv. a sundar etocLA 

hidgc of Michigan’s Supreme Court, for exa p , 

. only lesson the Recorder’s Court is hkely 

, ; ,;l toe tL is that “$15,000 to $20^00 bonds were 
..... inniiry — next time bond will be $2,000 °* s0 ~ 
ni<tuli the same objective but to avoid the exposure. 

, . INK) bonds will keep them off the streets. , d 

iv work- In the summer of 1967, Newark courts employed 

.1, Mllar high bail-preventive detention poh^ mtil detenton 

forced a complete reversal. A Release on Kecog 
I..,," program was initiated in the last days of the riot. 
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with half of those arrested being interviewed ;m.i 
percent of those being released. As in Detroil, p*. 
ments by high judicial officials showed a distinct I . 
cern for those affected by a high bail policy. Al 1 1 > i 
the riot, according to the Newark Evening New \ 

1967), the Chief Magistrate commented, “If they « .... 
it, let them stay in jail.” 49 

Chicago: In the April, 1968, disorders following 
sination of Dr. Martin Luther King, Chicago cviilr.- 1 
no notice of the Kemer Report’s recommendations il> • 

. . . communities and courts plan for a range of all*-- i 
conditions to release, such as supervision by civic op- 
tions or third party custodians outside the riot area, 
than to rely on high money bail to keep defendant i.n M 
streets. The courts should set bail on an individual I mm 
provide for defense counsel at bail hearings. Enin, * 
procedures for fast bail review are needed. 50 

No emergency plans were made for release in a nia 
situation. Rather, the courts continued the use of high 
keep people off the streets. This policy had results sin 
those in Detroit and Newark: detention facilities wei 
whelmed and individualized justice was abandoned. 

Yet the response of the Chicago courts to the April 
disorders was consistent with plans made after Newaii 
Detroit. Soon after the disorders in those cities, tin « * 
Judge for the Circuit Court met at the Chicago Bar A 
tion with the State’s Attorney, Public Defender, Corpoi 
Counsel, and representatives of the Chicago Bar and I 
Aid Society. They met to discuss “what lessons to draw h 
Newark and Detroit.” At that meeting, the Chief Judjv 
nounced a high bail policy that would be followed in On 
with the explicit intention of keeping those arrested oil 
streets during a riot. 61 

The April, 1968, riots were not the first time such a p*« 
had been employed. In late January, 1967, Chicago ex| 
enced a snowstorm which immobilized the whole city, iru 
ing the police. During this period, acts of looting and van 
ism broke out on the predominantly black West Side, 
courts responded to this crisis by imposing high bail on “I 
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f el Jh,.H il.o Chief Judge of the Circuit Court, John Boyle, 

I m i about the constitutionality of using high bond to 
, j.i, udant in jail rather than to guarantee appearance 
m i r piled, “What do you want me to do— cry croco- 
Mr people who take advantage of their city? Didnt 
nil ubout President Johnson's ‘war on crime l 
, in, Defender, in response to criticism from the 
K)|. i|,h| lie was not challenging the courts’ bail policies, 

I that he was “not going to start fighting with 
A* u, mu'o they set some bond that some people think is 
A »• I# 

L „,Unu to an ACLU study in Chicago, the average bail 
* , imrgc of burglary under “normal” conditions is 

, , , Hull for the winter “looting” cases ranged from 

I.) $ JO, 000, with an average of $14,000. Bond hear- 
gp ,, reported in official transcripts, typically took the fol- 

|^{ fiiiin : 04 


4% • Ink: Sam B. 

it; I ,tmt: Branch 46. 1-31. 

Irik: Bond, Mr. State’s Attorney? 
li.r i ourt: Bond for B...? 


AMumoy: 
i ourt: 


On Sam B . . your Honor, the State will rec- 
ommend a bond of $20,000. 

$ 20 , 000 . 


i m another case: 


ttr* i ourt: 
M-imdunt: 

i h*. ( ourt: 
i «r (tndunt: 
I he < 'ourt: 

i fiiulant: 


i hr ('ourt: 
i fondant: 


What do you do for a living, son? 

Sir, I work for the post office and for . . . two 


obs. 

Dan you afford to hire a lawyer7 
yes, I could, your Honor. 

\u right. You hire yourself a good lawyer, sir. 
We will continue this case. 

your Honor, I have a wife and three kids and 
[ only left them with twelve dollars in the house. 
Could I possibly get . . . 

Twelve dollars. 

But I get paid from the post office this coming 
Thursday and I get my check at the other j > 





The Court: 
Defendant: 
The Court: 
State’s 
Attorney: 
The Court: 
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The Court: You should have been on the job l„. . . 

rw * on me corner that nieht 
Defendant: , hsd ^ ( 

crowd as far as I could and then i 

S c r Id me ’ y ° Ur H ° n O' :ilh I 

EoLTo ng 'l He 18 ° Dly 9 m ° nths 

Was two bl °<*s fro. 

would l? ese Cr u Wds because 1 I 

rob ,. me > but , your Honor, l 

2-5“ b ° llCe 1 saw — I could only , . 
u! c b L P ? b f Ca f- Then I wasn’t afraid 

Then whl ^ 8 P °' ice WOU ' d "’ 1 

out af th ! be P ° hCe 80t close th< ~ Pr-H. 

Sund aDd dr ° PPed g ° ods ' 

Someday yo U ’n i earn how order js jn (|| 
No’ si^ 1 PleaSe bave a Personal bond'/ 

Motion State, February 20, 1967 
I mh not interfere with the bond. Feb, an. 

Counsel was not permitted to reorient i 

t: “ ™ «. - «* 

ued by the court for at least three weeks tv g 

STeekfbSS' ^ baU ^ ^ 

Magistrate MaurS LI -Lt? T «**“ 

wMe e„ : ,s ^paraHT^S'^ ' 

orders^ STrh°‘ SUrpri ™8- "ten, that the April, 19-.it 

C. ,o i " p “' b * * 

ciently high to prevent Z *’■ neverth ^s.s 

ers. Moreover the immediate release of most pi 

families of the * h f f Was no official mechanism for not, I 

r„f,hte « » r °r of b °- d 

tremendous p^essme on the V ° lunteers were squired 
maters as notification duringThTbonrhelrings" 41 ' 115216 “ 

case^rfamlTa? "T/ ** endless ' In ' 

lamily of an arrested person knew only that he 
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pM#* i.Mim . The records department of the jail was 
Ip M** evenings and, when open, rarely had informa- 
ifc- (in n( ion of prisoners. Many prisoners who had 
minuted were initially unable to post bond since 
i t*fk« were available. At the jail and House of Cor- 
i of concerned relatives were milling around 

BN* Men of how to proceed. Several Sheriff’s deputies 
»*.# )nJl, pointing their guns at the waiting crowd. 
K p* i^hU mid legal aid lawyers performed the tasks that 
have performed if they had been assigned to 
| b* i ..(tl.r™ 

Hf fcml pulley was later justified by the Chief Judge of the 

* d Division. “When a man is sitting on the bench and 
pMUtg out the window and he sees the city afire, big 

iipfp ami there and everywhere, and he sees the people 
| - supposedly involved, it’s very difficult for him to 

4# * • * ul considered judgment.” 57 This inability to make a 

* judgment” inevitably favored the police over de- 
m About 800 defendants were given bonds of $1,000 

* ItHcase-on-own-recognizance bonds were restricted 
ip i*m most part to curfew violators, indicating that the 

* "f the allegation tended to dictate the amount of 
#* in ilrtc mining bond, the courts paid little attention to 

* on- 1 la as the background of those accused, despite the 
i *'< «t over 70 percent of the defendants had never been 

• Hily arrested, 83 percent had never been previously 

* »« •!, and about 50 percent were arrested within six 
* ** of their homes. At least 37 percent of the arrestees 

* nvrr four days in jail pending the disposition of their 
I rn days after the riot began, there were still over 200 
In jail who could not make bond. 68 

“ « hi more : In Baltimore, according to a local blue-ribbon 
molftcc, bail for curfew violations was invariably set at 
m, and few, if any, bondsmen were available at the 
»♦*«, “Very few defendants were released on their own re- 
f<u/ancc, and rarely was there time or inclination on the 
« •»! (he judge to hear a defense plea for a bail geared to 

• Ircumstances of the individual defendant.” 59 Of 345 
•*(* w defendants who were not tried immediately, only 99 

•• tf-rd to make bail. 60 A significant number of curfew vio- 
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lators stood trial immediately under a stipulated |>i , 
many reportedly pleaded guilty because of the “tin. 
carceration implicit in the bail systems.” 61 Of tin 
sons charged with curfew violations, all but 345 I, | 
tried and sentenced during the riot: 

The mass trials of many defendants took place in 

sphere akin to martial law. The disorders and the 

tion of the curfew generally made detention of defend, .. 
incommunicado detention. Contact with those who . 
nelp in posting bail was problematic at best. Thus thro 
considerable pressure on defendants to agree to l>< 

summarily. 62 


Washington, D.C.: Bail policy in Washington, D.< 
considerably. Compared with policies in other cities, ii 
certainly less oppressive and less arbitrary. Ncveni.. 
some judges set bond during the first two days of il.. 
with the express purpose of keeping defendants oil 
streets.® 3 Other judges strictly adhered to the provisi, ■ , 
t e Bail Reform Act, releasing many prisoners on thru 
recognizance and cooperating with volunteer lawyers h> i. 
date immediate release of their clients. Even so, fewer d. 
dants were released on personal recognizance than is u 
the case under normal conditions. According to Ronald < . 
farb: 

A check of Bail Agency records, and interviews with li 
gency personnel, defense lawyers and prosecutors lead: 
* ne f ca P ab *e conclusion: defendants arraigned during il 
not had more stable family ties, better employment rec.„. 

criminal u S f s ® nou * cnminal records than does the regul 
k^,u. nt .' n the Court of Genera l Sessions. . . i 
, ! ci«^f : ha ' m f n D y i Udges effectively discarded the liberal 
ies of the Bail Reform Act during the riot. 64 


Some Causes and Implications of Judicial Respon . 
Routine J ustice and Riot Justice 

It is clear from the foregoing that the courts are ill pr 
pared to cope with the volume of cases encountered in in 
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|p^« i- • When we ask why, the reason that is often given 
m ih* added caseload simply is too much for the 
< handle. Any operating system, from a washing ma- 
l§ * a government bureau, breaks down from overload, 
t timin'' explanation suggests an implicit assumption 
f !§*»»*« It) be unfounded: that the courts ordinarily offer 
it *» dm! lire consonant with ideals of due process of law 
ulvcrsary system. By contrast, the evidence points 
i » i relation between the way courts function during 
mp #» > situations and the way they function normally, 
'• u important that persons concerned with the shortcom- 
* i Hie courts during emergencies not lose sight of the 
Hay to-day shortcomings. Reform of the former neces- 
£#* ‘••add embrace the latter, 
t . i nu ts are ordinarily understaffed and ill equipped; 
4 actions of courts during civil disorders may be seen 
i himfy practices writ large, given public attention, and 
ilvid. In this section, we will examine routine justice as 
t •mmIs in the same areas discussed previously. The simi- 
we believe, will become evident, 
t* i In the lower courts that the quality of criminal justice 

• Mi measured, for as many^as 90 percent of the criminal 

* hi this country are settled at this level. 66 Though the Su- 
it* and Appeal Courts set precedents and receive wide 

aim Hy. it is the municipal courts that are the judicial sys- 
m .»t most relevance for the vast majority of accused per- 
«« 1 1 is thus of great significance that the President’s Com- 
■•lon on Law Enforcement and the Administration of Jus- 
= found: 


1 1 is clear that the lower courts are generally manned by 
** 4 *• competent personnel than the courts of general jurisdic- 
mmii. There are judges, attorneys and other officers in the 
lnwcr courts who are as capable as their counterparts in 
«mre prestigious courts, but the lower courts regularly do not 
**m act such persons. 66 

••I I he President’s Commission on Crime in the District of 
•liimbia recently observed that “abbreviated trials, disregard 
■ a witnesses, inadequate and shabby facilities — all contribute 
m an appearance of justice which weakens respect for law 
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and order.” 67 Again, according to the Presid t m , J 
sion on Law Enforcement and Administration ol i 

Every day in the courthouses of metropolitan a, , g 

adequacies of the lower courts may be observed. 1 i„ . , 

tie m the process which is likely to instill respect I 

temrf criminal justice in defendants, witnesses 

Bail 

If a defendant is charged with a noncapital oflcir, i , g 
erally has the right to be released on bail. Apart h . 
Eighth Amendment guarantee that bad cannot be V . , 

there are no strict guidelines, though the Supreme ( 

ruled that the function of bail must be limited to , 
teemg the appearance of the defendant at .s„l, 
proceedings; 69 thus it cannot be based on a desire I.. , 
ociety from subsequent criminal conduct. In realm 
ever, the practices prevailing during riots also prevail , 
to-day bail-setting. Usually there is no evaluation ol.i, „ 
tors, such as the accused’s family and community ti, 
may ect the likelihood of escape; more often bail i 
agamst a defendant to “teach him a lesson,” or to >. , 
die community,” just as it is during a civil disorder. , 

accefs ^ rCSUlt ° f the SySt6m is that P ersons with mo... 
access to money are able to obtain release on bail, while . 

persons, who often cannot meet even the bondsman’s h, 
mam mcarcerated. 

sh^led^r^ administration of bail in Phikuh-t, . 

wer e f° Pmmt of P ersons ^ in lieu i , 

were eventuaUy released after trial, either through 

studies W D ? d SeDtence ° r Potion.™ Moreover, so 
bad Tr. M f m0nstrated th at accused persons released „ 
bad are able to put together a better defense and gen, , , , 

make a better appearance before the court, since they 
able to get fresh clothes and do not enter the courtroom 
—I’ ^ rCSUltS ° f thCSe °PP°rtunitie S are TZl 
convict ! eieaSe ° n bai1 are less bkely to be convicted; and 

sSrnces™ a ^ m0re llk ? y t0 receive shorter or suspend, 
tences. Moreover, because the judge need not take , 
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M "dead time” in sentencing, the period awaiting 
I *=#»*** |»liu es pressure on the accused to plead guilty. 

then, the overcrowding of detention facilities 
§ * *!imIh of civil crisis may work to the advantage of 
|j|i • • *1. lamed, as compared to the situation of the average 
i AHMiac* charged with a felony. Overcrowded detention 
(Mil j>ressures on judges to release early — within a 
I 44, • mi a week — as compared to the weeks or months of 
I P .<* •»•»! uncommonly experienced in routine justice. 

§*&»** f 

** Hyli I he Supreme Court has held that the accused must 
i ? ! diiinl of his constitutional guarantees and his right to 
nip mi have counsel appointed, in day-to-day situations — 
|ft •- Im civil disorder situations — judges generally bypass or 
mil** emphasis to these requirements. 

■ - theory the judge’s duty is to advise the defendant of the 
1 i n against him and of his right to remain silent, to be 
» • mjii.’.I to bail, to retain counsel or to have counsel ap- 
<< «1, and to have a preliminary hearing. But in some cit- 
m* i lie defendant may not be advised of his right to remain 

* al or to have counsel assigned. In others he may be one 
« > go group herded before the bench as a judge or clerk 

■*»•*«! through a ritualistic recitation of phrases, making little 
■ no effort to ascertain whether the defendants understand 
> m i i glits or the nature of the proceedings. In many juris- 
iIomn counsel are not assigned in misdemeanor cases; even 
t»* io lawyers are appointed, it may not be made clear to the 
» h iuliint that if he is without funds he may have free 

* rH .dilation . 74 

i*i Detroit, for example, counsel is rarely provided at the 
» .imminent stage in Recorder’s Court and, according to one 
l it. ‘‘ordinarily the accused is not informed that he has a 
t ! 'i to have counsel ‘appointed,’ or that he can exercise this 
i M 'immediately.’ ” 75 For the many who have been inade- 
r**i< ly advised of their right to attorney, their first appear- 
•• o in court is also likely to be their last. Most plead guilty 
ii limit consultation, often under the implied threat of an ad- 
-‘•i' *i i ill stay in jail if a further hearing for a plea is required, 
l veil if an accused citizen obtains counsel, the reality of 
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what “counsel” means differs markedly from tin- 
envisioned in such Supreme Court decisions i < 
Wainwright (1963), Escobedo v. Illinois (1964), w m 
Arizona (1966), and In re Gault (1967). In thi u 
to counsel is perhaps the most important of riglii 
the presence of coimsel should assure procedm.il .. f 
and the implementation of related principles. In I . 
ever, we find few defense attorneys who give to il»- 
attitude that Francis Allen has suggested as the m.ui 
qualified defense attorney: “a constant, searching, un.t 
tive questioning of official decisions and assertions «>l 
ity at all stages of the process.” 76 

Studies of criminal defense lawyers suggest that “I- 
vice” is characteristically too little and too late. The n u 
few private lawyers available to the poor tend to be H r 
well trained and most inclined to violate the profession - 
of ethics. 77 Criminal lawyers are predominantly gene ml 
titioners, unaffiliated with law firms, who make then I 4 
from “small fee” cases and do a great deal of trial ii 
According to Ladinsky, solo lawyers (most of whom I i 
the criminal matters of the poor) more often than linn i*l 
yers come from lower-class backgrounds and from 
having minority status. They “have quantitatively mi. 
education when compared to firm lawyers.” 79 It is noi 
prising, then, that criminal lawyers on the average cam 
from their work and outside sources than civil lawyn* 
Since most persons who appear in the lower conn * * 
poor, where a defendant has counsel (and, again, a larg- i 
portion of defendants, particularly in misdemeanor cas< « 
not represented at all) that counsel is generally appon.i 
without charge by the court. The quality of defense wmi 
state-appointed attorneys is often even less distinguished n 
that by small-fee criminal lawyers. 

Moreover, even in large cities the criminal bar is small 
tends, along with the Public Defender’s Office — which 
usually more competent than appointed attorneys — to con 
tute a closed system. Given the pressures of the system 
process vast numbers of cases, cooperation and accomnm 
tion are highly valued, with the result that most cases an 
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the basis of informal norms developed in re- 
* , . i.imlnistrative needs rather than legal principles: 

lire disposed of outside the traditional trial pro- 

, |, V i, decision not to charge a suspect with a crun- 

o, by a plea of guilty. In many communities one 
..... hull of the cases begun by arrest are disposed o 

.. of dismissal by public prosecutor or judge. 

I. . ision is made to prosecute, it is estimated that in 
„ 8 many as 90% of all convictions are obtained 

iii* pleas. 81 

ft, counsel is intimately involved in this process; hts 

a , to depend on cooperation with other officials m 

, The mass of chents may not be adverse y 

J. i S et the individual case may not be considered solely 
a n». ills." 2 Moreover, there is no judicial review as to 

I, . of the bargain, no guarantee that the defendant 

i.)vo what he has bargained for, and no control over 
, of pressure used to elicit acceptance of the 

M In this pretrial, publicly invisible method o is- 
i, (mi ice, the defendant’s guilt is generally assumed a 
timt ideally at least should be carried by the state. 

, ns comes to look less rational— subject to chance 

, in undue pressure, and sometimes to the hint or 

. with enormous caseloads, lacking financial and tech- 

, . hi rccs, and lacking especially the interest of the or- 

,1 bur, the lower criminal courts should not be expected 

, a quality of distinction during emergencies that is 

. i (iiicnlally absent in its routine operations. Moreover, rec 
. mini ions for improving the performance of courts dur- 
, , i.H igencies will be lacking unless they also address the 
found in these routine operations. 


nm I ower 


Court as an Agency of Law Enforcement 


though one may liken the functioning of the judicial sys- 
. during mass disorders to its routine functioning, o 
„,,|y Homething more dramatic is occurring. Not only are 
|.inhlcms faced during riots more severe than those con- 
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fronted in the routine administration of justut , • 

more varied and intense outside pressures are . 

on the courts. 

During riots there is fear in the wider con m,. 
courts come under scrutiny by the news media ... i 

authorities are in constant communication with polii 

ers. Under these circumstances, judicial actions m.i M 
ments indicate that the courts usually cooperate by < ... f ■ , 
their judicial authority in the service of riot coni ml, U 
ing, in effect, an agency engaged in nonjudicial lom.i . t 
enforcement. 

In Detroit, for example, the Chief Judge ol lu.« ■ 

Court made it clear in press releases that high bond . 
be used to keep “rioters” off the street and that he wouM J 
release “thugs who would help to further [a] ‘takeovu in t| 
lence’ plan.” 86 The courts in Detroit refused to rcleiu# f J 
oners until they were assured by the Mayor, a fedeml , J 
sentative, and local military commanders that the ciiy 
secure. 87 The executive may tend to perceive judicial 
as his responsibility. Regarding the Newark riot, the < i *1 
nor proclaimed that “New Jersey will show its abhormi. . 
these criminal activities, and society will protect itself by < 
speedy and retributive justice.” 88 The judges and magi 
in Newark were responsive to the Governor’s direction \ 
“the strength of the law * . . be demonstrated.” 89 In i 1 
cago, where the judicial system is routinely under tight |»..i I 
cal control, the courts cooperated with the Mayor’s oflu m 
city prosecutors in detaining “rioters” until the emeu - I 
was declared over. The Chief Judge of Chicago’s Muim-i I 
Division accurately reflected the political perspective ol m 
hall: “I have seen tremendous progress for this partial! a i I 

nority group. They have come up so far and are progiw.i ,1 
except for these civil disorders. Civil disorder • . . is ii#| 
worst thing for the black race. It’s bad; it’s creating a cU *M 
age in our society against them.” 90 

In response to, and usually in agreement with, a desire i. 1 
a quick restoration of order, the courts adopt a law enfoi. * I 
ment perspective on riot control. Such a perspective may U I 
summarized as follows: (1) civil disorders represent a tin* I 
of extreme and dangerous emergency, requiring extraordiii.ii) 
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lontrol and resistance; (2) the efEorts of the po- 
* , , „ , mo department, and other public agencies must 
ported to restore order as quickly as possible; 
k , aimption of guilt of defendants is made necessary 

r . ; of troops in the city, the sight of ‘ fires on the 

k „ lt | tt common-sense appreciation of the danger 

t, „( criminality of a “riot” or “uprising”; (4) high 

itxilllrod to prevent rioters returning to the not, ( ) 

the emergency and the overwhelming number 

i 'inis preclude the possibility of observing the nice- 

, process; (6) due process will be restored as soon 
k, . mnigency has been terminated. 91 Both the courts an 
, ,cck to prevent growth of the disorder, to dist.n- 
, i. uders, and to control the mob. The courts attemp 

I the mob by detaining rioters until order is restored, 

. ... uyiiiu: power and resolve in the processing of deten- 
i i ol, serving strict security precautions (havmg troops 
, .H, ,■ |„ court buildings and courtrooms, limiting access 

and checking credentials of lawyers), and by 

„ iimiilng policies with other public agencies. 

Im vc already suggested that the need for ehmlna ® 

, has not been documented. The evidence suggests 

“rioters” will not necessarily return to ^not are 

, „ „ court appearance. 92 Moreover, when ™ 

,1,. become an instrument of order, rather than of law 

.titles find themselves without a tribunal fonrnpartial 

. This conclusion has two important consequences. 

" ,Jwe have already noted, since the guilt of the accused 

oil, the adversary system and its attendant guar^ 

process are further eroded. Second, while there is or- 
„llv little control over the police and other agencies 
tent by courts, during riots there is active coopera- 

1 1,0 criminal courts do more than arraign and Recused 

and sentence the guilty. When they operate properly 

. , ourts insist on lawful standards of operation from other 
„ s of government. We do not have m mind here suits 

: against governmental agencies, but rather what hap- 
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prosecutors, probation officers, police, lawyers, .m •( 
sons and agencies involved in law enforcement. In * I 
the courts are presumed to constrain these person* * 
cies to adhere to law. 

In order to perform this supervisory task, how* » • 
must in some degree be independent of other pmi*. I 
criminal justice system. The necessity for such iiul* i- ■ • 

— for a capacity to be both part of the law enfoic« n» 
paratus and in some degree stand apart from ii I* ■ * m 
been recognized, for there are strong pressures on Hu 

nal courts to be uncritical of other agencies of law 

ment. Recent Supreme Court decisions concerning 1 In i m 
use of police power reflect an awareness of this ten* I* <•- 
erode the insulation between the criminal courts an* I A 
agencies of law enforcement. Under normal condi ti**m 
tendency is occasionally halted by appellate court *l< 4 

and by professional standards of propriety. During pci i" 4 
civil emergency, however, even stronger pressures arc y \ 
ated for expedient action, and the courts surrender nm < 
what remains of their supervisory function; law enfoi* • i 
agencies are encouraged, at least implicitly, to exert com i * # 
any means necessary. Moreover, the court’s own acti* • • 
such as preventive detention through high bail — may i *• 
violation of law. By condoning and following such poll, 
the courts contribute to the “breakdown of law” and i*> > 

establishment of an “order” based on force without jin. 
The implications of this situation are far-reaching. Some I. * 
been discussed earlier. To fully appreciate their gravity, l>< 
ever, one must examine the unique role that the courts | » 
in our governmental system and the stresses that our I* 
system is undergoing in this time of widespread dissah 
tion and protest. 

Disenchantment with Law 

The criminal courts, like all legal institutions, are “pol.t 
cal” in the sense that they engage in formulating and admin 
istering public policies. 93 The ties and differences between ii - 
political and judicial systems, however, are complex, and 
must not overlook their distinctive characters. 

The judicial system is tied to the political system in seva i 
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n . Judicial personnel are sometimes elected; even 
^ ||, , y are appointed by political officeholders. Also, 

PE,, of judicial decisions is often left to political 

L , hmlly, the laws the judiciary is empowered to inter- 
te-i y are created and can be changed through poht- 
1 ' . In general, the closeness of the courts to the 

L, , .ytiom does much to ensure the flexibility of our 

..-m. its openness to change. 

% no time the judicial system is relatively insulated 

. The selection of judicial personnel is guided in 

by standards developed according to legal 

fm, a political competence, and tenure arrangements 
H , , , loped to protect judges from political interference. 

|g, H _ judges are expected, and in considerable degree 
, . I, ..selves, to be constrained by constitutional, statu- 
( ..,.1 case law and by general principles of legality, in 
|l * „ *, mi lent of evidence and their decisions. Such con- 
intended both to protect individuals against arbi- 
, uction and to prevent the courts from usurping 

,, . mure properly exercised by legislative and executive 

. , .institutional democracy, then, the judiciary ideally 
„ „„ ns an impartial arbiter of conflict, relatively free 
, ailisiin interests — ^whether they be social, economic, or 
i „| ()ur society recognizes that departures from that 

D . inevitable. However, it also views them with deep 

i, hi; lor when the judiciary assumes a partisan role, the 
i ..| legality may seriously be undermined and the reso- 
. „ii| conflict reduced to the distribution and availability 

Mi. evidence presented with respect to judicial behavior 
,, B | he recent urban riots indicates a readiness by courts 

| (heir support to a system of preventive detention, to 

,,in> nn instrument of political needs relatively unre- 

by considerations of legality. 9 * In the process, they 

i ..inline their own reputatipn as impartial arbiters of social 
Such actions lead to disaffection among those who 
mine into contact with a partisan judiciary, or who 
they have. The importance of this cannot be underesti- 
,1, lor the courts are our model for the “rule of law to 





which we urge rioters to adhere. And lawlessness ii 
what we condemn in such dissidents. 

Riot situations, however, are not the first instam 
disaffection. Yet the fact remains that the conduct 
during riots reinforces the cynicism that many feel »#i 
legal system and converts others to similar views. 

Because such disaffection decreases the likelihood . i 
spread acceptance of appeals to the “rule of law,” d ■ 
tant to examine briefly how this disaffection develop' 
to and after the recent urban disturbances. While ii •• 
argued that much of this disaffection is due to naive 
real demands made of the courts by the disaffected 
be emphasized that the courts — and other branchc 
ernment — have themselves contributed to the decline 
authority and, in some instances, to strengthening the 
of dissenting groups. To the extent that this is n 
courts, like the police, may aggravate collective outhni t - 

Political activity in the civil rights and anti-war him • 
was the first experience for many persons, both l.l 
white, with the legal apparatus. In the early stages oi > » 
rights movement, especially in the South during lh« 1 
the legitimacy of the legal system was assumed. IVoj.i. 
tionally violated local laws, but they did so in I In- •> ■ 
higher federal laws, which they believed would pjc\ ..i . 
courts. They had implicit faith in the justice of the l« 
tern, if only it could be made to operate according, 
stated ideals. 

The trouble was that even in theory, but especially 
tice, the ideals of a federal system are ambiguous < t 
activists saw “the law” as federal law, the Const d 
Supreme Law of the Land. White Southerners, at 
in political power, defied the federal law and intei |>* • 
law. Thus a paradox appeared: though federal l.» 
dared by federal courts to be supreme, the heg« n 
local laws and government — based on white suprem 
vailed in practice. State judicial systems often actn 
pated in this erosion of legality. Moreover, fedn .1 
especially the lower federal courts, often facilil.u. 1 
quiesced in this process, or at best were powerlev. 
for legal or political reasons to do anything aboni 


••I mi lire of all law — state and federal, legislative and 
J* «ml Judicial— suffered. As Tom Hayden testified be- 
ta'* .mission on October 23, 1968: 

1 issue that shaped our political outlook was 
,. “ d particularly the problem of civil rights in 

'* wh ' ch c ame to the attention of northern students in 
, < ? irec f a u ction of voter registration 
• • • Working in the South brought us face to 
M ll.o first time with the reality that we had never 
il... direct reality of the police state. ... The crucial 
v *.f that experience for many students, however was 
g" ,h 1 was DO J an isolated and backward region but 
*m itiiruuil part of the whole country. 

4* •Uinentury lesson began to dawn on us, a lesson that 
taught us m our civics classes, and that lesson was 
! fr unit law serves power. . . .95 

the importance of experiences in the South can- 
I »* "viMtimated, disaffection was not merely a product 
fm Ml rights struggle in the South. 

fr* Milt* are of particular importance in this respect. 

* •"*« duss bl acks, whether in the North or South have 
gf skeptical of the courts’ capacity to administer 

V"; 7'«1. criminal justice. 8 * As long ago as 1903, 

* M DuBots noted that “the Negro is coming more and 

* '** lo,,k l, P° n law an d justice, not as protecting safe- 

''lit ns sources of humiliation and oppression ” 8 ? In 
■f* most militant blacks have come to believe, along 

* SNCC ^ader, that “the legal system is bankrupt 

'• "" s,,ch thin g as justice for black folks in this 

' 111 us, the Kerner Commission was correct in 

►■•■..li.ig that “civil disorders are fundamental govemmen- 

• * •.•Moiiu, not simply police matters.” 88 We wiU enlarge 

• .. i» . ipcctive in our concluding chapter. 

■ among protesters outside the South there was also 

* '•'•"■"'on of respect for the legal system. To understand 

1 ' erred, one must examine (1) the expectations of 

» 'tors, and (2) the suitability of the courts for the 

' - v a..- forced to play in protest situations. 

, ,,,ly ,960 ’ s - students, blacks, and civil rights work- 
h ,a " h in ,hc courts, and early experiences in the 

■ .i|hU movement at least held out the hope that the judi- 





ill 


m 
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ciary might be a progressive governmental all ' • 
courts were often far ahead of the other brand*, 
ment in upholding the notion of legality. Mon-.' 

— with its corollaries of consistency and impaiii. I 
often found to coincide with justice, and this nurtm 
pectation that some element of “social justice” 
would emerge through the judicial process. Even 
rights activists became disillusioned with the legal 
the courts in the South and began to focus their an 
the North, they still had faith in the legal proc • 

North — after all, it was not the South. Profound d* 
ment, however, soon occurred in the North also. 

An extensive literature exists on the role that coin i% ( * 
our democracy. Some of this has already been skei. I * 
the functioning of courts is obviously much more 
than this. The importance of precedent, the doctrine < 
litical questions,” the scope of appellate review, tin 
tion between “pure speech” and “conduct,” the role- 1 
jury and the judge, and similar nuances — which often 
courts from reaching the “just” result or even from .1. 
a case on its substantive, as opposed to procedural, n>- 
are all important to a sophisticated evaluation of the 
However, for better or worse, it is a fact that the va-.i • 
ity of our citizens — and protesters — do not have such 1 
notions concerning the courts. 

Thus at least some of the disillusionment with the In- 
tern might have been avoided if a more “soph isle 
appreciation of our judicial and governmental system h 
isted. Such an appreciation would have recognized the 1 
tions “inherent” in the judicial process and would not 1 
been disappointed by actions of courts which were con 
with a strict standard of “neutrality” and “legality” bin 
not meet broader notions of social justice. Indeed, it 
have been recognized that, in other contexts (such 1 
South), judicial neutrality had been thought desirable. 

However, such understanding of the limitations of tin 
ciary was not widespread in the civil rights movement 
Tom Hayden’s testimony suggests), and increasingly 
were perceived as and resented for acting in a manner 
trary to the movement’s conceptions of social justice. F01 
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,t . i |, irf Judge of the Court of General Sessions in 
,i . D.C., has defended “neutrality” and “objectiv- 

l 

. (*..(! with a mass civil disorder, there will be great 
, h, disregard the particular violation — especially if 
i. nonviolent; especially when it is in support of a 
, i.i, h | R obviously just; and especially when you hap- 
S§ • ■ ,.,milly to agree with some of the basic aims of the 

K We, the judges, cannot afiord to succumb to 

pt«i i .if temptation. 100 

g«i u*. noon perceived “neutrality” — at least a strict judi- 

I ,|in i ai ion of it — as an obstacle to social justice. Iron- 

i «t those with “more sophisticated” views are likely 
km* with such a short-run analysis. They, however, point 

II • tun necessity of a neutral judiciary. It is this point 
|j ii ,li*i enchanted activists either did not see or rejected 
JfrMimiU that social needs were too urgent. 

§,• Hod was only part of the problem. An authority can 
^ m \ Ini in of “neutrality” provided it is also consistent. 

0 in in. teased exposure to the courts, especially the lower 
timed to those involved to reveal inconsistency. An 

ii , r i o| civil rights activity in San Francisco in the sunl- 
it ..I rm l commented: 

of defendants all accused of the same crime are 
ill. . I by different departments of one system. There are 
. ini'.n-j in rulings on the admissibility of evidence, varia- 

0 „ 3 in hie attitudes of judges toward the cases and, most 
pumtimilly, great variations in outcome. Some jurors have 

hm ‘ l .»lucd that attempts have been made to “gag” them m 

* - i. liberation process. I know of one instance of three boys 

, .iilcged that they were sitting together that night at the 

* M „|„ n Palace. One of the boys was acquitted, one of the 

1 ii wits convicted, and one of the boys will be tried again 
» •um of a hung jury. The boys expressed in amazement to 
«*« "And we were sitting side by side!” 101 

^*I V# the reality was out of line with expectations. Defen- 
me less likely than officials to view the system in over- 

- IMItll . 102 

\« Important, perhaps, was the fact that students more and 
■u f icnded to view the courts as enforcers of rules that 
themselves arbitrary. For example, students during the 
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1964 Free Speech Movement at the University ni • 
challenged the administration’s attempt to end i 
tion of political activity near Sather Gate. Judge \( 
ninger, when faced with sentencing students an i 
the Free Speech Movement, made the following • 
“Resistance to the rule of law whether active or p.«- 
tolerable, and to describe criminal conduct as civil 
ence is to make words meaningless.” 103 Yet I nun 



spective of the student protesters, merely to dr.« i 
civil disobedience as criminal conduct is equally m» 

As they saw it the alternative was to acquiesce to an 
tration which, according to the report of its own • 
investigative committee, had “displayed a consistent '• 
to disorder in its own principles.” 104 

Similarly, the courts have come to be seen as n»i 
laws that are technicalities either designed or used to - 
dissent. Such a view in many instances was not with*' 
tual basis. For example, after the April, 1968, pca« ■ 
in Chicago, a distinguished commission reached the i 
conclusion: 


By attempting to discourage protest by withhoklin It 
rade] permits, the City invites disaster at some time wl* 
may have constitutional reasons for prohibiting a p:uu< 
assembly. . . . The First Amendment is meaningless im 
dissenting individuals attempt to take advantage of the « 
it affords. If such individuals do not make the attempt, 
true that there is no violence, no conflict, no overt repn 
of speech; there is also no freedom. ... In a democrat 
should not require courage to defy authorities in order !•» i 
press dissenting views. 105 


Moreover, congressional enactment and judicial enfori* 
of a law specifically aimed at draft card burning — a! in 
was already used as a means to voice dissent — was >• 
seen as a blatant attempt to stifle dissent, as were many <»i 
policies promulgated by General Hershey, Director ol il» 
lective Service System. Finally, anti-war protestors and hU 
have seen themselves charged with criminal offenses 
of an omnibus nature such as “mob action” — to which j 
actions have contributed. 

It is obviously true that the courts, as such, should n«»i 
the object of blame in many of the foregoing instances; im 
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Ji» theory of judicial responsibility they had no op- 
ffH in them. At the same time, however, it is true that 
fmI >» i cement of these laws heightened the bitterness 
-dug, groups and lessened their respect for the legal 
fv ilmps, then, any lessons to be drawn from- this ex- 
h nu Id be addressed to the other branches of govern- 
*m ! central to any such lesson is the recognition that 
r* i lot Is of protest the legal and social system, fragile 
place, is by definition undergoing unusual stress, 
h because of the importance of the issues involved 
m * Hh ol feelings involved. To the extent that the courts 
it to enforce laws that are not particularly neces- 

» which place unnecessary stress on the legal system, 
% 1 #*l *»y*!em itself suffers. 

I uinl to this is another manner in which the recent esca- 
rp “i protest has resulted in an enormous burden on tradi- 
du. iplinary and criminal procedures and thus contrib- 
sm *n i he growing disenchantment with the legal system. 

- i- lives not so much from the larger number of cases, but 

I mm the courts being asked to perform tasks for 
I# -i l hey are inherently unsuited. And this becomes in- 
iy (rue as protest increases, and it becomes more dif- 
h ii« i.» draw lines between dissent and criminality. 106 

t iiininal process is based on the implicit assumption 
mime, by and large, is an individual enterprise, or at 
*« mi enterprise encompassing only a small proportion of 
*• immunity. The lower criminal courts are designed to 
* a large volume of misdemeanor cases in which most 
- i unis plead guilty and do not contest the authority and 
fiMMinoy of the courts. Moreover, the process assumes that 

- ii« livities defined as “crimes” are disapproved of by a 
pioportion of the community. This, however, is not true 

m »< i temporary mass protest, if the community in which the 
*- '« occurs is taken to be the most relevant. 

• Mi»m a significant segment of the protesting community is 
•i m d in protest “crimes” — as, for instance, in Watts, De- 

* Berkeley, and Columbia — -and a large proportion do not 

(he activity as “crime.” Moreover, protesters do not ac- 

* (he court’s authority to decide the disputes. This situa- 
h lit one in which even further disenchantment and erosion 
ilia concept of legality are likely; as such it presents a cri- 
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sis for the courts and the legal system. By being i« i 
pass judgment over communities that do nol mih* 
judgment, courts are placed in an extremely dilln nh , 
and thus legal situation. 

The federal courts have faced this type of miih*« 
the South; municipal courts in the North face w I * «• * 
haps an even more difficult situation with res|>* . i 
black communities. The black communities arc l»U* j 
they are segregated as a result of a history of wlm* 
ination going back to slavery. So perhaps more . 
than this analogy to the South is one to the colon ltd 
for the black communities of America — segregnh.l 
munities providing the maids and janitors and i.n* 
for more affluent whites — come close to being intuit * 1 
onies. And to the extent that a lack of political and * 
change forces the courts to deal with these prohli .... 
legal system itself is placed in a difficult and d;»n** 
position. 

Recommendations 

To those who seek recommendations for improving I 
performance of the courts during civil crises, we can < 
simple — or even difficult — solutions . When the courts I*, 
a central political forum, it seems reasonable to infer Hi 
traditional political machinery is malfunctioning. I < A 
courts, the fundamental problem is that they are orgam 
do one sort of task — adjudicating — and that in civil di • 
they are asked to deal with the outcome of political | 
as if it were only a criminal matter. Under such con«li 
they often become and are perceived as an instrunu ( 
power rather than of law. 

Given the fact that the courts will probably continue i. 1 
burdened with the responsibility of handling mass pn 
every effort should be made to improve the ability o! n 
courts to administer justice efficiently and fairly, with lull J 
gard to the civil liberties of defendants. Several reform - 
needed in this respect: 

1 . The criminal courts are in serious need of thorough 1 M 
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mo that they may be capable of meeting even 
gg(i4! standards of justice, decency, and humanity under 
••millions. Such reorganization would help to elimi- 
^ t «... «>! I lie more flagrant abuses of legal rights during a 
| i-. i.loi. More significantly, it would help to eradicate 

■ «« Mm causes of such emergencies, for there is good rea- 

■ {} *||i*vo that injustice and the ensuing loss of faith in the 

m hi i .*l i he law may move rational persons toward ex- 
i | i m (Ion. It is especially tragic that those who have most 

in hr disenchanted with our society — particularly the 
, ,hiI ethnic minorities — are treated most unjustly by the 
#»♦ * mii criticism is not primarily aimed at court officials, 

| tH *mi important sense the personal competence of such 
Hjpt . i - iq the least of our problems. Much more important is 
I m i Mint wc have not furnished the courts with financial, 

| .utnitive, and jurisprudential resources commensurate 
i« i lift i importance in a society aspiring to constitutional 
fm •• 1 y. 

i I hr notions of the courts during a civil disorder should 
Ini, sympathetic, and respectful. It seems clear from 
¥ iih nee that during periods of civil crisis pressures on 
.in in lor expedient action are inevitable. Despite these 
t «Mir** # l he courts must make every effort to encourage the 

,/ operation of the entire law enforcement system, in- 
* t u i n ihe police and prosecutors, as well as themselves. The 
Report made several important suggestions with re- 
** i in ill is problem. Among its recommendations are. 

|h itl communities adopt station house summons and re- 
i . ♦ procedures (such as are used by the New York City 
i it. • Department) in order that they be operational before 
,».rinrncy arises. All defendants who appear likely to return 
• , trial and not to engage in renewed riot activity should be 
tti'Wtloned and released. 

Unit recognized community leaders be admitted to all pro- 
. ,<ing and detention centers to avoid allegations of abuse or 
it Hid and to reassure the community about the treatment of 
an. ,icd persons. . 

Unit the bar in each community undertake mobilization or 
ii tvuilable lawyers for assignment so as to insure early in- 
. •< Inal legal representation to riot defendants through dispo- 
and to provide assistance to prosecutors where needed. 
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Legal defense strategies should be planned and \« *»•- 

trained in advance. Investigative help and expericni i 
should be provided. 

That communities and courts plan for a range of 
tive conditions to release, such as supervision by civu • *- 

zations or third-party custodians outside the riot an . - - 

than to rely on high money bail to keep defendant 
streets. The courts should set bail on an individual bn 
provide for defense counsel at bail hearings. I him, 
procedures for fast bail review are needed. 

That no mass indictments or arraignments be held .m 
sonable bail and sentences be imposed, both during 01 «. 
the riot. Sentences should be individually cons id cm - i * * 
pre-sentence reports required. The emergency plan i 
provide for transfer of probation officers from othci 
and jurisdictions to assist in the processing of arrestee 

We support these recommendations of the Kerne i t n 
mission, which were adopted in detail by the District « * < |] 
lumbia and other Committee reports, with the 1 Mil - 
reservation. Clearly some emergency measures are no 
permit the courts to operate in an orderly fashion dm 
civil crisis. The danger is that such “temporary” m< • 
may become permanent and “emergencies” become i< 

We are especially concerned with the trend toward U 
“emergency measures” which are not addressed to m 1 
fundamental reforms in the routine criminal justice 
For example, recent official investigations of the opet ■ 
of the courts in crisis have sought new laws and new ju 
techniques for controlling “rioters.” Thus, many cili< 
presently exploring the possibility of preventive dot* > 
legislation , 108 and a blue-ribbon commission in Bain . 
has recommended the passage of a “scavenging” L 
anticipation of future riots . 109 Moreover, these trend'. l< 
us to believe that preparations are being made to do . i 
ficiently with future civil disorders while little is being «i 
to remedy the social and political grievances that niui> 
such disorders. This is a fundamental error. 

Finally, we believe that a number of assumptions, h< 
social psychology and in official conceptions, have serv * 
obscure and undermine the political character of conh n 
rary protests. In our concluding chapter, we intend to ;i 
those assumptions. 


Part Four 
Conclusion 


Chapter IX 

Social Response to Collective Behavior 


MHMMiuiiouT this report we have concentrated on showing 
h* illfllculty of determining what causes and what prevents 
* «l#iicc. Nuch as it is, in several protest movements. A com- 
(home has emerged from the analysis of these move- 
•mIh We have argued that they represent forms of political 
fftNiM oriented toward significant change in American social 
•h*I political institutions. In this concluding chapter we con- 
•ititM nome of the implications of this perspective for public 

C tey In doing so, we narrow our focus to the question of 
meaning of riots and civil disorder. We believe that con- 

C Hilonul approaches to the analysis and control of riots have 
**l#<|uately understood their social and political significance, 
**«•! need to be revised. 

In the first section of this chapter we examine the perspec- 
I on riots developed in social-scientific theories of collec- 
F 0t# behavior. This is not merely an academic exercise. At 
lN*t wince the 1919 Chicago Commission on Race Relations, 1 
tiUkto perspectives have influenced the assumptions underlying 
Nffhiul responses to civil disorders. Even where direct in- 
attire is unclear, it remains true that there has been a re- 
♦Hitlkftble similarity between academic and official views on 

I f (hi nature, causes, and control of civil disorder. In the second 
r Ifttlon, we consider some of the themes in the official concep- 
M#m of riots in the light of historical and contemporary evi- 
Hkicc. JLn the final section, we consider the implications of our 
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findings for conventional approaches to the social « 
disorder. 


Theories of Collective Behavior 

“Common sense” sees riots as threatening, irration J| 
senseless. They are formless, malign, incoherent, ami »l« • 
tive; they seem to raise to the surface those darker cl. .h 
of the human character that are ordinarily submerge. I m A 
of all, they are something others do: the lower classes. .1 
vantaged groups, youth, criminals. By and large, this u.n •< 
tional view of riots has been adopted in the develop m. ^ 

the study of collective disorder, although some of tin- •« 
recent work in social science has come to perceive (he i* 4 i 
tive and definitional aspects of such terms as “order / 1 * < 
lence,” and “crime.” As William Kornhauser has 
written, “The readiness to assimilate all politics to 1 
order or violence implies a very narrow notion of ordei <<. 1 
very broad notion of violence . . . what is violent aciimi w 
one period of history becomes acceptable conflict at a l« 
time .” 2 It is this more recent perspective that we attempt « 
apply to the analysis of collective behavior, especially in • *1 
consideration of social response. 

The “Crowd” 

The modern study of collective behavior has its origim illl 
the nineteenth-century European writers on the “crowd." u 
the work of Gabriel Tarde, Gustave Le Bon, and others. 
emergence of the “crowd” was identified with the rise ol <4 
mocracy. It was seen as both the catalyst and symbol ol \'*\\ 
decline of everything worthy in European civilization dm * f I 
and after the French Revolution. In becoming part ol I 
crowd, wrote Le Bon, “a man descends several rungs in 11* 
ladder of civilization.” 3 Unlike civilized behavior, crowd 1 » 
havior was impulsive, spontaneous, and uninhibited, radio 
than the product of reason, established tradition, and the 1. 
straints of civilized life. Ideas spread in the crowd thron 
processes of contagion and suggestion. In this view, lU 
crowd developed like a highly infectious disease; the ere .1 


.| <1 pathological state . 4 Like others after him, Le 
§1 * « l Unit* to say about the origins of crowds; while ex- 
1, discussing their nature, he left the conditions of 
*tH«M)2cnce obscure. In this way, the “pathological” and 
§m ♦ 1 1 vi'” behavior of crowds was dissociated from its en- 
gs» MMihd and institutional framework. Finally, Le Bon and 
*mlv writers tended to lump together indiscriminately 
|^t! * ♦ today regard as distinct phenomena; in their aristo- 
§* NMuult on the crowd, they included parliamentary bod- 
4,1 link’s as manifestations of “crowd behavior.” 6 This 
m -li while perhaps useful in discrediting the aspirations 
iM mi, social classes in a democratizing age, seriously un- 
£ M*'d (he analysis of specific instances of collective be- 

pHni 

i. .planted to American sociology and social psychology, 
£ 1 inceptions of European theorists underwent con- 

, n.ir modification . 6 Lacking a feudal tradition, American 
glfct was not receptive to the more explicitly anti-demo- 

- . hi a, scs represented in European theories of the crowd, 
tfe* it 1 iiionnl behavior of crowds was no longer, for the 

- 1 p.ni, linked to the rise of democratic participation in 
* tHMm nt and culture. The simplistic disease model of col- 
^ n , h behavior was for the most part replaced by a new per- 
p 11 vo which, while discarding some of the older themes, 

'tut .1 many of their underlying premises . 7 
iho major change invoked in more recent analyses of col- 
, behavior is toward greater interest in the causes of dis- 
1 At the same time, early conceptions of the nature of 
m 1 hi vo largely been retained. 

ifu Mature of Riots 

£im Ini scientists usually place riots under the heading of 
•lb olive behavior,” a broad concept which, in most treat- 
embraces lynchings, panics, bank runs, riots, disaster 
•it v lot , and organized social movements of various kinds . 8 
M.b dying this union of apparently diverse phenomena is the 
« 1 tlmt each in some sense departs from the more routine, 
.lit 1 able, and institutionalized aspects of social life. Collec- 
U- havior, in the words of a leading social psychology 
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text, is not only “extraordinary” and “drama tn . ' * i 

“likely to be foolish, disgusting, or evil.” 9 

The crucial element of “collective behavior” is n i " il 
collective — all group interaction is — but that it is a 

different from the “normal” group processes of so. it i> 
ser, for example, acknowledges that although pal 1 1* 4 

brations may erupt into riot, they are not to be con *•*41 
illustrative of collective behavior: 

True, they are based often on generalized value*. 1 d 
the divine, the nation, the monarchy or the alma mam I . * 
they are collective. True, they may release tensions }•«.„. j 
by conditions of structural strain. The basic diffcicn. • kj 
tween such ceremonials and collective behavior — and i!»* 
son for excluding them — is that the former are instill*'- 
alized in form and context. 10 

“Collective behavior” is thus conceived as nonconl- I 
and even “deviant” group behavior. Under this con.., *4 
the routine processes of any given society are seen .< i 
orderly, and predictable, operating under the normal i 
straints and cumulative rationality of tradition. The i 
ity, disorder, and irrationality of “collective behavior," »> i 
fore, are characteristic of those groups that are expn i. . | 
“social strain” — for example, “the unemployed, the i i 
migrant, the adolescent.” 11 As such, “collective bcha . 
characteristically the behavior of outsiders, the disadv.m h 
and disaffected. Sometimes, however, “collective bel».» < 
becomes the property of the propertied, as when busiix 
and bankers “panic” during a stock-market crash or Hi- < 
ure of a monetary system. Yet since the propertied rairl> i 
perience such “social strain,” they likewise rarely ininn i 
derogation “panicky” and “crazy.” When they do tin , 
also relegated to the status of social outcasts, even thou i 
bank run may in fact be an illustration of rational sell m* 
est, narrowly conceived. Usually, however, “panicky’* * 
“crazy” are terms reserved for social movements and him 
rections, collective behavior theorists suggesting that a lum 
mentally similar departure from reasonable and instrumo 
concerns underlies all of them. 

According to a recent theorist, what such phenomena h 
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In their organization around ideas which, like 
••• lie Is, distort reality and “short-circuit” the normal 
Ip! •*« I lii' amelioration of grievances. 12 This distorted out- 
j|| to I'fld responsible for the “crudeness, excess, and eccen- 
*•! i nllective behavior. 13 

to this conception of collective behavior as irra- 
Pfe M i# *n Implicit notion that collective behavior is — partic- 
HM» iu more “explosive” forms — inappropriate behavior. 
m •« ninny bewildered observers tend to view a riot in the 
m * ns a temper tantrum, so a social scientist catego- 

. ‘Unlive behavior as “the action of the impatient.” 14 
It In this perspective is the application of different 
lo collective as opposed to “institutionalized” behav- 
i •«• drflnc collective behavior as immoderate, and its un- 
beliefs as exaggerated, strongly implies that “estab- 
Ippii hthavior may be conceived as both moderate and rea- 
!**■•'■ barring direct evidence to the contrary. Needless to 

* **♦• h an approach has important political implications, 

ultimately renders much of collective behavior theory 
‘logical rather than analytical exercise. This inherently 
#f*f"»Hiiiil aspect of collective behavior theory is made all 
1| m..,h damaging by being unexpressed: indeed, many of 
44 tiMHiiriical traditions represented in current work on col- 
Udiuvior stress the need for a “value-free” social sci- 

»* • • i • • 1 1 111 be emphasized that theories of collective behavior 
m • i all of a piece, nor are they necessarily as internally 
‘ uni as this overly brief analysis implies. Several theo- 
. ini example, recognize the potentially constructive char- 
nf collective behavior: all, however, remain deeply 
•r l in ihc tradition of viewing collective behavior as dis- 
• rimn “orderly” social life. 16 

mmis much of modem social science remains close to 
« ► *•• I v forerunners in its assessment of the nature and qual- 
** >*• . ollcctive behavior, it departs from the traditional view 
* .*imi/.ing that the origins of collective disorder are nei- 
itiyslcrious nor rooted in the dark side of human 

• •"Muliiy. 16 Rather, modem social theory usually focuses on 

*.»ilal sources of collective behavior: a condition of so- 
il min” or “tension,” leading to frustration and hostility 
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on the part of marginal or disadvantaged group' 
breakdown of normal systems of social control, m 
of both widespread social disorganization and tin > u 
local authorities to maintain order in the face ol 
disorder. When contemporary theorists attempt (•> 
the causes of riot, one or both of these factors i * 
invoked. On balance the latter factor — i.e., the hrc .it 
social control on a global or local level — prcdoitim#i 
these discussions. A major text in the sociology ol n 
behavior stresses as determinants of collective bcli.i • 
“social disintegration” and the failure of those occup , ^ 
sitions of social control to effectively perfoim 
functions. 17 Another, while stressing the importance 
tration” as one kind of strain leading to “hostile ouiImi. 
also argues that firmness in the “agencies of social • « 

may play a role in preventing outbursts. 19 This pcrsp< »» 

affirmed in a recent work directed specifically at the 
and control of ghetto disorders, where it is argued ih .1 
“social tensions” clearly underlie riots, they amount 
partial explanation; “a key element in the outbreak 1*1 
a weakness in the system of social control.” 20 

Specifically, the failure of social control is said l»» 1 * 
volved in a number of ways, and at a number of si., 
the emergence of ghetto riots. On one level, the biv.d 
of social control means the existence of “a moral ami 
climate that encourages violence,” especially throm i. 
mass media. 21 On another level, it means the failure • 1 
enforcement agencies to stop the process of “contain 
through which riots spread. Left inadequately control I 
riot escalates into widespread destruction and extensive , 
fire. 23 Similarly, modem riot control manuals stress thai 
are triggered by “social contagion,” and “the level ol 
frenzy ... is reinforced and augmented by seeing < • 

who are equally excited and also rioting.” 24 

The retention of the concept of contagion illustrate 
degree to which most theories of collective disorder 1 *-m 
bound by earlier perspectives. The conception of the 
lated riot” involving heavy sniper fire illustrates the red pi* 
relation between an inadequate theoretical framework m i 
inadequate attention to questions of fact, for, as the K m 
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•mi exhaustively demonstrated, the existence of 
imIjk i fire” in the ghetto riots of the 1960’s was 
mvihlnil. 88 It is the kind of myth, however, that fits 
I he theoretical presuppositions dominating much 
h* Mmvior theory. It is also the kind of myth that 
mil to be self-confirming in the long run. 

\ onventional theories of riots open to challenge on 
|n44m#ih|| counts: 

► iMy lend to focus on the destructive behavior of dis- 
§0 * * groups while accepting the behavior of authorities 
I Instrumental, and rational. Yet established, thor- 

ln*t nationalized behavior may be equally destruc- 
m considerably more so than, riots. No riot, for ex- 
matches the destructiveness of military solutions to 
4* -I political issues. 26 Further, available evidence sug- 
tmih that (a) armed officials often demonstrate a 
o*. propensity to violence against persons than unarmed 
»* and (b) these actions often escalate the intensity of 
*w*»Mler and comprise a good part of the “destruc- 
' of riots, especially in terms of human deaths and in- 
t in thermore, as the reports of our Chicago, Cleveland, 
*m**>*\ mid San Francisco study teams well illustrate, riots 
f* *•*< unilaterally provoked by disaffiliated groups. Collec- 
M r«n|rst involves interaction between the behavior of 
Urt***" and the behavior of officials and agents of social 
•*»•! I’.ach “side” may on close inspection turn out to be 
"ilotous.” The fact that the behavior of one group is 
»• l Tlot" and that of the other labeled “social control” is 
of social definition. 27 

they tend to describe collective behavior as irrational, 
and immoderate. As we will demonstrate in the 
m i m fion, less emotional scrutiny of riots indicates that 
‘imw a considerable degree of structure, purposiveness, 
* Miilonality. 28 Nor is “established” behavior necessarily 
- M by rational principle. While the beliefs underlying a 
* • may frequently be inaccurate or exaggerated, they are 
Hri iiasarily more so than, for example, commonly held 
about racial minorities by dominant groups, the per- 
Mmii of foreign threats to national security, of the causes 
i line, of threats to internal security, and so forth. A 
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measure of irrationality, then, is not a defining < i, .. 
of collective behavior generally or of riots' ... ,u,i. 
rather, it is an element of many routine social pm •* 
institutions and forms of collective behavior, ’l l,,- , 

nificant difference may be that established instil, 
usually in a more advantageous position from win. I, < 
“rationality.” 

The “inappropriateness” of riots is clearly 

pending on the availability of alternative modes ..i . 
Only by neglect of the relevant institutional setting . 
propriateness” be considered a definitive characlm 
riots. Historically, riots have been used as a form nl 
bargaining in the absence of other channels of e!l« • . 
tion. Where such channels are atrophied, nonc.xi i 
unresponsive, the riot may become a quasi-establish. .1 
tively standard form of political protest . 29 

Hans W. Mattick, a consultant to the Kemer Comi.iu. 
has described the underlying political character ul 
urban riots: 

The content of the riot is reciprocal, like a broken Im. 

It consists of claims and denials made in the substan- . 
conceptions of life, liberty, and the pursuit of happim 1 
parties to the bargain are the Negro community and 
white majority, living under the rule of law, at some U 
social accommodation. In process of time the predom..,, 
social forces come to shape the law in accordance wiili 
differential distribution of power between the white m .i ... 
and the black minority. Such consolidations of pow,. 
reinforced with irrational myths about black inferiority 
white supremacy, and supported by discriminatory bcli . 
patterns and prejudicial attitudes. As a result the Negro 
munity experiences unfair treatment at the hands of the u 1 
majority and grievances accumulate. When claims of 
ance are made, they are denied, minimized, and ration 1 I 1 . 
away. When legal attacks are made on discriminatory 1 
terns, the formal law is changed in a grudging, rearguard 
tion and represented as progress. Meanwhile informal pm. 
dures are devised to subvert the formal changes in the I ( 
Grievances continue to accumulate and soon the griev.u, 
bank of the Negro community is full: almost every aspect 
social life that has a significant effect on the life chance-, , 
Negroes seems blocked. The progress of the law has been 1 
little and too late. At this juncture of history, after a seri< . 
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S UMdtntN of similar character, the final incident takes 

lolc nee erupts. 

I aiumpt to understand the nature of a riot based on 
wc i id* nl m is, more frequently than not, to deal with 
rather than causes. Indeed, final incidents are rou- 
E*«d a v» n trivial. They are distinguished in retrospect be- 
Kf tfeay happen to have been the occasion for the eruption 
PH otherwise they resemble ordinary events . 30 

£* «*d Hum, it is questionable whether there exists any 
&»•> correlation between appropriate or moderate be- 
«»d i lie use of established means. A strong preference 
I -ntHiMrtl channels” is discernible in many of the critiques 
J 0 **idmly protest, black or otherwise. However, in human 
Kf, witches have been burned, slaves bought and sold, 
■ fhimttltlcs exterminated through “normal” channels. The 
In Prague, for example, may not be “senseless” in 
that the Soviet Union is attempting to crush 
fitfcMHoviikiun aspirations for democracy; nor are they nec- 
■■ily ‘Imitional” in perceiving unresponsiveness in “nor- 
M t*rtiiucli.” The propriety — and to a large degree the ra- 
! of disorderly behavior is ultimately determined by 
jpjto, 1^*1 outcomes, in the light of existing alternatives. Fur- 
fet •« nnscssment of the existing alternatives to disorderly 
ii u ist concern itself with the actual as well as the 
*♦« *Hli substance as well as form. To suggest, for exam- 
I il**l disorderly protest has no justification in a society or- 
on democratic principles may obscure the fact that 
ft* *.*. icty historically has offered less equality of political 
, «M|iutlon than its stated form would suggest. Which, of 
h not to suggest disorderly protest is always justified, 
i « (mint is that such labels as “normal channels” or “pro- 
*l.i not automatically attach themselves to “goodness” or 
« and that particular demands and grievances should 
- tMUldered on their merits. 

i Plually, it is insufficient to analyze riots in terms of “ten- 
!«' find “frustration.” It is not that this perspective is 
m *.«. hut that it tells at once too little and too much. Too 
* because the idea of “tension” or “strain” does not en- 
i«i|*iiKH (he subjective meaning or objective impact of subor- 
h*i# caste position or political domination. Too much, be- 
it may mean almost anything; it is a catchall phrase 




that can easily obscure the specificity of political > 

It is too broad to explain the specific injustices again • 
civil disorders may be directed; nor does it help to ill * . » 
the historical patterns of domination and subordin 
which the riot is one of many possible responses. 

The difficulty with most traditional collective I i 
theory is that it treats protest and riots as the “abnon>* H 
havior of social groups and derives many of its conn | 
sumptions from psychological rather than from p 
premises. It may well be asked what remains of the • I 

collective behavior if a political perspective is adoptnl 4 

such a perspective imply that there is no such phcnoii t 
or that there is not a “carnival” element or “contagion 
ment in riots that have political roots? Such an impli< »n »- 1 
not intended. We recognize that there may well be mi 
ment of “fun” in being caught up in a collective rp- m 
whether race riot or panty raid. (Some years ago, it wm m 
tomary for Yale students to overturn trolley cars after !<■ 4 

victories.) We also recognize that individual particip le * 
disorders may have their share of disturbance or ignm . 
What we object to is the substitution of a psychologic.il i 
ysis for a political one and, especially, the one-sided nppi i 
tion of psychological premises to collective protest. W . h 
no analytical justification for an arbitrary classification < 
some forms of political action as based, wholly or in pan 
the cognitive or emotional inadequacies of the particip - 
We do not object to collective behavior theories that at t« 
to generalize about interaction and development in a i 
judgmental fashion. By contrast, we are most critical ol i i 
theories that are inherently ideological and that inadvcii> 
use ostensibly “neutral” concepts and “scientific” langu i 
discredit political action. From the point of view of a p 
cal analysis, the question has to be asked, “Why did Yale- « 
dents move from overturning trolley cars to engaging I 
peace marches?” Collective behavior theory, as presently < 
veloped, does not offer adequate answers to that question 
to similar ones. 

We have discussed collective behavior theories of rim 
indicate how widespread and dominant certain assumpti- 
conceming riots are. These assumptions sometimes spill »»\ 
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.* ihhIvncs of less violent forms of collective protest, al- 
ELt. lltli tendency to generalize has not been widespread. 
| „ |„„ been true that the view of riots as pathological has 
..i"i>lcd by officials who have analyzed riots. The next 
m ,„ specifically with these official views, and con- 

„„ u, rln with historical and contemporary evidence sup- 
tin* view that riots represent a form of instrumental 
„l fiction. 


Official Conceptions of Riot 

, t, n pter IV, we discussed evidence indicating that the 
i lots of the 1960’s were participated in by a cross sec- 

1 ,... ,.f die ghetto communities, and given wide sympathy or 
a .... hi by those communities. Given these facts, few serious 
#.u| treatments of riots now attempt to expiain the result- 
„ , , tolcnce purely in terms of a criminal or ‘ riffraff ele- 
^ mi Nevertheless, some official commissions, while gener- 
cciating that riots attract some popular support and 

Ination, argue that riots are invariably aggravated or m- 
by the criminal activities of a small group of provoca- 
i] n. who take advantage of human weakness and transform 

nonviolent individuals into an irrational mob. 

Ib„i, riots are widely characterized as outlets for pent-up 
. ..nations and grievances sparked by a few. In Chicago, ac- 
. u'lmu to the 1919 report, even “normal-minded Negroes 
..Mhltcd a “pathological attitude to society which sometimes 

itself defensively in acts of violence and other 

.,*1. «imcss.” 81 The Harlem riot also drew upon the partici- 
, ,umh of “normal” citizens: 

I Neither] the threats nor the reassurances of the police 

1 .. . 1 111 restrain these spontaneous outbursts until the crowds 
)..,,( spent themselves in giving release to their pent up emo- 
ii.hin . . Negro crimes result from the fact that normal m- 
.livlilual impulses and desires are often forced to express 

11.. ...selves in a lawless manner in a disorganized social 
Miviionment. 32 

I ... Watts riot was characterized as an “insensate rage of de- 
..m l.oii,” a “spasm,” and a “formless, quite senseless, all but 
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hopeless violent protest.” 3 * Similarly, the riots nf I im 
viewed as the product of a “sense of rage” .m.l 
frustration bom and bred in poverty.” 34 

Implicit in this concept of frustration-aggression , , o # 
that riots are without purpose or direction. Ili.u i t 
granted that rioters” have some objective justlfi. 
their unhappiness and anger, it is also argued th.ii m 
to exaggerate the importance of underlying grievni. * 
cording to the recent Chicago Commission, foi 
“There is a conviction on the part of a clear majorli, * 
black citizens that [political] representation is entin i 
factory and must be improved. This conviction, 
not or to what extent it is true [our emphasis], is ui . 
importance to the continued health of our city.” ir * 

The essential problem with this perspective is fit »• \ 

gleets the intrinsically political and rational aspects of % 
tive protest and fails to take seriously the grievance th 
tivate riots. Looting, for example, which distingul -i.»« 
riots of the 1960’s, is a form of group protest and not 
individualistic or expressive action. Looting is will. 
collective, public, and undertaken by a cross section • • i 
residents whose behavior is perceived by most of the * < 
nity as a legitimate form of protest. The instrumcnl.il . 
of looting is evident in its selective character: stores <u< « . 
permarkets with a reputation for discrimination ami i • | 
tion are usually singled out by looters. 36 It is not i. . 
therefore, to conceive of looting as merely random o» 
less violence. 

Finally, the emphasis on the irrational and “hypnm 
aspects of rioting tends to obscure the interactional nih 
riots. It is misleading to ignore the part played by soci.il • 
trol agencies in aggravating and sometimes creating ;i n 
is not unusual, as the Kemer Commission observed, foi 
to begin and end with police violence. 

Abnormality 

Almost every official riot commission has pointed out i 
riots are abnormal and useless: 

The problem will not be solved by methods of violent * 
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• - .ivenue of violence and lawlessness leads to a dead 

1 1 | can be no justification in our democratic society 

« imoiI to violence as a means of seeking social justice. 40 
>» ..I. *n| order is fully preserved, ... no meaningful, or- 
£ mid rational physical, economic or social progress can 
m *m 41 


' IkUiico cannot build a better society. 42 


• ♦ •• 'violence doesn’t pay” argument is misleading on two 
m •• l ; i rat, it refers only to the domestic violence of dis- 
| p .1 groups, while ignoring the fact that systematic 

p*«d violence for social ends is widely upheld in other 
0k* • Thus, the commissions of 1919, 1943, and 1968 do 
U hi mention the possibility of a connection between war 
£* i unrstic violence. It is a matter of moral judgment to 
“normality” to one kind of violence — such as over- 
n • * •»• -but not to another. And it may be a glaring exam- 
i motivated obtuseness to ignore the possible connection 
W- the public celebration of heroic military violence 
Mu l here” and the sporadic appearance of rebellious vio- 
!n* « buck home.” The breakdown of peaceful restraint dur- 
i •• Hods of war is among the most firmly established find- 
.<1 social science. 

ond, whether or not violence is “useless” is a problem 
k* historical analysis, not a certainty. In any event, rioting 
I *•"! been a particularly novel or unusual technique for ex- 
i -lug grievances. Instances of such rioting by both the re- 
*♦ i »l»lo and disreputable poor in eighteenth- and nineteenth- 
• ‘my Europe have been well documented by historians. 43 
* 1 Hnhsbawm has noted, the preindustrial city mob “did not 
m *-ly riot as a protest, but because it expected to achieve 
••filling by its riot. It assumed that the authorities would 
- nii tive to its movements, and probably also that they 
i "lit make some sort of immediate concession.” Like the 
inn riot, the classical mob was composed of a cross sec- 

* ol “the ordinary urban poor, and not simply of the 
I •••» " 44 Moreover, one need not be fond of revolutions to 

• • ivr that riots are sometimes the preface to an even more 

♦» mi/cd overthrow of existing arrangements with the substi- 
of new regimes. And one need not admire the conse- 

o of the Russian Revolution to appreciate those of 
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America or France. All three began with rioting. 1 1 .. | J 

intention here of making dire predictions. Our on h , $ 

that the viewpoint that holds that rioting is “useh i . 
certain foundation in reality. At the same time, noli. . , 
primitive” form of political action, which may lead in Jj 
quences undesired by the rioters. 

Collective violence by powerless groups acts as a "■ i, . 
device” to those in power that concessions must In- m . ( 
violence will prevail. 4 " Hobsbawm gives the exan.pl, , . J 
Luddites, whose “collective bargaining by rioting wan .,i , j 
as effective as any other means of bringing trade iminii , (i 
sure, and probably more effective than any other rneam 4 ] 
able before the era of national trade unions.” 4 " v.... .J 
Rimilinger notes that those involved in the developiiM • ( 
European trade unionism were “convinced of the 
ness not only of their demands but also of the novel , , J 
proposed to enforce them.” 47 

The available evidence, then, suggests that contcmp if 
urban riots are participated in by a predominantly y.,.,, 
cross section of the lower-class black community, tli.ii ■ 
are supported (usually passively) by other segments ,,1 .1 
community, that they are often instrumental and puip. 
and that they are not a historically unique form of sol i.il , . 
test. 


Social Control of Riots 

Official and academic conceptions of riots have stronpl , 
fluenced the assumptions underlying governmental rcsp. 
to civil disorders in the past. We have argued that thesi , , 
ceptions seriously misconstrue the meaning of riots on m . . 
counts. It follows that riot-control efforts based on these , 
ceptions may be inadequate and often self-defeating. 

No recent treatment advocates a purely repressive 
proach to riot control. On the contrary, official conceptlm 

of riots have usually been translated into 

combining a program for the reduction of social tensmiM 
with a call for the development of strategy and technology . . 

contain disruption. On its face, this dual approach seems I 

reasonable and feasible. It suggests sympathetic respon 
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*ir grievances, and at the same time it offers the pros- 
ffM nphisticated, measured, and controlled force to pro- 
pi * i v it order. After considerable analysis, however, we 
j^«* hiiic to question whether this two-pronged approach is 
PM* workable. 

. tv of Support 

* t«i, implicit in the two-pronged theory is the assumption 
IN in practice, reform measures have about the same pros- 
it* • *( gaining executive and legislative support as control 
m* tin* power measures. Historical experience, however, sug- 
|n*- *••» Mich parity. On the contrary, commissions from the 
rU o*'» Commission of 1919 to the Kerner Commission 
!»••* adopted the dual approach and have hved to observe 
mm* hi) recommendations being implemented without con- 

nil mi t implementation of social reform measures. Al- 
It has generally been recognized that riots are moti- 
«*> I in part by legitimate grievances, the ensuing political 
i 'line clearly reveals that order has been given priority 
i-i |h si ice. After the Harlem riot in 1935, it was reported 

• * • \lra police stand guard on the comers and mounted 
f “...linen ride through the streets. ... To the citizens of 

* ‘ .I. m they symbolize the answer of the city authorities to 
.* n protest. ... It offers no assurance that the legitimate 

* ••mnda of the community for work and decent living condi- 
« * • i will be heeded.” Yet the Harlem Commission warned 

* «t i lots would recur so long as basic grievances were not 
jutwered. 48 Over thirty years later, the Kerner Commission 

rMlcd a similar finding that “in several cities, the principal 
*tt* lid response has been to train and equip the police with 
sophisticated weapons.” 49 Following the Kemer Com- 
•"*•«!« »n, there has been considerable development of riot-con- 
•I weapons and programs in urban areas, 60 without similar 
•‘»“ili, recommended by the Commission, to meet underlying 
•I legitimate grievances. From the evidence, it appears that 
'» li.t* been found more expedient to implement recommenda- 
••••» for control than recommendations for altering the social 
hum lure. There is little evidence that a call for social reform, 
*• I lie one hand, and for the development of sophisticated 
•i control techniques and weaponry, on the other, will not 
• ■•ii* i the same fate today. 
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* 


We may suggest as a general rule that a 
must contemplate massive expenditures for soci;,l ■ 
one which, virtually by definition, has not grapple! J 
necessity of massive social reform. There are varimu. r JJ 
levels of social reform, ranging from merely token .... • = 
bolic amelioration of fundamental problems to ■ J 
changes in the allocation of resources — including r 9 
power. We feel that contemporary efforts at reform i» * 
country remain largely at the first level. Precisely hr, , 
ciety leaves untouched the basic problems, the cycle «.! > J 
ity spirals: there is protest, violence, and increased , , . . 
ment to social control: as we spiral in this diraii,,,. .4 
need” for massive social control outstrips the c;ip.»* •* r 4 
democratic institutions to maintain both social order m»,i .1 ] 
ocratic values. Little by little, we move toward an amir, I . j 
ety which, while not clearly totalitarian, could no In,., . j 
called consensual. 

We need to reverse the spiral. A genuine cornmilm 4 
fundamental reform will have positive effects, both i, ,i 
the need for massive social control and altering the .p, ] 
and character of social control. We do not, of course, 1 
that every demand of every protester or protest gum,, 4 
met. We do suggest, however, that a distinction be drawn 1 4 
tween demands and underlying grievances and that gric\ 4 
be considered on their merits. Too often attention is 1 . , 1 2 
disruption, but not to the reasons for it. 

Law enforcement should be taken seriously. By tin. J 
mean to suggest that policing should take place within 
framework of due process of law, using the minimum I, ,«4 
required to effect the establishment of order. When J 
crimes are committed, suspects should be arrested, chmj- J 
and tried in a court of law, not beaten in the streets. As n , 2 
gested in Chapter VII, we should support reform of com, 3 
agencies, not simply the addition of weaponry. The redumi <3 
and reformation of control should also occasion positive i 4 
efits by reducing polarization and hostility; that, in tuny 
should decrease disaffection, thus decreasing the need fm 
force, and so forth. Only if the roots of disorder are attncl 
can the spiral be reversed and the problem of social oid«f 
rendered manageable within a democratic framework. 
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tfe* nullifications of reducing force and reforming the so- 
m Mm, hire, including the established policing services, are 
II we examine the connection between anti-war, stu- 
jfeu mmI hlack protest. For example, a reduction of military 
jpN* and involvement overseas would reduce the level of 
pm and student protest, freeing resources that could 
IN In* used to combat the problems of the black communi- 
ttt \ urcater understanding of black problems by control 
a sympathetic understanding — would, in turn, also 
i he need for massive force. 

of Control 

I Mh* escalation of violence is related to strategies of social 
Our evidence suggests that a diversion of resources 
*»i domestic force and away from redress of social griev- 
mN# In not only costly but self-defeating, since the heighten- 

I § Ml force is likely to be a factor in creating still more vio- 
tpf, T he ultimate result of force will probably not, in the 
run, be to “channel the energy of collective outbursts 
HiH more modest kinds of behavior”; 51 the eventual effects 
■ bo directly contrary. 

H«H’musc the police are received with hostility in the black 
pNmmnities of America (for reasons discussed in Chapters 
W iiml VII), the introduction of more and better-armed po- 
P Will, we believe, only aggravate the situation. The con- 
pUpOrary ideology and behavior of police across America 
It difficult to think otherwise. Furthermore, the intro- 
|pthm of sophisticated weaponry will likely be seen by pro- 
•nfiug groups as evidence of governmental duplicity. The de- 
I ||lH|>mcnt of “nonlethal” weapons, for example, will not be 
I iptdved by the young man in the ghetto as a humane re- 
■Bttto to his condition; to him they will still be weapons — 
UNlMiI at him — and will be viewed with hostility. Finally, as 
I have developed at length, the police, the military, and 
*d*iu agents of social control may themselves be implicated 
bt triggering riots and in building up long-term grievances. 

I hr Political Significance of Riots 
Hie conventional approach underestimates the political sig- 
mice of riots. Even given the possibility of efficient 
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Appendix 

witnesses Appearing at Hearings Conducted by 
I ask Force on “Violent Aspects of Protest and 
Confrontation” on October 23, 24, 25, 1968 


First Day 

Anti-war and Student Movements 

' Henry Mayer, Student Co-Chairman of Faculty-Student 
( oinmittee after 1966 strike at University of California, 
I Berkeley. 

H I oM Hayden, author of Rebellion in Newark and former 
officer of Students for a Democratic Society. 

< Kingman Brewster, President, Yale University. 

l> Sam Brown, organizer, Eugene McCarthy campaign. 

i Irving Louis Horowitz, Professor of Sociology, Wash- 
ington University, St. Louis; Editor of Trans-action . 


Second Day 

Responses of the Social Ordes- 
A. Police 

1. Gordon Misner, Visiting Associate Professor of Crim- 
inology, University of California, Berkeley. 
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2. John Harrington, President, Fraternal ()i«i. , 
lice. 

3. David Craig, Public Safety Commissioner i f • 
burgh. 

B. Majority Group and Judicial Responses 

1. David Ginsburg, Executive Director, Nalmn i tJ 
visory Commission on Civil Disorders. 


Third Day 


III. Black Militancy 


A. Louis Masottt, Director, Civil Violence Rescan I. • . 
ter, Case Western Reserve University. 

B. Herman Blake, Assistant Professor of Socioloj \ i 
versity of California, Santa Cruz. 

C. Sterling Tucker, Director of Field Services, Nn» 
Urban League. 

D. Price Cobbs, M.D., San Francisco psychiatrist, co-aui! . 
Black Rage . 
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Ainitai Etzioni, Demonstration Democracy (Washington, 
D.C.: Center for Policy Research, 1968), p. 10. 

See, in general, reports of Chicago, Cleveland, and Miami 
Study Teams. Also, Etzioni, pp. 36-41. 

National Advisory Commission on Civil Disorders, Report 
(Washington, D.C.: U.S. Government Printing Office, 
1968), p. 2. Hereafter cited as Kerner Report . 

Etzioni, p. 10. 

George F. Kennan, Democracy and the Student Left (New 
York: Bantam Books, 1968), pp. 8-9. 

Robert F. Kennedy, quoted in Irving L. Horowitz, “Kenne- 
dy’s Death — Myths and Realities,” Trans-action , V, No. 8, 
July/ August, 1968, p. 3. 

Gallup Poll, September, 1968. 

Unless otherwise noted, the material in this section is drawn 
from an unpublished paper by Richard Rubenstein, “Mass 
Political Violence in the United States,” prepared for this 
commission, 1968. 

Clifford Geertz, “Is America by Nature a Violent Society?” 
New York Times Magazine , April 28, 1968, p. 25. 

Some of the better known works of this “consensus school” 
are: Daniel Boorstin, The Genius of American Politics 
(Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1953); Louis Hartz, 
The Liberal Tradition in America (New York: Harcourt, 
Brace, 1955); Daniel Bell, The End of Ideology (New 
York: Free Press, 1960); Seymour Martin Lipset, Political 
Man: The Social Basis of Politics (Garden City, New York: 
Doubleday, 1960). In a brief summary it is impossible to do 
descriptive justice to the complexity and diversity of these 
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thinkers. It is worth noting, in particular, tli ii 

sensus scholars jumped from the perception ol 

its celebration; this is particularly true of the wmi » 
Hartz. 

11. This seems to have been an underlying assiunpi. 

Kerner Report. Chapter 6 of the Report is limilnl ■ • 
cussion of Negro history. Chapter 9, comparim * 4 
with European immigrants, suggests one simihu ii \ 

the two group experiences — the length of time • 
escape from urban poverty (three generations) Ii *1. 
recognize, however, that domestic groups <>Hi 
Negroes resorted to mass violence as a method * 
advancement. 

12. Hartz, p. 58. 

13. The focus on insurgent groups in the succeeding p .»» i 
may seem to imply that political violence original* 1 
these groups, or that they were the aggressors. On n* 
trary, these revolts were generally conceived as dcbn 
sponses to outside aggression, a conception with .mn* * \ 
in fact. See note 16. 

14. Quoted in Martin Gruberg, Women in American / 
(Oshkosh, Wisconsin: Academia Press, 1968), p. I 

15. Gruberg, p. 6. 

16. There is no definitive work on political violence 

United States, and very little comparative work h.t 
done in this field. See Orville J. Victor, History o) Am 
Conspiracies, 1863; Lamar Middleton, Revolt XJS. A 
York: Stackpole Sons, 1938); Bennett Milton Ricli. I 
Presidents and Civil Disorder (Washington, D.( ' • 

Brookings Institution, 1941); Daniel Aaron, ed., Amcm* 
Crisis (New York: Knopf, 1952); Richard Hofstadtn. 
Paranoid Style in American Politics (New York: h *• * 
1966). The following works of broader scope will 
repay study: on Indians, Oscar Handlin, Race and Nmi. 
ity in American Life (Boston: Little, Brown, 1957). 

Roy Pearce, The Savages of America (Baltimore: I 
Hopkins Press, 1965); on Southern nationalism, h 
Carpenter, The South as a Conscious Minority (ru « 
New York: New University Press, 1963), and Willi."" »' 
Taylor, Cavalier and Yankee (New York: G. B. Brazil * 
1961); on Reconstruction violence, Stanley F. Horn, //n • 
ble Empire (Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 1939), and Kenmdl 
Stampp, The Era of Reconstruction (New York: Km»H 
1965); on slave revolts, Herbert Aptheker, American N . ** 
Slave Revolts (New York: International Publishers, |9w 
and William Styron, The Confessions of Nat Turner (Nai 
York: Random House, 1967); on nativism, John High > 
Strangers in the Land (New Brunswick, N.J.: Rutgers i 
versity Press, 1955); on vigilantism, David W. Chaim- . 
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u„„,i„,l Americanism (Chicago: Quadrangle, 1968); on 

i.i Management warfare, Louis Adamic, Dynamite (re- 

MmmI Gloucester, Mass.: P. Smith, 1963), Robert F. Hoxte, 
Unionism in the United States (reissued New York 
iU, M rll and RusseU, 1966), Graham Adams, Jr ..Age of 
|», Inst, rial Violence (New York: Columbia University Pres, 
i >>.,(, ); on black- white violence, Arthur I. Waskow, From 
Kiot to Sit-In (Garden City, New York: Doubleday, 

• 1 1 , Hilo I Bell, “Crime as a Way of Life,” in Bell, Chap. 10. 

1 ' imilcd in Middleton, Revolt, p. 141. ( 

i I mm an unpublished paper by Irving L. Horowitz, The 
‘mangle Is the Message: An Analysis of Tactics, Trends 

I Tensions in the Anti-War Movement,” prepared for this 

H’lmnission, 1968. 

e New York Times , September 12, 1967, p. 1; September 3 , 

|W>K, p. 1. 

» New York Times, January 5, 1967, p. 5. 

1 New York Times, October 23, 1968, p. 46. 
i * j t i| m V. Lindsay, “Law. and Order,” Life, September 2, 

.. ! alia Miller, “Press and the Student Revolt,” in Revolution 

„i Iterkeley, eds. Michael V. Miller and Susan Gilmore 
I New York: Dial Press, 1967), p. 347. 

* i Harris Poll, June 10, 1968. 

Ii .-o Pxy// Mnrr.Vi 7.7. 1967. 


Chapter 11 


I See Willard A. Heaps, Riots U.S.A.— 1765-1965 (New 
York: Seabury Press, 1966); and Lawrence Lader, New 
York’s Bloodiest Week,” American Heritage, June, 190^, 


nn 44-49 95-98. . . 

See Twain’s polemical writings, “To the Person Sitting m 
Darkness,” and “On the Killing of 400 Moros. For a schol- 
arly development of such policies and attitudes see Walter 
I, a Feber, The New Empire: An Interpretation of America 
/• sponsion 1860-1898 (Ithaca, New York: Cornell Urn- 

iSMU Buell, Cuba ^ * 
ment, Foreign Policy Association, New York, April, 1929, 

On^May 2, 1965, President Johnson first alluded to an inter- 
national conspiracy in the Dominican crisis, ^announcing, 
"We will defend our nation against all those who seek to 
destroy not only the United States but every free wmntry m 
the hemisphere” (New York Times, May 3, 965 p. 10). 

on Mav 5. the United States government released its ta- 
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mous list (later revised downwards) of 54 < 4 

and Castroist” leaders in the Bosch forces c , ] 

these elements, Under-Secretary of State Tin 4 

claimed that “left-wing totalitarians that are nn-ml-. 
Communist apparatus are not really indigcnou ■ <i 
These are, rather, instruments of Sino-Sovi. i 
power.” ( New York Times , May 9, 1965, IV, p » i 

5. New York Times , March 9, 1968, p. 2. 

6. London Daily Mirror, July 4, 1965. 

7. President Johnson, speaking in New York, Augir.i i 

as quoted in Theodore Draper, Abuse of Pawn iitfl 
York: Viking Press, 1967), p. 66. See also tin- P. 
speeches of August 29 and September 28, 196-1 < /■• 
p. 67). 

8. U.S. Department of State Bulletin, August 31, 1964. , 

9. All pertinent articles and the final declaration of (In « i 
ence are reprinted in Vietnam : History, Documents - it 
inions on a Major World Crisis, ed. Marvin E. 
(Greenwich, Conn.: Fawcett, 1965). The entire text „ * 
found in George McTurnan Kahin and John W. I r\u ] 
United States in Vietnam (New York: Dial Press, I 1 ' 

10. Discussions to work out arrangements for elections il. . ,4 
out Vietnam in 1956 were scheduled by the Genev.i 
ments to begin after July 20, 1955, between “the comp.. , 
representative authorities of the two Zones.” 

“As legal successor to the French, Diem was either bom. * 
the terms of this armistice, politically as well as milit;ml> 
obliged to turn authority in the South back to French tmiil 
elections were held. . . . The Eisenhower Administration \s . 
vised of this logical conclusion at the SEATO meeting in I 
ary 1955. There the United States was cautioned by its all i« 
SEATO would not function if a South Vietnamese refusal to I 
the required elections resulted in an attack from the North 
Nevertheless, backed by Washington, Diem declared on S< i 
ber 21 that ‘. . . there can be no question of a conference 
less of negotiations’ with the Hanoi Government [Times O r 
don), September 22, 1965]. Diem adamantly held to his pu n . 
The election date of July 1956 passed with Diem still rein * 
even to discuss the possibility of sitting down with Vieiim .i, 
representatives to discuss the modalities of such elections. In • • 
stand he continued to receive warm American encouragemeni * 
the fullest American diplomatic backing.” (Kahin and Lewi . , 

cit., p. 82; cf. Philippe Devillers, “Ngo Dinh Diem and the Sin 
gle for Reunification in Vietnam,” in Gettleman, op. cit . «. 
210 - 21 .) 

For a fuller study of this period, consult F. Weinstein, I . 
nam’s Unheld Elections (Cornell University South East A 
Program Data Paper No. 60, 1966). 

American responsibility for Diem’s intransigence has .sum. 
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»im« h been denied, by pointing to Secretary of State Dulles’ 
ilnlrtncnt on June 28, 1955, that “We are not afraid at all 
m! flections, provided they are held under conditions of gen- 
4 . ft I freedom which the Geneva armistice agreement calls 
b.i If these conditions can be provided we would be in 
hivor of elections.” American Foreign Policy: Current Docu- 
ments 1950-1955, II, 2404.) 

Aft, however, the Dulles notion of general freedom was un- 
likely to prevail in North Vietnam, it was quite consistent 
l..f him to agree with Diem, in their meeting of March 14, 
|U56, “that present conditions would not permit free elec- 
tions as provided in the 1954 Geneva armistice agreement 
Ini Vietnam” (New York Times, March 15, 1956, p. 12). 
On June 1, 1956, Assistant Secretary of State for Far East- 
on Affairs Walter S. Robertson publicly ridiculed the notion 
♦ •I “so-called ‘free elections,’” using the argument of the 
hlltc Department’s Blue Book in 1961. (See note 11.) 
Meanwhile North Vietnam, the Soviet Union, and mainland 
< hina repeatedly and vigorously protested Diem’s failure to 
hold consultations or a general election (cf. e.g. New York 
l imes, May 13, 1956, p. 38; July 18, 1956, p. 5). The efforts 
in 1965 of William Bundy and other government spokes- 
men to blame North Vietnam for the failure to hold elec- 
lions contributed not a little to the growing alienation of 
.ollege students and their awareness of a “credibility gap.” 

• i “I l was the Communists’ calculation that nationwide elec- 
llons scheduled in the Accords for 1956 would turn all of 
Vict-Nam over to them. . . . The authorities in South 
Vict-Nam refused to fall into this well-laid trap. . . . The 
Government in the South had never signed the Geneva Ac- 
cords and was not bound by their provisions. It refused to 
lake part in a procedure that threatened its country with ab- 
horption into the Communist bloc.” (“A Threat to the 
Peace: North Viet-Nam’s Effort to Conquer South Viet- 
Nam,” U.S. Department of State Publication 7308, Far 
Eastern Series 110, December, 1961, pp. 3-4.) 

1 1 Ihe government’s claim that the guerrillas were directed 
from Hanoi was based on the claim that, according to U.S . 
News and World Report (October 7, 1963, p. 56), “Be- 
tween 5 and 10 per cent of the so-called ‘hard core’ guerril- 
las were trained in Communist North Vietnam. . . . Most 
of these are southern-bom Vietnamese who were taken to 
Ihe North by their pro-Communist families” (in accordance 
with the military provisions of the 1954 Agreements). The 
hard-core guerrillas were estimated to comprise between 20 
and 25 percent of the total number. The claim of Hanoi’s 
leadership amounted therefore to the contention that be- 
tween 1 and 2.5 percent of their numbers had received 
training in North Vietnam, the majority of’ whom had been 
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regrouped there from their native South Vietnam I 
part of the Geneva Accords. 

13. New York Times, October 23, 1966; cf. Februaiv " • 

14. Vietnam: Lotus in a Sea of Fire (New Yoil 
Wang, 1967), p. 68. 

15. President Johnson himself voiced this theory in I" 
“unconditional discussions” speech of April 7, IVn 

“Over this war — and all Asia — is another reality: il< « 
ing shadow of Communist China. The rulers in Hanoi 
on by Peiping. This is a regime which has destroyed 1 1 
Tibet, which has attacked India, and has been condemn t 1 
United Nations for aggression in Korea. It is a nation 
helping the forces of violence in almost every continent, i 
test in Vietnam is part of a wider pattern of aggressive pmi 
(“Pattern for Peace in Southeast Asia,” U.S. Dept, of Sl.n > 
cation 1872, April, 1965, p. 3.) 

Yet when the President uttered these words it w.r. 
clear that Chinese military support for the war w.r t 
limited; and the State Department had already n d 
numerous reports that in contradistinction to the in- 
transigent Chinese position, the North Vietnamese w • 
pared to envisage a reconvening of the 1954 Gem \ 
ference. The theme of Chinese instigation recurs in m 
President Johnson’s speeches, e.g. July 28, 1965. 

16. Appendix D to the White Paper listed the captured 

manufactured weapons in an 18-month period as / 1 % 

64 submachine guns, 15 carbines, 8 machine guns, 5 v 

4 mortars, 3 recoilless 75-mm rifles, 3 recoilless 
guns, 2 bazookas, 2 rocket launchers, and 1 p • 
launcher. According to Pentagon figures obtained by I 
Stone from the Pentagon press office, in the three h 
1962-64 the guerrillas had captured 27,400 weapon 
giving up 15,100 weapons, or an average of 7,550 Im ■ 
18 months. This roughly constituted only 2.5 percent « i 
weapons captured in the same period (during which 
American troops were introduced into Vietnam). Mu 
the remaining 97.5 percent, presumably, was of Aim- 

origin (/. F. Stone's Weekly, March 8, 1965). The 

that only 2.5 percent of captured Viet Cong weapon 
Communist-manufactured is confirmed by an earlier U • 
timate of 2 percent ( Baltimore Sun, October 14, 1963 ) . 
by the statement of an unnamed senior U.S. military ad\ 
in Saigon that 90 percent of Viet Cong weapons came i 
the United States ( New York Times, June 18, 1964, p. 

17. The U.S. government’s arguments for the legality of il*. I 
tervention are summarized in “The Legality of United Si 
Participation in the Defense of Viet-Nam,” Memorami 
from the Department of State, Office of the Legal Advi 
March 4, 1966 (reprinted in Congressional Record, M.> 
10, 1966, pp. 5503-9). This memorandum is contained 
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Mt* ikHx I in the answering document prepared by the 
I twyers Committee on American Policy Towards Vietnam, 
i Ufltutm and International Law: The Illegality of United 
thtirx Military Involvement (New York: O’Hare Books, 
***<•/), pp. 113-30. The extensive legal debate is usefully 
♦♦Miimarized, with relevant citations, by John H. Messing, 
American Actions in Vietnam: Justifiable in International 
t *>w 7" Stanford Law Review, XIX (1966-67), pp. 1307-36. 
Among the more recent law review articles which bear on 
d»« Name subject are J. K. Andonian, “Law and Vietnam,” 
hnrrican Bar Association Journal, LIV (May, 1968), pp. 

4 V/ 59; “Political Settlement for Vietnam: the 1954 Geneva 
' on ference and its Current Implications,” Virginia Journal 
•*/ International Law, VIII (December, 1968), p. 4; E. P. 

I Putsch, “Legality of the War in Vietnam,” Washburn Law 
lournal , VII (Winter, 1968), pp. 153-86; L. R. Velvel, 
War in Vietnam: Unconstitutional, Justiciable, and Juris- 
dktionally Attackable,” Kansas Law Review, XVI (June, 
1968), pp. 449-503e. 

Why Vietnam, U.S. Government Publication, August 20, 
IV65, p. 5. 

President Eisenhower’s letter to Diem of October 23, 
1954, emphasizing the dependency of any economic aid on 
forthcoming “assurances” and “performance” in the area of 
needed reforms.” No mention is made of military assis- 
tance in Department of State Bulletin, XXXI, November 15, 
1954, p. 735f. 

It is true, however, that the SEATO treaty, drawn up at 
Secretary Dulles’ urging in the wake of Dienbienphu and 
I lie American sponsorship of Diem, does envision the de- 
le use of South Vietnam against aggression. The American 
government attached a special statement clarifying its under- 
handing that “aggression” was to apply “only to Communist 
aggression.” See Background Information Relating to South- 
east Asia and Vietnam (Report of the U.S. Senate Commit- 
tee on Foreign Relations, 89th Congress, 1st Session, Re- 
vised, June 16, 1965). 

Nicholas Katzenbach, Senate Congressional Record, Septem- 
ber 11, 1967, S12758. 

Quoted in New York Times, August 6, 1964, p. 8. 

Senator Gaylord Nelson, Congressional Record, September 
18, 1967, S25834— 35. 

Washington Post, February 25, 1968, p. 1. 

See, for example, I. F. Stone's Weekly, December 5, 1966; 

1. F. Stone in New York Review of Books, March 28, 1968; 
and the lead item and editorial in the Washington Post, 
February 25, 1968. 

See New York Times, June 3, 1964, pp. 1 and 3; November 

2, 1967; and the editorial of May 20, 1966, p. 46. See also 
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Charles Roberts, LBJ’s Inner Circle (New Ymi .» 
Conte, 1965), pp. 20-22. 

27. Two sets of government figures for 1962, for 

vey the impression that 15,000 enemy guerrill , 

30,000 casualties. See Arthur M. Schlesinger, I, i 
sand Days: John F. Kennedy in the White //.- 
York: Houghton Mifflin, 1965), p. 982. 

28. James Reston, “Washington: Ships Passing in if.. # 
New. York Times , February 9, 1966, p. 38. 

29. President Johnson first attacked “nervous nellic 
speech of May 17, 1966 {New York Times , May li • 

p. 8). 

30. Robert S. Elegant, “New War Policy— Truth ” v„„ 
Cisco Chronicle , February 14, 1969, p. 15. 

31. New York Times, April 2, 1968, p. 1. The stock nm.iM 
surgence of April 1, 1968 involved sales of 17.7 ... 
shares, surpassing the former volume record of 16 I . 
shares which had been set on “Black Tuesday,” Ou..i 

32. New York Times, April 2, 1968, p. 63. 

33. New York Times, February 9, 1968, p. 12. 

34. The revised estimate of ARVN desertions in 1965 v. 
cording to official ARVN figures, 113,000. For the n. . 
months of 1966 it was 67,000. Viet Cong defection 
put at 11,000 in 1965, 20,242 in 1966 {New York h 
February 24, 1966, p. 1; January 4, 1967, p. 3). 

35. New York Times, February 9, 1968, p. 12 

36. 50 U.S.C. App. S. 456 (j). The concept* “Supreme it. , 
has been broadly interpreted by the Supreme Conn. 

i eralizing the restrictions on “religious training and I 
See U.S. v. Seeger, 380 U.S. 163. 

37. The implementation of this recommendation was 
ctown by the U.S. Court of Appeals, Second Circmi 
Wolff v. Selective Service System Local Board No. la. 

F. 2d 817, wherein it was decided that the local board* 
ceeded their jurisdiction in so complying: “no regulation 
thorizes a draft board to declare a registrant delinquent I 
to reclassify him for such action,” 372 F. 2d at 821. 

In Oestereich v. Selective Service System Local It, 
No 11, the Supreme Court held that the Selective Sc. 

ystem uses regulations governing delinquency, “to depn 
registrants of their statutory exemption, because of van. . 
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i / the Major War Criminals (Nuremberg, 1947), I, 12; 
putted also in Whiteman, Digest of International Law, XI, 
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lets in International Law (Leyden, 1965); I. Brownlie, In- 
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hr War — Vietnam (New York: Bantam Books, 1967). Mr. 
Harvey, an aviation correspondent, visited Vietnam for 
filly-five days while compiling an article for the magazine 
Flying. “Because of his credentials, he was allowed and en- 
couraged to fly every kind of mission being flown. ... At 
the outset Harvey intended to do no more than record, as 
clearly as possible, every aspect of the air war. . . . He de- 
cidedly was not looking for damaging material, but ... he 
lound it” (Robert Crichton, New York Review of Books, 
iunuary 4, 1968, p. 3). 

Air War — Vietnam. 

David Perlman, “U.S. Starving Wrong People in Vietnam,” 
In San Francisco Chronicle, January 23, 1967, p. 8. 
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Editorial in New York Times, March 24, 1965, p. 42. 

The United States is a party to the Hague Convention No. 
IV of 18 October 1907, Respecting the Law and Customs of 
War on Land (36 Stat. 2277; Treaty Series 539), and the 
Annex thereto, embodying the Regulations Respecting the 
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SOCIAL REFORM 
OR POLICE STATE? 

The escalation of violence between police and dissenters is 
a cause of alarm and concern to all Americans. From the 
quiet “teach-ins” to protest the war in Vietnam to the full- 
scale conflict between angry police and jeering demonstra- 
tors in Chicago, the hatred and ugliness on both sides has 
grown. This factual report, prepared for the National Com- 
mission on the Causes and Prevention of Violence by a staff 
of leading social scientists and scholars, deals with political 
violence in American history, student activism in the ’60’s, 
the direction of black militancy, white racism, and the dan- 
gerous use of the police as a repressive force against social 
change. Most importantly, it relates the outbreaks of vio- 
lence to the current crises in American institutions and 
asserts that official violence on the part of law enforcement 
officers is a major cause of escalated conflict for which the 
authorities themselves must take responsibility. 
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